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sing ON THE EVE OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By tHe Sivrenr Memser. 
" “THE holidays have come, but they have not yet 
begun. I have locked the schoolroom door, 


and the wild whoops of my young barbarians: are 
growing faint in the distance. The air bites shrewdly, 
and the shredded snow is beginning to fall. Before 
morning, if my weather forecast is fulfilled, the valley 
yonder will soften into a gleaming waste, out of which 
the gaunt trees and the solitary cottages will stand 


0 silhouetted as on a fair white page. I am inthe cosy 
6 sitting-room of our little school house, divesting my- 
26 self, with the assistance of the lady who superintends 
18 me aud my domestic arrangements, of my school 


coat 

On the eve of a vacation, it is her custom to go 
through my pockets, to remove the fragments of 
chalk, the innumerable stumps of lead pencil, the 
multitudinous scraps of note and epistle they are 
wont to contain. I don a favourite old coat, a coat 
that has seen many winters, that adapts itself to my 
angles like an old friend, such an one as you may 
even insult with impunity. That coat, by the way, 
and its persistent wearer, come in for many insults at 
the hands of She Who Must Be Obeyed in all things 


save this only. The coat is shabby, I own, yea, 
mellowing to a cheerful and aromatic decay; its 
appl} pattern and cut are pre-historic, | confess; it suggests 
the beggarman, I am led to believe, in every aspect, 
VOL. XVIII. 
t ~ -_ ~ > 
JON, N Mi Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties 


of Study, can obtain all help required by 


query with the Coupon cut from this number. 
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yet it is endeared to me by a thousand associations 
of leisure. The chimney corner, the slippered feet, 
the pipe [blessings on my Lady Nicotine ! |, the book, 
the hour of reverie, would lose half their charm if its 
homely folds did not encircle me. Its days of super 
annuation, like mine, are drawing near, but while a 
shred of it hangs together we are not going to part 
company, my old friend and 1. Many have been the 
plots to sever our intimacy. Remonstrance, subter- 
fuge, persuasion, and even desperate attempts at ab- 
duction have all failed. Only last week | rescued it 
in the nick of time from the clutches of a peripatetic 
dealer in antique vestments, one of those unabashed 
ladies of Israelitish instincts, who inform you in their 
advertisements that ‘they have left-off clothing of 
every description.’ I still rejoice in my possession, 
all the dearer—like Othello to Desdemona-—for the 
dangers it has undergone. 

I wake up from my day-dreaming in time to snatch 
my collection of ‘rubbish’ from fiery extinction. The 
Arbiter of my Destinies is about to consign my papers 
to the flames. Not yet, not yet, | must go through 
them first. I sort them out. Item: a sheaf of bills 
[unfailing harbingers of blessed Christmastide |. 
Item: several dejected memoranda respecting the 
orthographic frailty and the arithmetical futility of 
Standard III. Item: various letters recriminatory 
and explanatory from parents, admiring and other 
wise. (These, I observe, have been shorn to their 
narrowest limits to supply pipe-lights). Item: two 
tops, one half-bitten apple, a penny dreadful, in 


tituled, towie-Knife Jack, the Terror of the 
BB 

in any Branch of Teaching, or Advice upon Courses 

communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their 
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Prairie,’ and a heap of bogus foreign stamps—all 
annexed, under summary jurisdiction, from their too- 
deeply interested possessors. Item: one certificate 
of N.U.T. membership. 

I put the bills aside with a sigh. We shall meet 
them somehow—better, perhaps, next year, when | 
get that ten-pound rise I fondly expect out of the 
new grant. Not that I am, by any means, assured 
of ever feeling that crisp bank-note in my fingers. 
There are dark rumours abroad that my staff is to 
be strengthened—save the mark—by the addition of 
a distant connection of the vicar’s, a lady of vinegar 
aspect, certainly over 18—how far over I should not 
dare to guess—one who has chanced on evil days, 
who is distinctly ‘necessitous,’ and who hopes to find 
a livelihood in the fresh fields and pastures new of 
school life. If she comes—labelled like a job-lot at 
at auction ‘ Article 68’——-bang goes my ten pounds. 
The thought makes me dismal, though the holidays 
have come. 

As for educational bulletins in my heap, they can 
wait till the school doors Open again. But the 
spectre of Tonks, H.M.L, is not so easily laid. 
Tonks is a relic, /audator femports acti, a staunch 
believer in the dear old days of noughts and crosses, 
a survival of the time when the Government price of 
education was reckoned at a penny per cent. How 
he stormed and fumed at my shock-headed yokels at 
his recent visit! Standard IV. only got a bare 
average of two sums per boy. Verdict: ‘Arithmetic, 
weak. Standard V. were blissfully ignorant of the 
precise position of all the towns Tonks passed on 
his summer tour up the Rhine. Verdict: ‘Geography, 
backward.’ Standard VY. failed to parse to his liking 
the following extraordinary statement: ‘ Milking 
cows must have been the favourite occupation of his 
grandmother's aunt.’ Verdict: ‘Grammar, poor.’ 
| am going to have a bad quarter of an hour when 
the report arrives. But, never mind. Thank heaven, 
he can't touch my grants for a year, and in that time 
lonks, H.M.L., will have entered upon that providential 
retirement we are all eagerly anticipating. ‘ Avaunt, 
Tonks, and quit my sight!’ The holidays have come. 

Then there are the parental epistles. Here is 
Number 1: 

‘Mister Wilkins, if you lets that young besom, 
Jane Brown, punch my William Henery again, I 
shall come down and make a bother about it. Yours 
respectful, his mother.’ 

I remember the sequel well. ‘His mother’ did 
come down; there was a bother; Jane Brown spent 
a week in retirement, and Mr. Organ won a triumph- 
ant victory. 

Number 2 is more cheering : 

‘Dear Sir,—We have had a letter to-day from 
Willy in Manitoba. You will be glad to know that 
he is doing well. He asks me to give his kind re- 
membrances to his old schoolmaster. He says he 
often thinks of you, and he feels that he can never 
repay the care and attention yaqu bestowed on him 
during his school days.’ 

Poor Willy Thompson! So grateful for so little. 
I did nothing out of the common for that lad. I don’t 
think I'll burn that note. I'll keep it for cheer in the 
dark days when the black dog, Care, grips hard, 
when everything goes wrong, and the sense of failure 
seems to beckon to despair. After all, school-keep- 
ing has some compensations. 








And here, last of all, is the N.U.T. receipt. | fall 
to wondering when that long-expected Superannua- 
tion Bill is to be introduced to a House of Commons 
that professes itself anxious for its advent. Tonks, 
H.M.L., will get a handsome pension next year, and 
will amble through old age in a pecuniary paradise. 
Have I not done as much as he for national enlighten- 
ment, in my own sphere? And yet—but, there, the 
holidays have come. There is a good time coming, 
they say; but I feel, with Punch that it is a good time 
coming. Nevertheless, I do not lose hope—far from 
it. This N.U.T. certificate is my sheet anchor. 

The miscellaneous scraps flutter into the fire and 
curl up into charred oblivion. So, too, shall vanish 
my care, my weariness, my anxiety, this holiday 
tide. 

I reach down ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Not an exalted 
taste in letters, you will say, but a book nevertheless 
that always sorts with my humour at Christmas time. 
Ah! here is the immortal Samivel : 

‘Mornin’, gen’l’m’n,’ said Sam, entering at the 
moment with the shoes and gaiters; ‘avay vith 
melincholly, as the little boy said ven his school- 
missis died,’ 

And now, the holidays have really begun. 
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POTLEY AND PEACOCK, P.T.’s. 
By GABRIEL SETOUN. 


Author of * Robert Urquhart,’ ‘ Sunshine and Hour,’ * George 
Malcolm,’ * The Child’s World,’ &c. 





* Write me down—an ass.’—SHAKESPEARE, 


HAVE determined on a full and straightforward confession— 
a confession which I am afraid will at the same time be an 
exposure. But that cannot be helped. For myself I do not 
fear exposure. I have done nothing that I need be ashamed of, and 
if I could lay bare the whole facts of the case without at the same 
time laying bare the weakness and—I say it with pain—the mean- 
ness of one whom I honoured as a friend, I should be delighted te 
do so. Iam naturally generous. In fact I recognise now when it 
is too late that it is my generosity combined with my innate modesty 
which is in part to blame for the misunderstanding and its tragic con- 
sequences. Yet, modesty and generosity are estimable qualities, 
and I am not ashamed to say that, so far as I was to blame, my 
enemies could not accuse me of anything more heinous than a lean- 
ing to both. And they, forsooth, can lay claim to neither. It is 
all well enough for them in their bare-faced egoism and brazen 
effrontery to contemn my peculiar characteristics as weaknesses. 
That only is to be expected of them ; but in spite of their ridicule, | 
am proud of my modesty ; I fling my generosity in their face. Yet 
I am confident that both will be misconstrued and I myself mis 
understood. 

All along have I been misunderstood, and therefore is there the 
more reason for this confession. It is not that I care, myself. | 
can accept ridicule philosophically, and laboured jokes I bear with 
the utmost equanimity. But, after all, one does not like to be 
laughed at, especially when the laughter usurps the place of sym- 
pathy and praise. After this confession has been read, however, | 
feel that my detractors ought to be ashamed of themselves. Whether 
they will be so is a different matter, and I keep my doubt to myself ; 
but out of my generosity I give them the opportunity. That, more 
than any other consideration, has weighed with me in determining 
on the following confession :— 

Well, to cut the ground from my enemies’ feet at the very outset, 
I assert that it was not I who wrote the poetry: it was Hutton. | 
wrote the essays. That, I fancy, will make some people—I mention 
no names—rub their eyes ; but it is the candid truth, Let Hutton 
deny it! 

It was hard enough to be blamed all along for writing those 
execrable verses of his, even allowing that there had been neither 
mistake nor misconstruction afterwards, but out of kindness to him! 
accepted the blame, and with my usual modesty bore it meekly ; 
while he, forsooth, had the credit of writing my thoughtful and on- 
ginal essays. Now, however, that I have made this declaration, ! 
trust that its importance will be fully appreciated and that my enemies 
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will retract their slanderous mis-statements ; knowing their ungener- 
ous dispositions I am not at all hopeful of apology. 

Let me go into the matter fully. Andrew Hutton and I, David 
Laing, had been at school together, andin the same class, year after 
year, had passed together through the different Standards. We 
both selected the same profession, and though he became a pupil- 
teacher in the Board School at the same time that I was appointed 
pupil-teacher in the Subscription School, our friendship remained as 
firm asever, I admit frankly that in many respects Hutton was weak, 
but I did not know, till recent events discovered it to me, that he was 
capable of baseness. He was slightly taller than I am—but height, 
after all, is a small matter—and he always looked lanky and ill-fed 
[ shall quote 
what I have 
written about 
him in my diary 
when we were 
the most inti- 
mate friends ; 
for anything that 
I say now might 
be attributed to 
malice, of which 
| am _ incapa- 

le : 

‘A. Hutton, 


P.7:, tall, thin, 








ragey ; eyes 
small, dark, 
(ty ; might 


sdicale indeci- 
ion or low cun- 
ing ; incline to 
think the latter, 
the chin is 
ciently indi- 


ative of the 
former ; Jore- 
head pretty high 
ul receding : 
hair, black and 
trinsy : small 


cars and sloping 
ulders, long 
on) fingers, 
misht bea musi- 
cian’s, might be 
a pickpocket’s ; 
nol musical 
ever: alto- 
ether weak and 
unpromising, 


ertainly not 
poetical.’ 
Now all this 


was written 
about a year ago 
it least: for it 
was when | was 
contemplating 
the essay on 
Judas Iscariot ; 
and he and I 
were then bosom 
fmends. Could 
any one, I ask, ‘HE JUMPED TO HIS FEET 
ine that 
such a person as 
I have here de- ON ME WITH BLAZING EYEs.’ 
ibed was 
capable of ela- 
borating those profound essays which appeared so regularly in the 
Haliston Gazette? Yet for months did he get the credit of writing 
them and accepted it without a blush. 
We both began contributing to the //a/iston Gazette at the same 
e, and the plan, which has since given the village so much 
aughter and caused me such irremediable pain, was adopted onc 
t as we sat by the seaside, he with a greasy notebook of verse 
is hand, and I with a few essays in MS. neatly stitched. For 
always like to keep my books tidy I had got my sister to sew 
ages together for me, which she had done tolerably well. It 
Was a quiet spring evening, and, as we were alone, I read him one of 
essays, after which he read me a poem, very short, but, I 
tht, quite long enough. Then I read another essay and he 


AT ONCE, AND STARED DOWN 


tir 





another poem. He wished to read two this time, but I insisted on 
fair play ; and, though I felt inclined to give way to him, three 
double verses of Andrew’s rhyme were as much as even I could 
stand. Before I had quite finished my essay it was dark, and we 
closed our books and sat awhile talking. He praised my essays 
very highly (in some matters Andrew was no fool), and in criti- 
cising his rhyme I tried my best not to discourage him altogether, 
though I believe he felt somewhat disappointed. Perhaps he had 
expected that I should praise his rubbish : he might have known me 
better, for I cannot flatter. 

Well, it was while we sat there that Andrew proposed that we 
should publish our works in the //adiston Gazette, and, to mystily 
the villagers, 
that I should 
publish my es 
says with his 
name attached, 
and that he 
should sign his 
effusions with 
mine, It was a 
selfish proposi- 
tion, bat I 
weakly yielded 
Poor fellow! I 
saw that Andrew 
meant it for a 
kindness, and in 
his ma/-d-droit 
way was paying 
me a compli 
ment, lor the 
fact was, \n- 
drew did _ not 
look a poet. 
Now with my 
fine head of hair 
and large lus- 
trous eyes I had 
quite a distingud 
appearance, and 
I fell in with the 
plan, knowing 
well that, in the 
end, the truth 
would leak out 
and I should get 
the credit of my 
work; while 
Andrew such 
was his appear- 
ance—could not 
even hope to be 
accepted as the 
author of his 
own miserable 
lays. Fame 
coming later, | 
argued, might 
be all the 
sweeter to me; 
and I consented 
to humour him 
in his whim. 

Such, then, is 
~ ’ the explanation 





oe ‘ ee I have to offer 
for the appear- 
“ ance of the 


essays signed 

‘ Potley,’ which 
was Andrew’s school nick-name ; and of the verse unhappily signed 
* Peacock,’ a name the school boys had invented for me. A candid 
confession it is on my part, and if it does show Andrew in a very 
bad light I cannot help it, I would save him if I could ; but it is 
time our silly position was ended and the whole of the unfortunate 
scheme disclosed to the eyes of an unsympathising public. 

From week to week, then, our contributions began to appear in 
the Haliston Gazette, Andrew getting credit for my learned and 
elaborate compositions, and I being complimented for his trashy 
sentiment. How miserable at times I felt! How galling it was to 
be in this position ! for I was in such a predicament that [ could 
not give my honest opinion of Andrew’s atrocious rhymes. My 
mouth was closed, and I was in honour bound to accept compli- 
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Ywing to the insertion of Special Christmas features it has been found necessary to hold over two or three 
of the regular contributions this month. All will appear as usual in the February number. 
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nents for verse that I knew positively to be the most arrant rubbish. 
uffered my enemies may never know, nor am I sanguine of 


eir sympathy now ; but it is to my credit that I kept my sufferings 


ye 
\ll seemed to go well enough for a time We used to visit Mrs 
Muir's together, « furnished with the latest copy of the Hadiston 
( , and in the garden herdaughter Jessie sat and listened while 
ew struggled through my masterly periods. What torture it 

“ to listen to him! The beautifully balanced sentences and 
ed phrases fell from his lips as if prose had no right to 

m ; albeit I tried my best to put fire and force into his nerve- 

ines. llow his eyes glistened, too, when Jessie complimented 

e, if it had been his effusions and not my reading that had been 
praised Nor had he the mortification of seeing her yawn over his 
rendering of my musical English. But I saw her and I gloried in 


t: his reading of my work was as irritating to her who did not know 
\fter the reading we usu- 
seated herself at the piano 


the author as to me who had written it 
went into the parlour, where Jessie 


and delighted us with music; and as she played I could sit and 
my ¢ y re-echoed and reverberated in the limpid and liquid 

If (seordy Burt came in, as he frequently did, he had almost 

invar ly, at |e request, to listen to our contributions, and 
e read them a second time ut G;eordy did not care for litera- 
ure, though | was pleased to observe that he was sensible enough 
le at Andrew's verses. My essays, of course, were too pro- 

" for hit he was only a joine: 

Matte ontinued thus for some months Every week did the 
n Gacette appear with our contributions, and I believe I was 

eans of considerably raising the circulation of that paper. Yet 
' is the miserliness of editors, that I never received one single 
farthi for the fruits of my brain Iam having my revenge now ; 
for | have cut my connection with the wretched rag and its sale is 
1 lown | have not fingered a copy of it for weeks. Not even 

| acknowledge it generously —did Andrew’s effusions tend to limit 


irculation | have noticed that the majority of people are 
rtial to rubbish, and, like another great writer—to whom fortune 
been kinder than to myself —I set no limit to the stupidity of the 
public Every week regularly, I repeat, an essay signed ‘ Potley’ 
poem (?) signed * Peacock ’ appeared in the //a/iston Gazette, 
das regularly every Friday night did Andrew and I, each with a 
py of the paper, repair to Mrs. Muir’s garden. I believe that 
lessie was actually beginning to appreciate my essays ; to see their 
rofundity of thought and beauty of diction, de spite the reading of 
m, when Andrew's folly, shameful, unmitigated folly, spoiled 
ything and made us the laughing stock of the village. Yet 
what else could I expect? Ought I not to be thankful that we did 
xy those months of happiness? For it seems wonderful now, 
when | regard the whole matter calmly, that his folly had not, at 
he very inception, betrayed itself to the whok community : as far 
is | am concerned it had been apparent to me for years. 
Phe fact is, Andrew fell in love with Jessie Muir! It may seem 
It became, at least, apparent 


redible, but it is nevertheless true. 


| that he was dangling after her; but it must be remembered 
that Jessie’s fortune was estimated ata thousand pounds. What 
presumption it was! -kancy a fellow of Andrew’s mental calibre 


piring to the hand of Jessie Mui And the best of it was that I had 
gled out Jessie for myself. In my logical way | had argued out 
soberly, and arrived at the conclusion 


the juestie sanecly and 
that the fortunate being who was to be honoured with my love was 
jessie Mui She was a good,. kindly creature, and, though not 
overweiyhted with intellect, /4a/ was a small matter once she were 
mine Kesides, there was no girl inthe village who had one half or 
ne third as much money as she had 

| believe I was the last in the village to become cognisant of 
\ndrew’s egregious folly his is not to be wondered at It wa 
not that | am w in appreciating character and motive ; but simply 
that | am always ready to believe the best of everybody. And in 


ite of the correct estimate | had formed of Andrew’s character, I 





was ever eager to see him in the best light and to him credit for 
cidental evidences of sense and feeling. But the worst of poets is 
that you don’t know when you have them ; and Andrew had all the 


Would | could record that he had 


failings and follies of a poet 


poe redeeming qualities ! 
It was Bob Morrison who first hinted to me of Andrew's aberra 
tion, and, to one of my intuitive perceptions, a hint does not require 
repeated It became in a second a possibility, a probability, 
viction ; for I do not waste time in arriving at a conclusion. 
It was or Friday afternoon that Bob spoke to me, and that same 
evening | could no longer doubt, much as | wished to treat Bob's 
sertion as a baseless calumny But Andrew's devotion, awkward, 
nering, blushing devotion as it was, was too apparent l 
wondered how I had been blind so long, though I could not but 
ribute y ignorance to the unsuspicious simplicity a suileless- 
of ad P ition 
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I went home that night, and in the light of this revelation re-read 
his verses of the previous six or eight weeks. It wasthe first time | 
had ever learned anything from his—or anybody else’s—verse ; but 
if the doggerel spoke at all, it spoke of Jessie Muir. The last one 
was actually dedicated to J.M. It breathed of her ; it worshipped 
her ; it gave her the attributes of a goddess ; it Faugh! It was 
worse than butter, it was butterine. 

What was to be done? This could not be allowed to goon. | 
must put my foot down on it atonce. Of course, I should touch on 
it as gently as possible and treat Andrew as tenderly as I could, 
though he did not in the least deserve it. But as Jessie was to li 
mine, it became me to be magnanimous ; and, after all, it was per- 
haps more foolishness than presumption on Andrew’s part. At 
ieast, so I charitably considered. 

Next day when we metas usual in the Links, I broached the sul 
ject at once. We had stretched ourselves under the old hawthorn 
tree facing the Lady’s Rock, and Andrew was awaiting my essay fo: 
the ensuing week ; but I disappointed him. 

* You’re in love with Jessie Muir,’ I began. 

He raised himself on his elbow and looked at me in asilly pathetic 
way. 

* You have discovered it ?’ he asked. 

* Discovered it!’ I laughed in his face. 
leads me to conclude that you imagine yourself in love.’ 

He looked at me with a helpless despairing expression. 
laugh at me,’ he said. 

I almost felt a twinge of remorse as he spoke ; there was such a 
pleading, childish pathos in the tone. But a sense of duty upheld 
me; and I abominate sentimentality. 

‘Hlave you thought of love ?’ I asked him. 

‘In the presence of such beauty who caz think?’ he raved 
* Her eyes? Her lips ? F 

‘ Have you reasoned it out logically ?’ 1 continued, determined to 
make him face the question. 

‘Her lips?’ he repeated. ‘ Her figure?’ 

‘About a thousand I should put it,’ I broke in. 
estimate ?’ 

This stung him into life, and he sat bolt upright. 
mean ?’ he cried. His eyes were flashing, but I kept cool. It 
touches one to the quick to see his motive laid bare in all its prosy 
vulgarity ; and this had been done so delicately here that he was 
caught, and his anger gave him away. 

* Don’t alarm yourself, Andrew,’ I said ; ‘keep cool if you can. 
You think you are in love? Well, let us assume it for the purpose 
of argument. Given, first, A.//. is in love with F.M. ; second, 
¥.M. is not in love with A.H. What do you make of that, 
Andrew ?’ 

This rather staggered him. He became quiet as a lamb, and, 
with a melo-dramatic action, let his head fall on his hands. ‘Is it 
Geordy Burt ?’ he asked. 

* Geordy Burt !’ I shouted in contempt. 
in love with me.’ 

He jumped to his feet at once, and stared down on me with blaz- 
ing eyes. 

* With you ?’ he hissed. 
What a simpleton he was after all! 
speaking still in his tragically indignant manner— 

‘I’m in love with her,’ I calmly replied. ‘That settles the 
matter, Andrew. I thought I should break it to you as tenderly as 


and now that you know, we’ll say no more about it. Sit 
I'll read you a beauty I’ve 





‘I’ve discovered what 


* Don’t 





‘What's your 


*What do you 


* No, Andrew, J.M. is 


He spoke as if the idea were incredible 
‘And you ?’ he continued, 


pt ssible 4 
down, man, and don’t sentimentalise. 
got for next week.’ 
" No!’ heshrieked. ‘Sit and listen to your infernal rot?’ He 
really was alarming in his rage, and said things he would be sorry 
for in his calmer moments. 
‘You're excited, Andrew,’ I said, ‘and not accountable for your 
words.’ 
* But you know I’m accountable for my actions,’ he hissed almost 
in my face ‘and so yew are safe.’ 
What did the fellow mean? He appeared to be raving mad. 
And you’ve traded on my verses all this time?’ He spoke 
with a rapid utterance that might almost have been mistaken * 
‘You have read her my love lays ; the outpourings 0 
the declaration of my love ; and she has accepted it all 
as yours ; and under false colours you have captured her heatt. 
What a fool I have been! And I trusted you as a friend.’ 
What a fool he was,—at that very moment indeed—I knew 
perfectly, though I was too polite to say so. But to imag n that 
his wretched effusions had assisted me! Mercy on his soul, wiat 


eloquence 
my heart ; 


vanity 


{ spoke out plainly to him then. ‘ Andrew,’ I said, ‘you have 


had the credit of writing those essays, essays of which Macaulay 
might have been proud’ (he affected to laugh contemptuously) — 
tly that 


accepted it without a blush, while all along you knew periec 
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I bore the blame of writing that doggerel of yours. For your sake 
[ bore it manfully, and not even you yourself have ever heard me 
once lay it to your charge.’ 

‘ Nor has Jessie Muir,’ he struck in. 

‘No, nor Jessie Muir, as you say, Andrew ; and I am glad to hear 
you admit it. Asa matter of fact you could not deny it. 1 did not 
know till last week that she was your inspiration, and I should not 
have known yet had it not been that you dedicated the poem to |. M 

‘And the next : 
will be dedicated to 
|. M. too,’ he hissed; 
and turning on his 
heel he strode away. 

What a fool he 
was! I watched him 
with his ungainly 
swing as he tore 
along, and I laughed 

t his inordinate 
vanity. For what 
foolishness is not 
egoism answerable? 

So far, however, 
my way was now 
clear. I had dis- 
posed of Andrew, 
ind it only remained 
for me to declare 
myself to Jessie, 
which I resolved to 
do at once, 

On Sunday even- 
ing I strolled round 
to the Muirs’ and 
found Jessie, as I 
had expected, in the 
garden. She was 
sitting in the little 
summer-house that 
looked out on the 
sea, and I thought 
as 1 gazed on the 
lovely prospect that 
life was full of sun- 
shine, it might be, 
because our hearts 
were full of love. 

Jessie had been 
reading, and the 
boo lay open on 
her knee as I en- 
tered and took the 
seat opposite her. 
We sat with only 
the little rustic table 
between us, on 
which a lovely arm 
and hand were lying 
restiully. I was in 
no mood for wasting 
time, hnowing that 


Geordy Burt might 

oin us at any mo- 
ment, and 1 began 

t once 

‘Do you know, ‘SHE WAS SITTING IN rH LITTLE 
essie, [ asked, SUMMER-HOUSE THAT LOOKED OUT ON 
‘that have dis- 

HE SEA.’ 

vered some one 
Who is in love with 
¥ 


‘Indeed ?’ she asked archly, her raised eyebrows seeming to put 
juestion as expressively as her mobile lips. ‘And is that a 

wonder of wonders, sir?’ 
was said in such a sweetly coquettish way that I could 


hardly keep myself from blurting out an avowal of my love right 
away ; but whatever I did I was determined to comport myself 
c usly, and I restrained my impetuosity. 


I answered gallantly ; ‘no wonder ; and perhaps that may 
be en as an excuse for his presumption. The someone I speak 


ol \ndrew Hutton.’ I said this very delicately, but in spite of 
my delicacy, Jessie could not help seeing the absurdity of it, and 
he ps nippled with laughter. ‘1 thought it might have been 
y t,’ she said. 





I felt the blood tinglivg in my cheeks at once. * Jessie,’ | mur 
mured, * have you discovered my secret ?’ 

* Is love so easily hidden ?’ she asked as coquettishly as before. 

‘I am glad you know,’ I sighed ; ‘and yet, Jessie, | have tried 
to hide it.’ 

‘Hide it?’ she queried. ‘In the //a/iston Gazette O, tie !’ 
And she held up a warning foretinger to me, at the same time smil- 
ing so bewitchingly that I laid my left hand on hers where it rested 
on the table. What 
did she think of 
Andrew's verses, | 
wondered, | am in- 
clined to believe she 
liked them her 
tastes were not 
literary, certainly 
and, being bound 
’ by our bargain, I 

did not divulge the 
authorship. 

‘And you liked 
my verses?’ I haz- 
arded, 

‘oO n verybody 
likes verses,’ she 
answered — inditler 
ently. 

*But when they 
have a personal ap 
plication a 

*Ah, then—that’s 
different,’ she said. 

‘And you know 


Llove you, Jessie ’’ 

‘Know it? You 
silly boy!’  llow 
sweet from her lips 
the words sounded, 
‘Everybody knows 
it. Love and a 
cough are two things 
that can’t be hid- 
den,’ 

* Then | am hap- 
py,’ | murmured. 

She smiled over 
at me archly, 
humorously, in 
quiringly, and I 
confess | almost 
clasped her to my 
heart and kissed her 
coral lips. 

‘llow little it 
takes to make some 
folks happy,’ she 
said, 

*No,’ I began, in 
my most refined and 
didactic style ; ‘ the 
knowledge that 
you —’ 

*Ah!’ she said, 
breaking in upon 

; , the only speech I 
; al A had prepared, ‘the 
’ knowledge of my 
knowledge of your 
love, you would 
say.’ And he 
laughed loud in her 
joy. 

Now, that was 
not what I was going to say, and I smiled at her ingenuou 
ness. 

* But here come Mamma and Georvye,’ she continued, ‘ and we 
must put an end to this.’ 

* Defer it,’ I corrected. 

‘Well, defer it, if you will have it so.’ 

* Till Friday?’ 

‘Till Friday, importunate boy. See, here’s a flower for you,’ 
and she put a yeranium in my buttonhole. 

* How old are you ?’ 

* Nearly eighteen, Jessie.’ 
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‘Why, what an age!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you think you are 
; for me? j 
: Before I could answer her, Geordy Burt and her mamma had 
ned us, and my lips were sealed ; 
I did not stay long after they had com: I was too happy, and 
| felt that it would be indelicate to flaunt my happiness in Geordy’s 





| e, who, | had noticed even then, hankered after Jessie in his 

by own boorish way Bidding them ‘Good night,’ I set out for a walk 

" ust to dream of my bliss; and as I walked I pictured to myself 

I rand future that was to be our Jessie’s money would purchase 

r la, and with my writings oh, delightful prospect ! Little did 
| know the sutlerings that awaited me. 

During all that w I lived in a dream, longing only for Friday 
be night. I was too happy to harbour ill will, and when I met 
‘ Andrew at the Debating Society on Thursday evening I talked to 
4 him kindly, and freely forgave him And, oh! though he knew 
‘ ut he had done, and could anticipate what awaited me, he said 

ever a word about it—yea, even pretended to be glad of my 
F forgiven ©, hypo risy ! 

lriday night came at last, and at six o’clock I rushed for my 
r paper, na putt it into my pocket, made for the garden and 
\ happiness As 1 passed the group of miners at Haw Head, Adam 
f lk illed out to me, * You've excelled yoursel’ this time, Peacock,’ 
’ ill the others laughed as if he had made a joke. In the Haw 
K Brae, too, Mary Bn topped me with the query, ‘Are you 

tually goin’ to see her ?’ to which I deigned no reply. Why are 
’ women so curiou I asked myself at the time ; but I know now 

what prompted the question 

When I reached the rarden I was doome d to disappointment, lor, 


: 
fter my week of dreams, here was Geordy Burt sitting with Jessie, 


€ 


7 the people here vulgarly phrase it, * quite jocose.’ 
*Hlere comes the poet,’ Geordy cried, as I sauntered up to them, 
d | fancied I detected a kind of bitterness in the tone 
rhe poet who dedicates his lays to J. M.,’ Jessie added. ‘1 
: wonder who |. M. is.’ 
I bowed in my most polished way, and answered gallantly, 
" *l don't think ¢#/a¢ should be a subtle conundrum to_ Jessie 
! Muir 
i ‘No!’ roared that great boor at her side, exploding with 
laughter, ‘I don’t think it should, especially when her charms 
re so delicately delineated You see, I’m copyin’ your English 
" “ puttin’ it,’ he added, dropping into the vulgar vernacular. 
lle couldn’t help it, poor fellow ! 
‘I am glad you like the poem,’ I said with a quiet dignity, and 
now remembering that I had altogether neglected looking for the 
Verses I had been thinking only of my essay. 
* Like it?’ Jessie echoed ; ‘ it’s sublime !’ 
: \n’ so true to life,’ the vulgar one chimed in. ‘Will I read it 
: to ye’ Ye see, Potley’s no here, an’ you can read his essay.’ 
a4 Now, I knew what Geordy Burt’s reading was, but I could not 
’ refuse to listen It would have sounded conceited if I had told him 
: that | could read it infinitely better myself. Truth has often to be 
: rificed to politeness, and | could only bow my assent and ask 
: him to proceed . 
ray sit down and hear it in comfort,’ Jessie suggested, making 
room for me at her side ; and I seated myself, with the consoling 
; reflection that, though the English would be murdered, I had 
it least the pleasure of listening sitting next to the girl I loved 
; ‘hiirnt!’ Geordy flung out the word as if it had been boomed 
\ from a cannon, and I started with astonishment 
S ‘What?’ I ened 
: ‘hlit!’ Geordy boomed again *‘Ilae ye forgotten your ain 
title ? 
I began to feel uncomfortable ; but it is impossible to describe 
’ the state of my feelings when he had finished reading the following 
fiendish verses, They burned themselves into my mind as | 
listened 
; 
: FLIRT! 
; 
(l'erses dedicated to J. M.) 
} Yes, take my crushed and bleeding heart 
; And sling it round your slender neck, 
; Pierced through with that love-poisoned dart 
Made life a wreck 
And call your simpering sex and show 
7 This proof of your unerring skill 
; In laying love-blind victims low 
’ At your sweet will. 
: You'll point to it with blushing pride, 
i A trophy of the syren art 
) ‘ ty which you lured me to your side 
. To bre my heart 


se 
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Yet, say not how the deed was done : 
Though fiends in woman’s form they be, 
They'll turn and curse you, every one, 
And weep for me. 
Go, ply your wiling work once more 
And torture men to hear them moan ; 
Till broken hearts make red with gore 
Your heart of stone. 


And, as the Indian counts his foes 
In scalps with which his breast is decked, 
Keep you your list in hearts, of those 
Whose lives you’ ve wrecked, 

‘ Isn’t it beautiful ?’ Jessie asked when he had done. 

‘What do vow think ?’ Geordy questioned in a most aggressive 
manner. But I could not speak. A cold sweat had broken out al] 
over me and my tongue was parched. All I felt was that Jessie was 
lost to me for ever ; my villa demolished at a blow. And this was 
Andrew Hutton’s doing ; the work of him I had honoured as 
O Hypocrisy ! 


friend. O Baseness! O Cowardice ! 

‘ I'll tell you what it is,’ Geordy burst out in flaming anger ; ‘it’s 
a dirty little composition, and you’re a~——scoundrel.’ 

‘Sir!’ I said, regaining my tongue at last, ‘if you have no 


respect for yourself, remember at least that you are in the presence 
of a lady.’ 

‘© David Laing,’ Jessie laughed with frank good nature ; ‘a 
flirt, you mean.’ 

Could I believe my ears? She did not seem shocked. I sank 
back in my seat annihilated, and Geordy gave a guffaw loud enough 
to raise a roof, and rude enough to rouse disgust. 

‘I don’t think you're a scoundrel,’ Jessie said gently, ‘but I 
believe you’re an egregious fool.’ She shook her head at me as she 
spoke and smiled in honest disgust. And I had to stand this, and 
from her! I bent my head and sobbed aloud. 

‘ Poor wee mannie !’ Geordy muttered. ‘ Was ums ca’d a scoun- 
drel an’ him but a fool ?’ 

-] could bear it no longer and leaped to my feet. 
mistake here,’ I screamed. 

‘It’s a’ mistakes thegether,’ Geordy grunted. 
man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jessie, ‘run away home and Ill be pleased to see you 
when you make a man of yourself ; but don’t call till then.’ 

* That’s exile for life,’ Geordy laughed. 

[ turned and walked sadly away. As I passed Haw Head, Adam 
Bell again called out to me. ‘ How’s your broken heart, Peacock ? 
he asked, and the miners roared at his sally. 

‘ Ay, it’s awfu’ to hae doin’s wi’ a flirt,’ Willie Tyler commented, 
and they laughed again. 

I knew that the story was over the whole village by this time and 
would not readily die. The only thing left to me was to make 
full and honest confession. This I have now done, and if, as | 
already said, the confession shows Andrew Hutton in a very bad 
light, I ask candidly, ‘Can / help it?’ The fault was his, not 
mine ; and if he has a conscience I leave him alone with it—mine at 


* There’s some 


* Awa’ hame, 


least is clear. 

I have just heard that Geordy Burt and Jessie Muir are to be 
married next month. He is welcome to her. I was deceived in 
her. Fancy a lady whom profanity does not shock ! And what is 
he? A joiner ; a coarse, uncultured, country joiner ! 

And she might have had me! 
——— & eo 


Messrs. Blackie and Son send us a Report showing the results 
of their annual competition in Writing, Drawing, Lette-ing, and 
Painting, during the year 1897, and an announcement of the condi 
tions for the similar competition for 1898. It is interesting to learn 
that the scheme established by Mr. Vere Foster has been in 
continuous operation for twenty-seven years, and that during that 
time pupils of more than 4,000 schools have taken part in the 
competitions, and that over £ 3,300 has been distributed as prizes | 
successful competitors. 

The books which form the basis of the tests are the well-know 
copy-books originated by Mr. Vere Foster and his more recent, but 
well-established series of Drawing and Painting books. Of! the 
Writing books there are now five distinct series, —The Original, the 
Palmerston, Series A, Bold Series (Civil Service), and the Up- 
right. Thus there is ample room for choice of style. The compe- 
tition has undoubtedly had beneficial influence on the improvement 
of handwriting where it has been adopted, and we feel justified in 
recommending it to the earnest attention of teachers. 


New Dictation, 


New Composition Stories, 


and New Reading Tests, will from time 
to time appear in our columns. 
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VICE WILSON DECEASED. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD. 


CHAPTER L 


RCHIBALD 
WILSON had 


gone wrong. 
‘ But it had been 


hushed up, and 
it is not for us 
to rake up ill 
stories. 

Now, when a 
schoolmaster 
goes wrong, however 
hushed up it may be, 
he goes away. That 
is one of the rules of 
the game. As to 
where he goes that 
does not so much 
matter, for he usually 
finds it exceedingly 
difficult to school- 
master | anywhere. 
Managers have such 
an awkward way of 
wanting to know 
what ‘your former 
Chairman’ thought. 
It was to London that 
Wilson went, because 
it was the first place 
he thought of. It was 
in London he re- 
mained, because of 
that disagreeable 
habit of school mana- 
gers. His splendid 
testimonials availed 
him nothing. 

The word drink 
saves a great deal 





& WORD “DRINK” SAVES A GREAT Of writing. It ex- 
DEAL OF WRITING.’ plains readily and 
fully why nine months 
later Wilson found himself penniless ; and it also explains how he 
made a friend—as friendship is understood among those who have 
gone wrong. Edward Lattern ought to have been a graduate, a 
distinvuished graduate, of a certain great University, but that was 
four years ago, and now he actually envied the certificate of the 
Second Class that My Lords of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council had seen fit to grant to Archibald Wilson. There was a 
certain demand for certificated schoolmasters, while nobody appeared 
to have any use for a rusticated Honoursman, with a happy dis- 
position, and an acquired taste for liquor. 
When he was sober—and for obvious reasons he was often sober 
Lattern longed for a chance to earn an honest livelihood. Wilson 
had lost this longing, so it is not unnatural that it was to him that 


the chance came. The School Board of Balnabrattockie had got 
into trouble with the Education Department for unduly delaying to 
hil the post left vacant by the death of their Headmaster. As the 
result of a letter from the Department they met hurriedly, and ap- 
pointed Wilson on the strength of his testimonials alone. 

T pitchforked into ‘ £140 a year and a house’ Wilson found it 


imperative to celebrate the event. Lattern assisted. 

Next morning when Lattern came to consciousness in the mean 
ittle room he shared with Wilson, he missed his friend. He never 
Knew w the thing had come about, but that forenoon he had an 

portunity of identifying his comrade’s body in the mortuary at the 
¢ Street Police Station. A hansom had been what the 

call the proximate cause. Observe the words, ‘he had 
rtunity,’ but he did not exercise it. His great temptation 

e, and Wilson’s nameless body found a pauper’s grave. 





\ ttern sucked un unwilling pipe, and examined the papers 
that son had had the caution to leave at home when setting out 
tor t] lebration, he gradually reasoned himself into believing that 
he was doing a rather meritorious thing in assuming the name and 
place ‘iat hed once belonged to the gruesome tenant of the mortuary. 


ome time to cone to this conclusion, for he had the re- 


mains of an excellent conscience ; and besides, there was a vague 
impression floating about in his mind of the exceedingly unpleasant 
consequences that followed detection in the act of impersonation. 

It did not occur to him to question his fitness for the post at Bal- 


nabrattockie. He had the not uncommon notion that anybody 
can be a schoolmaster if only he knows enough, and certainly 
nobody could call him an ignorant man. He was steeped in 


Classics, had a good knowledge of modern languages, and had 
dabbled in the Higher Mathematics. His only tear was that he 
should be too good for the place. 

The problem still remained to raise enough money to get to Bal 
nabrattockie in fairly decent clothes. There are ways of raising 
money in small quantities with no security beyond expectations 
Wilson raised six pounds, to be paid in twelve monthly instalments 
ef two pounds each, the first instalment to be paid at once. ‘That 
is, he found himself with four pounds in hand and a debt of twenty 
two pounds. He did not quite understand how this came about 
you see it was the Higher Mathematics he had studied. After all, 
he reflected, four pounds is not a bad exchange for a bit of paper 
with certain words written on it ; and it certainly enabled him to 
seize his last chance. 

CHAPTER IL 
You can get to Balnabrattockie by train if you are prepared to walk 
the last fifteen miles of the way. By boat you can reach within five 
miles of it. Nobody ever knew by which way the pretended Wilson 
came. He had given no notice of his coming, and arrived footsor 
and dusty at half-past seven on the Saturday preceding the Monday 
on which he was to begin his duties. 

His first business was to hunt for lodgings, but this soon showed 
itself to be a much more formidable undertaking than he had ba 
gained for. ‘ Naebody,’ as a small boy cheerfully explained, ‘lets 
ludgers here.’ 

The news soon spread that the New Maister was looking for 
lodgings. By and by this reached the ears of Mr. Mason, the Chair 
man of the Board, who at once went to the last place in the villag: 
that Wilson thought of going to. Turning over a new leaf is hard 
work at the best ; but it is impossible if you have to go to places 
like the White Bull to do it in, Chairman and teacher met on the 
threshold of the inn, for Wilson had been at last driven to seek 
shelter there. He had still two shillings and three odd coppers in 
his pocket, and had he once entered there is small doubt as to the 
result. Mr. Mason did not know what a bit of missionary work he 
did that night as he laid his broad hand on Wilson’s shoulder and 
cried : 

‘ If it’s ludgins yer seekin’, Mr. Wilson, it’s no in the Aud// ye'll 
getthem. Come awa’ wi’ me. I've got ludgins fur ye.’ 

* Yes, but what are your terms. They may be too 

‘Terms, young man, terms? Man, I’m the Chairman o’ the 
Board, an’ ye talk tae me o’ terms. Come awa’ ; ye’ll bide wi’ me 
ower Sunday onywey, an’ then we'll see.’ 

‘Do you mean that you will put me up for nothing?’ asked 
Wilson, with the caution bred of four years of low life in London, 

Mr. Mason only looked the wrath he could not fittingly express, 
and contented himself with growling : 

‘Come on, whaur’s yer luggage ?’ 

As the burly Chairman had already seized the small bag Wilson 
had been carrying, this was an awkward question, When a man has 
plunged into £22 of debt to buy a whole suit of ready-made clothes, 
a second-hand overcoat, and half-crown hat, and has pawned a 
walnut writing-desk to buy a black travelling bag, he cannot under 
stand how another man can dangle that bag contemptuously in his 
hand and ask : 

‘Is this aw’? 

This point being settled, the two walked to the Chairma: 
house, each full of wonder at the other. What sort of fellow i 
this thought the Chairman, who comes all the way from London 
with nothing but this pocket-book ota bag ? What sort of a man 
is this who proposes to put me up almost against my will, and 
for nothing ? thought Wilson, whose London training had removed 
the idea of hospitality far from the region of practical affairs. 

At supper there was another tragic moment—tragic without th 
knowledge of the chief actor. 

‘Dae ye tak a drap o’ the cratur?’ asked Mason, holding up in- 
vitingly the handsome cut glass bottle within which sparkled the 
beautiful yellow liquid. 

Wilson’s face was a study, but Mason was not a student. Ile 
read only indecision and shame in his guest’s expression, and sought 
to put him at his ease again. 

‘Man, ye needna’ be ashamed o’ yer opinions. I ken twa’r three 
rale decent teetotallers. ‘The minister ’umsel’ his gi’en up the bit 
drappie fur the sake o’ some o’ the drouthie bodies he wants tae 
spean o’t.’ With that the bottle was swept over to the host’s 
side of the table, and Mrs. Mason ordered up some innocent 
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540 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


fizzing mixture for Wilson, who thus for a second time that evening ‘Please, sir, no sir,’ expostulated the boy. ‘ You said page 72.’ 
was saved from a relapse Somewhat staggered, Wilson went forward and discovered that 
Sunday was a day of peace and surprise for the impostor school- the book was not the ‘ Advanced Reader.’ This led to enquiries, 
which revealed the fact that the forty pupils before him represented 


master Everything was so different from what he had been accus- 
ecame much more timid about Monday’s work four classes—Standards IV., V., VI. and Ex.-VI. The names were 


tomed to, that he be 
than he had expected to be. At church he had been introduced to meaningless to him, but the fact that he had four classes to teach 
scores of people who had all shaken his hand and his confidence. was painfully clear, 

* And I am only one man,’ he reflected. 


Most of them spoke only of the weather and the sermon, but some 
of them dropped unintelligible words about Codes and percentages 
Jocular men those, but Wilson made no response to their 


Between reading and spelling things went on somehow, till the 
hands of the school clock indicated ten minutes to eleven. A little 


and |taws 
innuendos girl, seeing that the teacher paid no attention to the important fact 
\ stuck-up prig,’ was the verdict of the jocular men the clock was emphasizing, came up to him and said demurely 

*Where did he pick up that fine English accent?’ asked the * Please, sir, we get out for our minints now.’ 

patriot ‘Do you?’ replied Wilson, gazing round at the eagerly interested 

e of the younger men wondered sarcastically who his tailor faces, Then unwilling to admit that he did not know what minints 

wa Iiow were they to know that he wore ready-mades? Most were, he added ‘ All right.’ 

of the young women thought better of him. The children said The words had hardly left his lips when there was a rush for the 
ery littke—they had too much at stake—they wisely reserved their door. The youngsters had taken what they believed to be his 


measure. 
iy Monday morning Wilson had come to the conclusion that Suddenly left alone, he wandered into the room where Miss 


perhaps schoolmastering might not be just so easy after all. Never-  Brunnie and her share of the pupils had disappeared. He found her 


theless he put a bold face upon it, and accompanied bis host to the marching out her youngsters in regular military order. 
chool as bravely as if he had some real notion of what was ex- * My lot went out much quicker,’ he remarked. 
pected of him rhree of the remaining four members of the Board ‘ Indeed,’ was the stiff reply. She took his speech as an un- 
turned up at the school to introduce the new master. There was favourable criticism, and resented it. 
1 evident desire to make a sort of function of the affair. ‘Yes, the beggars bolted the moment I said “ All right.’ 
Che school had an average attendance of about 120: the staff This put a new complexion on his remark, He evidently did not 
‘ isting of the master, a certificated mistress named Miss Brunnie, mean to bully her after all. His next words put his position quite 
at vo pupil teachers, popularly known as Miss Mary and Mister clearly. 
rom ‘I say, Miss Brunnie, are there any teachers absent ?’ 
by the time the New Master and the Chairman had reached the * No, there’s nobody absent. We're all here.’ 
chool, the children were all assembled in the larger schoolroom, ‘ But I’ve four classes in there. Am I expected to divide myself 
vhich was fortunate, for Wilson would never have managed to en- by four ?’ ; 
ineer them properly into their places Mr. Mason made a care- ‘Had you a teacher for every class in your former scnool re 
fully prepared moral little speech to the children, at the close of ‘Of course,’ he replied readily and truthfully, his mind full of 


which he called for three cheers for the New Master. The cheers Wrenchester. ‘Don’t you always have?’ 
‘No, it isn’t quite usual in country schools,’ she answered drily. 


were cordially given —what healthy schoolboy ever refused a chance 

of shouting within the school wall and then somehow the ball ‘At present I have seven classes in this department between myself 

seem to lie at Wilson’s foot Something was expected of and Miss Maiy.’ 

him, but he did not know precisely what. A flash of memory from ‘The d eh! that is, how do you manage it?’ 

hi vn schoo! days gave him an inspiration He called for three This was indeed reversing their roles. The Master was secking 

cheers for the Chairman, and then for three more for the other advice from the Mistress who a moment ago had been ready to 
She could not understand 


members of the Board. This seemed to meet the case so far But fight for her independence and dignity. 
still expecting something, Wilson it. It was in a constrained tone that she gave her advice: ‘You 


is the me mbers app ared to be 
should follow the Time Table, Mr. Wilson.’ 


ut the knot by bowing and wishing them good morning. 


\s soon as the somewhat disappointed gentlemen had gone, Miss ‘The 7ime Zable,’ he stammered, reddening, for he thought she 
Lrunnie put the younger children through some bewildering evolu- was advising him to pack up at once ; ‘ what ‘Time Table r 
ions, the upshot of which was the disappearance of about seventy ‘The old one—Mr. Fraser’s. You'd better use it till you have 
ittle ones, and Miss Mary into another room, Mister Tom marched time to make a new one for yourself.’ 
off about twenty more into a side classroom, and Wilson found him- Then, marking his evident confusion, she led him back to his 
self standing before some forty boys and girls of ages running from own room, and pointed out the Time Table on the wall. He was 
ten to fifteen very grateful, and did not at all object to the hint that the children 


had already been far too long in the playground enjoying their 


thought Wilson, ‘but what to do next ' 
Thanks to her hints, and the aid of Mister Tom, the 


‘This seems my lot, 
minints. 


}' c me 

\s a matter of fact the Time Table was hanging on the wall just — time passed more smoothly up till 12. 30, when the interval was due. 
behind him But to find a Time Table presupposes a knowledge of Just as Wilson was about to call upon Mr. Tom to dismiss the 
its existence Nobody had said*anything to him about Time Tables, classes, Mr. Mason re-appeared and proclaimed a half-holiday, 
but they had said a great deal about Codes, He must see what he nominally in honour of the New Master, but really to allow the 


Master time to look out for rooms. 
After all, there was no great difficulty. While the little boy was 
right in a general way about ‘ludgers,’ it was felt that a school- 


was different from other tolks, and was a rather handy 
His very 


could do in this direction 
* You, sir, at the end of the back bench, come here.’ 
\ gawky lad approached cautiously, for the tone—a close imita- 


tion of the tones common in the master’s old school of Wrenchester master 
person to have about a house where there were children. 


neighbourhood was felt to be in some way conducive to learning 
Of the five places submitted to him Wilson chose the cheapest, with 


did not invite confidence 
*Show me your Code 
The boy looked hopelessly back at his companions, and despair- 
out going to see It. 

‘1 suppose you're richt,’ commented Mason, doubtfully ; “bit 
Ye’ll be furnishin’ the skill-hoose 


ingly at the Master 
* Don’t you hear me, you blockhead?’ ‘This was again a remi- 
to tone and words, of the Wrenchester days. efter aw’, it disna maitter much. 
‘Ves, sir afore lang, I’m thinkin’.’ 
‘Then why don’t you show me your Code?’ *‘Ah—oh—ah, yes, yes! 
\s the master’s eye was fixed on the school bag, a sudden thought debt-burdened adventurer. 


to the lad, prompting him to hand out his * Advanced 


niscence, both as 
Oh, yes, of course,’ stammered the 


occurred 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Keadet 
‘oo you mean the reading-book, sir?’ ‘ ‘ , ‘vipg 
‘Of course,’ replied Wilson sternly, not knowing: what else to Now began the real work of turning over that new leaf. Giving 
ay Chen turning to the waiting children he gave the order to up the drinking habit was naturally a terrible struggle ; but the de- 
mands made by his new profession were such as to prove a valuable 


open books, 

Phere was some little difficulty about the page, but that wassoon counter-irritant. we 
and Wilson settled down to his work. Schoolmastering was He found that he had literally to begin his education all - 
again. Parsing, of a kind, he had learned at Wrenchester, but the 
subject had obviously made great strides since those days. Theo 
there was a mystery called Analysis that troubled his pupils much, 
It was in Geography, however, that he ! und him 


The smallest boys in his Standard I\ had an 


over, 
turning out an easy enough job after all. 
Chree boys and four girls had read with more or less expression 
rtions of one of Addison's essays, when the eighth pupil burst out 
into a selection from the Pickwick Papers. 
*Yon have lost the place, you careless fellow.’ 


but him more. 
self most deficient. 
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together weird familiarity with places that he had never heard of, 
and names that he could not pronounce. 

» Night after night he spent in his room grinding up the neat little 
yall-maps that an enterprising publisher has issued, of such a con- 
venient size that illiterate schoolmasters can hang them from their 
sas-brackets and devour them without stirring from their easy 
hairs. Under those conditions you may even smoke while you 
tudy, but Wilson did not smoke. You may think it a strategic 


calculating, £2 13s. 10f,¢., being the fifty-second part of £140. 
But schooimasters are not paid by the week. In Balnabrattockic 
they are paid by the quarter. 

In his desperation for a smoke he did a wise, if not a very dig 
nified, thing. He consulted his friend Miss Brunnie. Let there 
be no misunderstanding about this. Miss Brunnie had, no doubt, 
her love affairs (I should be sorry to think she hadn't), but Wilson 


played no part in thea, 

















‘ir’s FOR YOU TO WEAR TILL THI SALARY.’ 


under ry to give up smoking and drinking at the same time, 
right. Wilson was not such a fool as to be ignorant of 


iss] s, he did not want to give up smoking, If he did not 
moe s because he could not help himself 

Most ‘le know what it is to have too little money ; but very 
W ind even among schoolmasters, know what it is to have no 


This was Wilson’s condition now. He was a literal 
f the French ‘ sans le sou.’ 
hat he had already earned, as he was never tire 1 of 


She at once offered—as he half feared and wholly hoped she 
would—a loan. In school matters Wilson might be a little at sea, 
in a borrowing transaction he was at hom Above everything, 
your broken man always prides himself upon giving an acknow- 
ledgement for money received. Accordingly Wilson produced a 
piece of paper, flourished across it the familiar IO U, added the 
modest sum ros. and his signature, and handed the result to his 
creditor. She looked strangely at him as she put away the paper 
Lady teachers are not In the habit of advancing money to Head- 
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. 
master Poor Wilson did not know how low he had fallen in the The Inspector stole a sidelong glance at this unearthly teacher, ” 
estimation of the Mistre but an incident that occurred a few but could not make up his mind whether Wilson was innocent oy *" 
f days later rather opened his eyes to his position among the Balna- impudent. - 
brattockian ‘You are of course aware of the consequences of this irregu : 
rhe ex-VI. boys had by this time got to like the New Master _ larity?’ ul 
thoroughly Among them, at least, he could maintain his sclf- ‘No,’ answered Wilson in some surprise, ‘What does it matte; lr 
respect by showing a familiarity with classical work that totally when it’s marked, so long’s it’s all right ?’ 
eclipsed anything that the deceased paragon, Mr. Fraser, had ever ‘Innocent,’ thought the Inspector ; ‘ but where can he have be itt 
heen able to show. Wilson was not astonished, therefore, to find brought up? <A 47 1i(c) I'll swear.’ Then he added aloud : aor 
Alec Moreland waiting behind his class-fellows, and naturally * 1 shall have to enter it in your Log-book.’ was 
thought the boy wanted light upon some dark place of the Latin * Yes?’ was the interrogative reply. 
(jrammat But as soon as the other boys were quite out of sight, ‘Kindly show me your Log-book,’ continued the Inspector 
Moreland plunged his hand into his inner breast pocket and pro- _ little stiffly. wer 
: duced a brand new silver watch * Log-book, what Log-book ?’ 4 n 
Wilson looked at him curiously, but said nothing. After a painful lt was evident that Wilson was really ignorant, or a better acto; - 
use, the boy blurted out nervously, ‘ It's for you to wear till the than the Inspector was inclined to give him credit for. A litt ea 
alary ‘ ‘ explanation was followed by a hunt in which the Inspector joined 508 
his time Wilson winced. Did his very pupils know how stone- The missing volume was found under the copybooks in the sch ‘ 
broken he was ? cupboard. 
*What do you mean, Moreland ? In the course of the hunt the Inspector made some reference a1 
rhe tone was so stern, and the surname was so unfamiliar—how  Orbilius, and to his astonishment found his Horace capped by t- 
was Wilson to guess that in Scottish Board schools it is unusual to Wilson’s Martial. A few more such familiazities had passed befo: I 
call pupils by their surnames ?— that the boy stuttered a moment or Wilson realized his danger. When he did realize it the time { is : 
two betore the words came. When they did come it was with arush. retreat was passed. Mr. Kilnadders, himself an English Univer gai 
‘ They’re sayin’ it isn’t decent for 2 teacher not to have a watch, sity man, knew by unfailing little signs that Wilson had importe ‘ 
nd I'm not allowed to wear it till I’ve lett school,—and no- his learning from the south. An Inspector is privileged to ask bu 
body “Il know,—and I thought you'd like it till you got your own out questions that would be impertinent in a common man, but whe ess 
ol Mr. Kilnadders saw that Wilson was uneasy under the examinatior i 
Realizing in time what his words meant, the boy stopped ; but he _ he courteously gave another turn to the conversation. ntit 
had said quite cnough to let Wilson know that gossip was busy with When his visitor left—without making the threatened disagreeal vi 
his name, and to some purpose. lor a moment he hesitated how entry in the Log-book—Wilson felt a great sense of relief Salt 
o take this offer, then with a smile he went on, ‘Thank you very the escape he had made from a great danger. If he had know wou 
much, my lad; but, since I’ve gone so long without a watch, I’d that the Inspector had examined Miss Brunnie for ten minut n 


about the New Master, the feeling of relief might not have beer H 





prefer to struggle along for a while longer.’ 
In school itself things went on with a sort of rough smoothness. quite so great. 

The discipline was far from bad ; but from the ignorance of the However, time passed pleasantly enough, and the actual dang: 

master, it had no chance to be good. The place was so full of sur- came from quite another source after all. 

prises for him that he could hardly settle down himself ; so it is not . _ : 

to be wondered at that the children were a little restless. He found, CHAPTER IV. 

for example, that where he thought he was strong he was deplorably ONE evening Wilson had just finished what Mrs. Connachie in- sup} 

weak At Wrenchester he had made quite a reputation as a sisted cw calling his ‘tea,’ and was settling down to learn off a scho 

draughtsman, but here he found that his drawing was of no use, those distressing tributaries of the Yorkshire Ouse, when his land- pn 

His landscapes and faces and horses seemed all out of place among lady knocked at the door, and with pardonable pride laid tw itw 

the rigid lines of the pupils’ copy-books ; and, above all, there was _ letters on the table with the polite jingle, ‘ Please, sir, /a letters rest 

a thing called Scale-drawing, that was, on the whole, worse than Perhaps Mrs. Connachie was surprised at this sudden outbreak o! Y 

\nalysis. Again, when he cheerfully undertook the singing of the correspondence : Wilson was appalled. In_ his case there was y. 

whole of the Senior Department, he found that the children did not some excuse for that silly habit all non-business men and wom tti 

know a note of his kind and he did not know a note of theirs. He have of gaping at the outside of a letter as long as possible befor I 

split the difference by teaching them by ear, and got a disagreeable opening it. One letter was big and blue and blotched as only ( 
? letter from the clerk of the Board saying that this proceeding would quill can blotch ; the other was small and pink, and had a dov sche 

endanyer sixpence in the grant. with an olive leaf in its mouth fluttering over the flap. It did1 f re 

‘I'd rather pay the sixpence myself,’ he thought magnanimously, require the thin scratchy writing to tell that the little letter was Wils 
‘than make such a fuss about a trifle. from a lady. Both bore the same postmark—Scrantrees ad 


Maybe some ill-disposed person had given the Inspector a hint Most young men would have opened the pink letter stragh! 
that there were things worth seeing at Balnabrattockie ; maybe it away. All that Wilson did was to put his hand into his pocket i ils 
was because the Department wanted to see whether the Board had __ search of the spinning apparatus that decides the fate of the weak T: 
attended to that final letter; or maybe it was pure chance. In minded. Nota single copper was to be had, but he rose to the 
any case Wilson had not been at work three weeks when the occasion. Placing the two letters on the table, he spun Mr 
Inspector dropped in to make what is known among H.M.I.’s as a Connachie’s wooden paper knife between them, When it slow vide 


W.N., which being expanded reads I/ithout Notice. Being a gen- down it pointed towards the blue letter, which Wilson at onc Hex 
tleman of quick but kindly disposition he entered briskly, and opened. The beginning was chilling—No Dear Sir, or event gt 
holding out his hand exclaimed cheerily frigid Sir, but plain iD 

IVS. 


* Archibald, — ’ 


*(,ood morning, Mr Wilson.’ 
‘ Now I’m in for it,’ groaned Wilson, ‘ Who isit from, anyway ( 


Not being bred to the business, Wilson did not in linctively 
know his enemy as any other hunted beast would have done. He Turning rapidly to the end he read the equally uncompromis W 
merely returned the greeting and waited, conclusion : iSite 
‘I’m Mr. Kilnadders,’ said the Inspector in some surprise, and *Your Uncle, m 
T with somewhat less briskness * Alex. Wilson.’ 
‘I'm glad to see you, Mr. Kilnadders,’ replied Wilson, after an ‘ My uncle is evidently in a wax,’ muttered Wilson, as he sett i 
awk ward pause down to the business of making out the big crabbed characters. re 
* You don’t seem to understand,’ went on the Inspector, who had took him a long time to make sense out of the letter, but he did les 
never before had to explain his identity, ‘1 am the Inspector of the grudge the time ; in fact he regretted he had found out the contes tt 
District so soon. Xt 
The letter was dated from Crantrees Manse, and ran, bor 


‘Ah, the Inspector of the District’ in tones that clearly showed how 


little he knew of the meaning of the words, ‘Want to see the school ?’ * Archibald, — \ 
‘Since, thanks to my influence with Mr, Saltoun, your mim I 


‘Of course,’ was the dry reply. ‘ Be good enough to show me 
the Register : ter, you are now once more in a reputable way of doing, ) “ay 
rhe Kegister was raked out from under a pile of exercise books. mother and I, following the precepts of the Book, have done a 
Phe Inspector glanced at it, looked up in some surprise, consuited best to prevail upon your injured wife to forgive you, and er m 
his watch and the Time Table on the wall (4e knew where to find you back from the slough into which you have fallen. Sh aw 
it), and then, turning to Wilson, he said coldly agreed on the following conditions, namely :’— ; : 
‘It bas not been marked to-day, and it it pow 10.45.’ At the first reading Wilson got no further. Conditions of ret ; 


ing to him—why that was of all things the last he would thin} 


I generally mark it when the little beggars are in the play- 
> 6 4 } ron 
desiring. His wife—what a scoundrel the real Wilson must” 


’ ‘No 
ground I’ve more time then.’ 
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een after all, never to speak of his wife ; to go and get killed, and 
iead a decent, well-meaning fellow to commit bigamy. Perhaps 
was not quite bigamy that he had committed. But it was clear he 
| committed something, and bigamy seemed the nearest crime he 
uld think of. 

In despair he turned to the pink letter, not without a lingering 
pe that he might get some comfort there. One does not look for 
yituperation under a pink envelope and a dove. Yet the pink proved 
worse, if possible, than the blue. The bald beginning of the uncle 
was outdone by the balder beginning of the wife ; for her letter had 

eginning at all—and no ending. The handwriting was clear 
nough, but the meaning was obscure. First she wished that she 
were dead, then that he were dead, then that she had never seen 
m—logically this wish should have come first, but what can you 
spect from a pink letter ?—finally she wished that they were both 
ad. How happy she would have been if——What a difference it 
would have made when-— 
‘I do wish she’d say what she means,’ complained Wilson, ‘ as 
is she gets to an interesting place she throws in adash. Of 
urse if 1 were the real Wilson I’d be able to fill up the dashes, 
it——’ and here he himself filled in a mental dash. 

lurning again to the blue letter, he examined the conditions. To 
is surprise and relief one of them was that he was never to see her 
gain. 

‘A rum forgiveness this,’ muttered Wilson, with a sigh of relief, 
but / don’tmind. Come to think of it, it’s the only sort of forgive- 
ess I'd accept under the circumstances.’ 

His relief was short-lived. The blue letter concluded with the 
atimation that the writer intended to come to Balnabrattockie 
within a week to stay for a few days with his friend the Rev. Mr. 
Saltoun. ‘The letter finished with the assurance that no reference 
would ‘be made to your disgraceful past so long as I find you 

nestly trying to retrieve it.’ 

llere was indeed an ominous look-out. Poor Wilson felt the 

ttom of his new life quietly dropping out. He tried to see the 

niorous side of the two letters, but the grim truth entered his soul 
tthere was much more of tragedy than comedy in them—par- 
larly in the pink one. It was clear that the real Wilson’s wife 
iid have been glad to learn the bit of news that the impostor had 
suppressed on the morning after the celebration. The miserable 
schoolmaster would willingly have undone that morning’s work, but 
nning is like winding up your watch, you can only do it one way. 
vas too late to identify Wilson’s body now, and his evidence could 
result in nothing but imprisonment. 

Yet by this time Wilson felt that he at least knew how the land 
y. If he could only die as Wilson, and present a respectable death 

tuhcate to Wilson’s friends, he might legitimately resume his life 

Edward Lattern, if, after all this worry, he found it worth while 

carry on his existence. Certain more or less melodramatic 
schemes hurried through his brain, but they had all the fatal defect 
of requiring a corpse that could be identified and buried as Archibald 
Wilson. Now, though there were two personalities concerned, they 

al only one body between them, and in the meantime Lattern did 
ot see his way to resign it to the representatives of Archibald 

uson. 

Tackling the problem bravely, the impostor came to the con- 

usion that he would wait till the uncle should come, tell him the 
whole truth, and offer to go back to London—if funds were pro- 
ided d hunt about along the Thames after the fashion of Jesse 
Hexham, ull a suitable unclaimed corpse should turn up, that he 

ght wentify as the real Archibald Wilson. 

'n this desperate resolution the schoolmaster spent three wretched 

ys. (n the evening of the third day Mrs. Connachie knocked at 

door and announced, ‘ Please, sir, a gentleman.’ 

Wilson inferred at once from this descriptive introduction that the 

tor Was not a native of Balnabrattockie. Mrs. Connachie knew 

m all, and took care to use the full Christian and surname. Ac- 
‘oraingly, with a cold shiver, he prepared to face his terrible uncle. 
but the ordeal was not yet. It was a visitor as terrible as, but much 
suished than, any mere earthly uncle ; so distinguished, 

the landlady had no notion of the momentous nature 
for poor Mrs. Connachie had not moved in good enough 
derstand the full height of the honour of having a visit 
n room from one’s Inspector. For this caller was none 
Mr. Kilnadders himself. 

e truth, Wilson would much rather have foregone the 
{ this almost unparalleled honour at this particular time. 
er things tothink of. At least he thought he had. But 

Mr. Kilnadders opened his mouth when poor Wilson 

change his opinion. 

ul I call you Lattern ?’ Wilson started, ‘ My call this 

i purely friendly one. I was interested in you the other 
|, and I want to be your friend if I can ; but you must be 


e 








Here he paused for a reply; but Wilson only stared stupidly. 
Had the uncle written, or did the whole world know the secret ? 

As the Inspector went on, Wilson learned that suspicion had arisen 
in Mr. Kilnadders’ mind from very many things, and that the inter- 
view with Miss Brunnie had confirmed it. A very slight exami- 
nation of Wilson’s testimonials, easily within an Inspector’s reach, 
had made it quite plain that the present schoolmaster at Balnabrat- 
tockie, whoever he was, was not the man who had gained those 
certificates, 

‘Wilson had been a pupil teacher for four years, a student in 
training for two, and a certificated teacher for four, and you did not 
know what the log-book was. Now tell me plainly how this thing 
has come about. I may be able to help you.’ 

‘If you happen to have a corpse handy, you may,’ groaned 
Wilson, to the surprise, and perhaps a little to the alarm of the 
Inspector. 

This alarm, and the accompanying suspicion of insanity, were soon 
dispelled by Wilson’s asking in the most logical way how his name 
had been discovered. 

* Oh, easily enough,’ was the reply ; ‘ Miss Brunnie told me—after 
she was quite clear that I meant well towards you, I may say.’ 

* But how could she tell you what she did not know. I never 
told her my name.’ 

‘No ; but it appears you signed your true name on some exercise 
book. You see you're not a trained impostor, Mr. Lattern.’ 

‘ Evidently not,’ was the spoken reply. The inner remark was, 
* She’s a brick.’ 

As soon as Wilson had unfolded his plain tale of immoral efforts 
to lead a moral life, Mr. Kilnadders asked : 

‘Is this Mrs. Wilson anxious to marry soon ?’ 

* How should I know ?’ complained Wilson, 

* Because,’ went on Kilnadders, ‘in Scotland desertion for seven 
years entitles to a divorce. But after all the man /s dead, and 
bigamy isn’t bigamy unless the man can be proved to be alive, and 
nobody can prove that.’ 

‘ But there’s something about money too in the letter that makes 
it imperative that I should die. Somebody’s to inherit something 
he wouldn’t inherit if I’m alive, that is if Ae’s alive, you understand.’ 

‘No, I don’t understand. But though 1 happen to be an In- 
spector of schools’—the irony was thrown away upon Wilson—* | 
do have some common sense. If you stay here you get into 
trouble, and I’ll have no end of bother with the Department. 
Since I found out about your case I have been able to get a provi- 
sional offer of a tutorship for you—if I take the responsibility of 
recommending you. The money is only half of what you get here 
—but you have your Board at Scrabnesscran Castle. It’s for two 
young cubs who are reading for a scholarship. Now what do you 
say ?’ 

‘And what about getting away from here 

‘Simply disappear as I understand you came.’ 

‘ But the uncle and the wife ?’ 

‘Simply write out a clear statement of the exact truth, suppress 
ing only your name—your true name I mean, for 1 want you to use 
it after this. It won’t be very satisfactory for Wilson’s friends, but 
it’s the best you can do. When the uncle finds out your descrip 
tion from Saltoun, the story ’ll hang sufficiently well to carry con 
viction. Besides, you’ve got his papers—they ought to count for 
something. ’ 

*‘ But there’s another thing, I’ve no money, and the Board owe 
me more than a month’s salary.’ 

‘Get Mr. Mason to advance you a month's salary. Blame it on 
Mrs. Connachie. He’ll understand what that means.’ 

Now all this came to pass, and after the unaccountable disappear 
ance of Wilson, Balnabrattockie heard of him no more. At 
anyrate not directly, for three letters did come addressed to him, 
care of Mrs. Connachie, who conscientiously opened each as it 
arrived, though as her bill had been paid to the uttermost farthing 
she had not even the landlady’s usual excuse for this impertinence. 

The first letter reminded Wilson that a certain John Bolson was 
expecting two pounds by return of post. The second expressed 
John’s surprise that the two pounds had not come to hand. Inthe 
third John regretted that he would be compelled to place the matter 
before Wilson’s employers if the money were not at once forth 
coming. 

It was at this very interesting stage that the one-sided correspond 
ence ceased. So the School Board did not enjoy the explanation 
that Mrs. Connachie promised each individual member of it, mayb: 
because a Jewish gentleman in London received one day a letter 
enclosing six pounds, and a piece of Lattern’s mind. 

‘Two pounds for a loan of four pounds for six weeks amounts to 
something over four hundred per cent. per annum, a sufficiently 
dear rate of borrowing. But a life bought back from drink and 
shame is cheap at the money. At least that is Lattern’s view of the 
case, and on this point he is backed by his own experience. 
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RECREATIVE TRAVEL PAPERS 
BY PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


Il.-EASTER IN ROME. 

| N pursuance of the course planned out in the last 
number of this journal, we have pleasure in 
placing before our readers a paper bya lady teacher 
who has already contributed to our pages several 
articles describing her travels on the Continent, and 
dealing with foreign scenes and topics especially from 
an educational point of view. This time her subject 
is a visit to the Eternal City at the season which is 

considered the most suitable, namely Eastertide. 
The excursion described below forms a_ good 
illustration of that form of Co-operative Travel in 
which the members of the company are relieved of 
all the trouble of making the arrangements for 





rHE ROM 


travelling and hotel accommodation by public agents 
who undertake this part of the business. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that individual travellers in this way 
lose some of the advantages and pleasures to be 
found in their tour; but without doubt they are 
spared much anxiety and avoid many of the mistakes 
that lie in wait for the unwary and the inexperi 
enced. 

We trust the paper may be found of special 
interest and usefulness to any of our readers who 
may be contemplating a visit to Italy at the coming 
Easter—whether they propose to join one of Dr. 
Lunn’s parties of pilgrims, or to proceed to Rome 
under different arrangements. 

The Toynbee Travellers’ Club, to which reference 
has been made in other articles, is, we believe, 
already making its plans for a three weeks’ tour to 
Italy next Easter. That, of course, is open only to 
its members. But there is nothing to prevent any 
intending visitor from adopting, as far as possible, 
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one part of the plan which forms an essential feature 
of the Toynbee Travellers’ Club, and which gives t d 
it a definitely educational character. We refer 
the previous preparation for a tour by reading HH’ 
books, and, if possible, hearing lectures on the 
places to be visited, and so learning what is most 
worthy of attention. It is with this end in view that 
this series of papers is commended to our readers 
and in connection with the same we may mention 
the bibliography with which the following paper 


concludes. 
—-#o——_ mS 





Italy is, perhaps, the most beautiful country on earth, and 
Rome is the most interesting city in the world. To reali ne 
Rome and the splendour of the Pope, one must visit it at 
Easter in order to be present at the magnificent services at 
St. Peter’s. After Easter the heat becomes intolerable, visi- | 
tors depart, and the great hotels and boarding houses are 9 soy 
closed until the next season. Before I describe a peep at 
Rome and Florence, which I was able to get during t! 
Easter holidays last year, | want to say a word about tl 
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desirability of co-operative travel. The idea of travelling me 
parties is not new ; it dates back to the earliest pilgrimage Tari 
when the pilgrims banded themselves together as a comm . 

- = > 4 - » hb \ 

defence against robbers and other foes. Chaucer tells us ho 
Cc ce he le et - 
the pilgrims who visited the tomb of Thomas a Beck a 
came thro 
* From every schires ende the s 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende d 
The holy blissful martir for to seeke, 
That hem hath holpen when that they were sick. 

Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne have shown us the advar + 
tages of combined travel. During March and April tos . 
to Rome are arranged. The price of the ticket for the re ae 
journey, hotel accommodation, lunches and dinn« rs during ba 
journey, and hotel accommodation for seven days in Kome 

“ Tr sal eT 
thirteen guineas. The party are expected to travel ou 
gether, special carriages are reserved for them, and they 
accompanied by a courier. There is no attempt to lim 
freedom of individuals when the city is reached. Ever) 
is absolutely free to do as he chooses. The return J? . 
aber ms 


depends upon the pleasure of individuals, each m 
return when and how he chooses. 
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uly in April I jeined one of those pilgrimages to Rome, 
jmet the company, consisting of about 60 people, at Hol- 
n Station at nine o’clock in the morning. We travelled to 
er, crossed over to Calais and went on to Paris. It was 
wly five o’clock in the evening when we arrived in Paris. 
rean excellent dinner was provided for us, and we started 
ain for Turin at 8.30 p.m. Our way lay through Macon, 
ig, Aix-les-Bains, and Modane. We slept most of the 
ht, and on awakening in the morning we found ourselves 
ng wild rocky scenery and snow-clad mountains. At Modane 
se breakfasted, and shortly afterwards we passed through 

t Cenis tunnel. The scenery became wilder and grander 
seemed to be speeding along the face of a steep mountain, 
igh up above the villages, meadows and river beds. But a 
hours ago we were in sober England, with its grey skies 
| backward vegetation. Here the sunshine was bewilder- 
vy, the skies were a won- 
of blueness, and the 
ing white peaks of 
w were absolutely dazz- 
The Italian scenery 
ullof contrasts : among 
\ips the peaks and 
ers are as grand as 
se in Switzerland, and 
the valleys the richness 
variety of the vege- 
n are unequalled in 

ype 

What charmed me most 
s the apparent incon- 
sistency of the Italian vege- 
on. In England we 
tinspring what ripens 
summer and is_ har- 
sed in autumn. This 
pears to "be as regular 
law of nature, but in 
y it seemed that the 
egetation did just what 
tpleased. Here we saw 
easants sowing seed, and 
nthe adjoining field they 
ere gathering in the har- 
st. Here was an orchard 
h with fruit trees in 
om, and half a mile 
ther were lemon groves 
len with the yellow fruit. 
The variety and richness 
{the wild flowers filled 
e with longing. 1 re- 
mber the wonderful 
ppies and irises particu- 


uly pleased me. 
\thalf-past two of the 
second day we were in 


mn; we went straight 
our hotel, where lunch 
$s provided for us; 
¢ walk through the town, watched the river winding 
rough the plain of the Po, admired the colour of everything, 
sky, the complexion of the men and woinen, the eyes of the 
dren, the dress of the peasants, and the marbles of the 
dings. At eight o’clock the next morning we were seated 
train and speeding on to Rome. All the way we seemed 


lolloy the blue Apennines, sometimes approaching 


THI 


| " 
I 


ving 


1 and sometimes receding from them. After passing 
ough the central ridge of the Apennines we found ourselves 
the south side amid smiling landscape and glorious blue 
€s. Mulberry and lemon groves, luxuriant vineyards, and 

Sof gardens lay around us. We reached Genoa at one 

Ck tayed here almost an hour for lunch ; some of us 
tured outside the railway station to see the statue of 

mb 
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ng Genoa we skirted along the beautiful rocky 
was by the blue waves of the Mediterranean, while 
impses of palms and orange trees delighted us. 


The bay of Spezia is said to be the most beautiful in the 
world, but we only stopped at Spezia five minutes, and en 
deavoured to see its beauties from the carriage windows. 

\t Pisa we caught a glimpse of the leaning tower, and later 
we distinctly saw the rocky mass of the island of Elba stand- 
ing out in the sea. At half-past ten we reached Orbetello, 
where dinner was to be served, but the time was insufficient, 
so we gathered up the bread, cold meat, cheese and wine and 
carried it off into the railway carriages and picknicked with 
considerable enjoyment. It was after midnight when we 
crossed a railway bridge beneath which flowed the yellow 
Tiber, and in another five minutes we were in Rome being 
borne away to our hotels in various omnibuses. The sensa- 
tion of awakening in the morning and finding oneself in 
Rome for the first time is delightful, but if one happens to be 
staying in a modern hotel in the new part of the town, the 
lifts, English waiters, wide 
modern streets and tram 
cars detract from the 
flavour of Rome. I some 
times think that progress 
and improvements are a 
mistake. We are all be 
coming so monotonously 
alike that presently all 
variety and individuality 
will vanish from the face 
of the earth. The world 
will become one vast pea 
pod, and all the great cities 
of earth merely peas. The 
modern parts of laris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, 
Munich, Rome, Budapest 
are exactly ajike in their 
wide streets, tramcars, rail 
ways, municipal buildings, 
post offices, and gas works ; 
when you have admired 
these and congratulated 
the inhabitants upon their 
march with the times, you 
are permitted to look up 
some old cathedral or 
characteristic ruin in order 
to assure yourself that 
you really are in Rome o1 
Budapest. When | got 
out of the wide modern 
streets filled with well 
dressed English and 
Americans, and _ found 
myself in curious, cobbly, 
garlic-smelling narrow 
passages, where swarthy 
men, dark-haired women, 
and children with wonder- 
ful eyes congregated, | felt 
that this indeed was Italy, 
and when, through a rent 
in the wall, 1 caught sight of the Coliseum, I knew that 
I was really in Rome. I saw a flight of steps which 
seemed to lead through an old wall, About seventy 
scarlet-robed theological students with flat black hats 
were ascending these steps. | followed them and somehow 
scrambled down on the other side and made my way to the 
Coliseum. 


It is useless to attempt to describe the Coliseum, it has been 
described so often. Byron’s lines are well known to us 


‘ Here, where the Roman million’s blame or prais« 

Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 

My voice sounds much—and fall the stars’ faint rays 

On the arena void—seats crushed—walls bowed 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud 
A ruin—yet what ruin ! from its mas 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
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f i) 
} Hath it indeed been plundered or but cleared ? 
Yi) las! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is neared, 
H It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
: Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft 
away 


From the top I had a magnificent view. 1 saw the winding 
liber, the blue Sabine Hills and wide stretches of the Cam- 
pagna, the Palatine Hill with the palace of the Czesars, the 
Arch of Constantine, beyond which stretched the Appian 
Way, the Forum, and the Capitoline Hill. A map and a 
well-informed companion enabled me to identify some of the 
sights of Rome. Then descending from the Coliseum I 
examined the reliefs on the Arch of Constantine and made 


Se ae 


my way into the Forum. 
The Roman Forum or Market Place lies in the valley be- 





A tween the Capitoline and Palatine Hills. This valley was 
* marshy, and Tarquin, in 615 B.C., drained it by means of the 
Cloaca Maxima, a great drain which flows into the Tiber, and 
" is still used as=the main sewer. The Forum is now a mass 
¥ of ruins. Only some of the interesting sites can be mentioned 
y which attracted me in my stroll through it. 
The Temple of Castor and Pollox is easily recognised by 

} the three beautiful fluted Corinthian pillars. ‘These pillars 
? and the fragments of the architrave and cornice supported by 
| them, are among the most beautiful of the architectural 
r remains of Ancient Kome. ‘The Temple of Saturn has eight 
4 lofty lonic columns with their capitals and architraves yet 
» remaining. Of the Temple of Vespasian there still remain 
’ three fluted Corinthian columns and platform. The beauty 
. of this ruin is universally acknowledged. 
i The open space of the Forum was called the Comitium, 
‘ for here were held the public assemblies of the people. It is 
i paved with white travertine. Here in front of the Senate 
; House stood*the Rostra from which Cicero declaimed, and 
/ from which Mark Antony is said to have made his speech 

over the dead body of Caesar. But we cannot linger over the 
: Forum, to know it would require a winter’s study, and it is 
, impious to attempt to describe it after an afternoon’s stroll 
. through it. 

After the Coliseum and the Forum, St. Peter’s claimed my 


{ interest. Lefore the days of railways, pilgrims approached 

the ‘Eternal City’ across the Campagna, and their first 
glimpse of the vast dome of St. Peter’s looming in the distance 
| made my way to St. Peter’s in a 


’ 

. filled them with wonder. 

Ny tramcar, and crossed the yellow Tiber by one of its bridges to 

| get there. St. Peter’s is the largest and grandest church in 
Architects in the present day tell us that its pro- 


: the world. 


portions might be improved. 


Raphael and Michel Angelo 
were among the architects who fashioned St. Peter’s. 


Byron 


‘ 
. has described it 
’ ‘But lo ! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 
: To which Diana’s marvel was a cell 
Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb ! 

} I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle :— 
| Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
j lhe hyena and the jackal in their shade: 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 


r 
Vheir glittering mass 1’ the sun, and have surveyed 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem prayed. 


: 

But thou of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook His former city, what could be, 
Of earthly structures, in His honour piled, 


; 

: Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

lg Power, glory, strength, and beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal Ark of worship undefiled. 


Browning speaks of its 


‘Columns in the colonnade 

With arms wide open to embrace 
The entry of the human race 

lo the breast of What is it yon building 

Ablaze in front all paint and gilding, 

With marble for brick, and stones of price 


For garniture of the edifice " 
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To attempt any detailed description of it would be impossible. 
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Inside during one of the great services he speaks of the 


people crowding— 


* As the swarming hollow of a hive, 
rhe whole Basilica alive. 
Men in the chancel, body and nave, 
Men on the pillar’s architrave, 
Men on the statues, men on the tombs 
With popes and kings in their porphry wombs, 
All famishing in expectation 
Of the main altar’s consummation.’ 

I was present at the Good Friday service, and saw men and 
boys climbing on the statues and tombs in order to get a seat 
and see the spectacle. In the Sistine Chapel are the frescoes, 
over the painting of which Michel Angelo spent years 

The Vatican gallery must be mentioned, with the Apol! 
Belvedere, which is one of the finest pieces of ancient Greek 
sculpture, and the Laocoon, which Pliny describes as ‘a work 
which may be considered superior to all others both in paint. 
ing and statuary.’ 

Byron describes Apollo thus :— 

‘The Lord of the unerring bow 
The God of life and poesy and light— 
The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight.’ 

*In his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity.’ 


Laocoon is a marble group consisting of the father and his 


two boys in the awful fold of serpents. 


Byron says :— 
‘Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 
A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending : Vain 
The struggle : vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The old man’s clench : the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living link—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang and stifles gasp on gasp.’ 


The Pantheon was an ancient temple of ‘all the gods,’ as 
Byron says. It is the only building of ancient Rome which 
has been preserved entire. It is a circular building, its ‘sol 
aperture’ being in the open centre of the dome. This round 
aperture measures twenty-eight feet in diameter. 


‘Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime— 
Shrine of all saints, and temple of all gods, 
Frome Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by time ; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls and nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes—glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 

Of art and piety—Pantheon—pride of Rome.’ 


Raphael is buried in one of the chapels of the Pantheon 
Of the Palatine Hill, the Capitol, and the other magnihcem! 
churches of Rome space does not permit me to speak. | pai 
a visit to the Catacombs in order to see the early paintings 
The pagan frescoes in the tombs are better works of art 354 
rule than the Christian. Many of the latter are rude dav 
rich in symbolic teaching but poor in skill. Of the retus 
journey and Florence I hope to write next month. Betore’ 
close this paper I wish to add a little bibliography for th 
who contemplate a visit to Rome: 
Dr. Russell Forbes. 
Dr. Russell Forbes. 
Footsteps of St. Paul in Rome. Dr. Russell Forbes 
Ancient Sculptures in Rome. Dr. Russel! Forbes 
Walks in Rome. Augustus Hare. 
Pagan and Christian Rome. Lanciani. 
History of Rome. Shuckburgh. 
Childe Harold, Canto IV. Byron. 
Christmas Eve. Browning. 
Lives of the Early Italian Painters. 


Rambles in Rome. 
Roman Catacombs. 


Mrs. Jameso2. 
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‘ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL.’ 
A PLAY FOR BOYS. 
BY JOSEPH DESPICHT, 


Author of *A ** School Play,” and How to produce 





CHARACTERS : 
Cue HEAD MASTER of Grammar School near London. 
Bos Ruopes, Head Boy of School. 
LLIGHTPATE, a Scholar of ditto. 
OTHER SCHOLARS, ad /20, 
fur Lorp MAYorR OF LONDON. 
A *Crreus Boy.’ 
FoOOTMAN (to Lord Mayor). 
rug TOWN CRIER, 
Scene. —A Provincial Town near London. 
7ime.—Thirty years ago. ~* 
The Pr ologue. 
The exterior of a Grammar School on the borders of 
rovincial town near London. An old-fashioned pump stands at 
ack Centre.’ A street goes from L to R. 
Time. -Three p.m., thirty years ago. 


Discovered.—A group of schoolboys playing at leap- 

frog. 
it B Now, Pedlar minor, tuck in your head or I shall knock 
at what little brains you have with my toe major! That’s better ! 


taps.) 
2nd Boy: Oh! I say Rhodes, now! If one of your ancestors 
was a bronze Colossus you need not make so much of the magnifi- 
ent height which has since run in your family! Kneel down if 
u can't bend that haughty ‘ Hog’s back’ a trifle more ! 
Robert Rhodes (head boy) : Yes, and spoil my new pants! Oh, 
,thank you! Jump over if you are going to ; if not, go on your 
wn knees and crawl under! (Stands almost erect with his back 
wds the other boy and his feet placed well apart.) 
ind Boy (with a great effort): Out of the way there! 
es! (Leaps.) 
The other boys : Bravo, Potts! bravo! 
«0. Lightpate (mounting the stone pedestal of pump): Here, all 
you! Here’s a riddle. Why is Khodes’ back like the Asses’ 


Hlere 








Is it your own ? 

Lightpate! Just came into my noddle like a flash of sublime 
aspiration! (Ad/ put heads together and pretend to guess.) 

4h Boy : Oh! because both begins with ‘b’—let’s have none of 
ur wretched riddles, they give me pip on the brain ! 

lightfate : Guess again! Guess again! Don’t get wild ! 

sh Boy : Because his nose is above his chin, booby ! 

Lightfate: No! Have another shot! You’ve got all the after- 


Al 





{il (angrily) : Give itup! Give it up! 
Lightpate : Thought you’d have to! Because they are both hard 
vercome or understand! (All look grave, as if trying to pusale 
wl.) Oh, don’t put that idiotic trick on again! You know you 
ill dying to laugh, so why don’t you give vent to your feelings. 
‘ard to understand ’—don’t you see it yet? Thick heads like 
is can’t understand ‘The Asses Bridge,’ and no legs but Bob’s 
uld understand Bob’s back! (Zhe others still. look dense.) 
augh, | implore you, laugh ! 
_Khodes ; Gentlemen, you are in the presence of a vera greet mon! 
Yall yeer bonnets, laddies! (A// take off college caps and bow 
tmnly to Lighthate—then all laugh at him.) 
_ Lightpate : Never mind, my beauties! It will be my turn next. 
Sutwho comes here? The new Town Crier, an’ I live, as old 
tastaff says. What’s in the wind, I wonder! I say, let us receive 
um in a manner worthy of his high dignity, he’s as sour as a crab- 
‘ple! Notasmile now. Try to look as silly as you did a minute 
(He descends and advances to meet Town Crier.) Come on, 
ur Roya! Denseness, we are your most humble and obedient 
vant 


(Enter Town Crier, wearing gold-laced hat, and 
rrying large bell and a paper. Lightpate bows low 
he speaks and prevents the Crier from advancing. 
te others crowd round, forming a sort of barrier.) 


Issue your dread commands—your slaves are bound 


out ! 
‘fat: Bid us bring you the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ or ‘ Potts’ 


id and they shall be yours ! 


Crier : Get out 

Lightpate;: Ask for Long Tom’s coffin or Colenso’s magic key and 
they shall be flung at your proud boots ! 

Crier: Get out! 

Lightpate ; Order up a Sphinx, a Pyramid, and a Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and the three shall be yours for a penny ! 

Crier : Get out! 

Lightpate ; Send us to Jericho, or pack us off to Halifax and we 
shall be there, avd dack, before you can say Jack Robinson ! 

Crier (struggling to get through.) Get out, do! 

Lightpate : Here, Sir Walter Raleigh, throw your jacket across 
this puddle lest the Royal Numskull soil his dainty bluchers ! 
(6th Boy takes off jacket and places it where the Crier must step on 
it. As soon as he does so the boys pull the jacket away again and 
upset the Crier in the dust. Two or three raise him and place him 
on pedestal of pump. Humorous action.) 

Crier (ringing bell—glasses on nose) ; Oyez ! Oyez ! Lost, stolen, 
or strayed, a little boy about nine. Blue hair and curly eyes. as 
on a brown overcoat and a sweet voice, Ordinary nose and hand- 
kerchief marked *G. J.’ Last seen with Jimcrack’s Travelling 
Circus. Whoever will bring the brat to the Town Hall will receive 
a handsome reward! God Save the Queen ! 

(All sing a snatch of * Rule Britannia.’ Action of 
keeping the Crier on the stone.) 

Rhodes: What! onlya boy lost! Ithought you’d got something 
awful to tellus. Fifty boys wouldn’t be missed here ! 

Crier ; No more they would if they were like you Grammar 
brats ! Make way for the Queen’s officer ! 

Enter another (7th) boy hurriedly. 

74h Boy : Halloa! Halloa! What's the matter now? A fight ? 

Rhodes: No such luck! Only a boy lost! 

7th Boy (catching sight of the Crier): What! the Town Crier 
here! Just the man | wanted. Lend me your bell, old buffer. 
Thanks ! (Swatches bell.) Here, take care of him lads. (//e pus‘es 
the Crier into the arms of several boys, who restrain his strugeles to 
regain his bell.) 

Crier (held by two or three): Murder! Fire! Thieves! 

7th Boy (ringing bell): Oyez! Oyez! This is to give notice 
that if you boys don’t at once find your way back to the Music 
Room you will get your jackets dusted to a pretty tune! [am to 
inform you that ‘The Lord Mayor of London’ is going to pay the 
Grammar School a visit this very evening before he dines at the 
Town Hall. We have got to sing something to him, and make 
speeches in honour of the occasion, The doctor wants you to 
rehearse at once. So cut your half-holiday short, and make for the 
Music Room without delay! The orders are positive—refuse to 
obey who dare! Ahem! God save the Queen ! 

Rhodes; What! The Lord Mayor of London! Boys | sniff a 
glorious tuck-out in this! Let us be off in a twinkling! Give the 
old chappie his bell. Don’t say we never give you anything! (4s 
7th boy gives him the bell, Rhodes pushes his hat over his eyes.) 
Now then, all run for your lives! (Zhey escape, followed by the 
Crier, who cries, ‘Pll have you up for salt and buttery, you young 
scamps! Salt the Queen’s officer! This’l be a’anging job for 
some of you, if 1 catch you !’) 


CURTAIN, 
The Scene. 


Scene. —The Music Room of the Grammar School. Piano on R. 
Entrances L and R. Boys in an orderly group on L. One at 
piano. 

Time.—About six p.m, 

Head Master.—Attention, boys! A most extraordinary letter 
has arrived by special messenger from London this afternoon. As 
it best explains itself, I will read it to you. 

Dear Sir,—Having been elected Lord Mayor of London for the 
third time, the inhabitants of my native town have done me the 
honour of inviting me to a banquet at your Town Hall this evening, 
in order to congratulate me on what is possibly an unprecedented 
event. As I shall have half-an-hour to spare between my arrival 
and the banquet, I propose, with your permission, to visit the old 
school in which I was, thirty years ago, a scholar, and to say a very 
few words to some of the elder scholars at present in it.—Believe 
me, Dear Sir, Your most obedient servant, K. Whittington.’ 

Well boys, for the honour of the old school we must do some- 
thing befitting such an unusual occurrence. The question is, what 
can we do on so short a notice ? 

Lightpate ; Let us sing something, sir ! 

TTead Master: A bright idea! What shall it be ? 

7th Boy: Wouldn’t ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes’ be 
appropriate, sir? We know that fairly well ! 

Head Master: The very thing! I wonder I did not think of 
that before ! Out with the copies, Potts. We must try it over. 
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354 THE 
Khod (Of course we must read an address, sir! Lord Mayors 
could not live without addresses 
Head Master Very true, Khodes. 
to a Lord Mayor in thirty minutes ? 


Who can write an address 


Rhodi I'll have a shot at it, sir, if Terry will stand by with a 
dictionary ! 

llead Master: Gio 1 my tudy, then, and fire away Nice 
long words now, and be caretul of your Syntax ! It may get into 


the papers, you know 

(4:.xtt Rhodes and Terry.) 

stead Master Now, all! ‘See the Conquering Hero’—we 
ilways take the second movement as a duet. Who sings it ? 


‘ Brass and Wood, sir ' 
// Master: Nery well! There is not a moment to lose. 
Chord please (ne, two, three, four—(-1/ ne first movement of 
f ( tiie? llere ( Pili I/ f beginnin of second 
ment, Vi the first soprano, farts to take up his part.) 
lead Master What is the matter? Why don’t you go on, 
Wood ? 
if /: | cannot sing a note, sir! I have had great trouble to make 
myself heard all day, and now my singing voice has « ntirely gone 
head M r : llow very tiresome ! What shall we do? Who 
else can sing the part No one Surely some one can ! 
/ nid No one but Wood has ever tried the duet 


fora 


with me, sir 


Head Ma The whole thing will be 


llow very unfortunate ! 
ve anything to find a boy who could do it ! 


it would be a splendid moment for one 





spoilt! I would 


age of miracles is passed, o1 


to drop from the skie 


PRACTICAL 


The armchair there. 


TEACHER. 


bills they say I am nine now. I can do many pretty tricks of horse 
manship, but it is only singing that I love. 
/lead Master : Why do you love singing so much ? 
Circus Boy : Because I always fancy that my mother 
me. 
lead Master 
Circus Boy 
in heaven. 
/lead Master 


sung ’ 
Circus Boy: 1 can sing many things, for I learn music so quickly, 


but I have very often sung what the boys were trying just now. | 
have to sing it at the Circus when anyone is supposed to have done 
something wonderful ! 
Head Master (looking at clock) : Unfortunately there is no time to 
try it now for we are expecting a real live Lord Mayor almost im 
mediately. But you look so truthful that I will take the risk of 
failure. Potts, take him to your room, lend him some decent 
clothes —he is about your size—when we are ready for the music | 
Quick, now! (xi Potts and Circus Boy.) 
Head Master : Well, that’s a weight off my mind, for a time 
least, but I shall be anxious till the music is over. Run, Fletcher, 
and see how the address is getting on. Tell Rhodes and Terry they 
must make it short and sweet, or the Lord Mayor will never have 
time to swallow it! (/.xi/ Fletcher.) Let us rig up a chair for 
His Lordship to sit on. Turn the rostrum round and place my 
(Several boys bustle about. Rhodes and Terr 
> re-enter with a scroll of paper. Armchair should be placed in B 
and ina raised position.) That willdo! Now, when His Lor 
ship arrives, Khodes, as Head Boy, must advance, bow low, and 
Now, not this style of thing. (Gives a 


an hear 


But my poor boy she may not be living. 
Then she would be all the more sure to hear me 


You say you can sing. What have you ever 


will send for him 





(4 sma ae he st fOr mes retire as he takes his seat. 
’ ring an overcoat, 5 fro the clumsy example.) But gracefully like this. (Gives a better ex 
antple,) I will remain on right of chair till I give the order for 
ad If you please, sir, I can sing ! the music to begin. If the ( ircus lad is not ready we will take the 
y , ay > P address first. (Bel/ rings loudly—Head Master looks at his wat 
ea Wast gr ) : But, but, but—who are you? Dear me, it wants ten minutes to the half-hour yet! Now, a 
Ctr / ] don t know ready! (Soy in buttons hands card on small tray to Head 
f } a We ll, wha _— you Waster.) 
' opel yori (/lead Master (reading card without taking it fro 
{1M yr: Well, where did you spring from ? tray.) ~ 
, toy : 1 haven't the least idea ! - ; ; — 
lead Ma Who—who sent you ? The Lord Mayor himself! Show him up, William. 
rous | No one! (Exit Button 
Waster > What have you come for ? (Enter the Lord Mayor's Footman in full unifor 
reus I Nothing, sir arrying a gold-knobbed stick. Rhodes and Ten 
lead .\ Well perhaps you will kindly take nothing and be advance and then walk backwards, bowing low ast 
oft! retire. The Footman looks puzsled, but wai roun 
us / I'd rather not, sir! bowing awkwardly to all.) 
Head Master: Oh! you'd rather not! I suppose you have not ae 
collected enough forks and spoons ! Head Master : May it please you to take a chair! (Xhod 
Circus | Please don’t say that, sir! I couldn’t steal! I 7¢77y dérect him into raised arme hair.) : 
only want to stay here and sing, if you will let me Footman : Well, I don’t mind if I do; but I’d just as so 
/ tha If you please, sir, the ‘Hue and Cry’ is out after a Stand. p ; ‘ 
boy hke this he Crier was crying it this very afiernoon. Head Vaster _Before you say what you intend to, the ooye 
1/7: Yes, yes! He must be the runaway ( ircus Boy. would like to deliver a short address they have prepared in yo 
Circus B Oh ! don’t let me be taken back, sir! I would die honour. , ; : ae 
rather than return to that dreadful place! I am speaking the footman Let them cut it peeem short, then, for I don’t wa 
truth, indeed Lam! I don’t know who I am, or where I sprung © Miss all the tit-bits at the banquet ! : ? ’ 
from ;-but | do know that the folks who make me call them father Head Master : They shall do so, most certainly, You shall 
and mother have no right to do so have cold soup I assure you! (Aside.) What an eccenir 
llead Mas But tell me, quic kly, how did you get in here ? Mayor ’ 
Circus 1 Ilave pity on me, sil une ce tag have Footman Cold soup! Ugh! I take care of that. 1 alway 
| | ’as mine before it goes to table. (Boys smile at each other.) 


thought of escaping from the horrid people who keep me in their 
clutches, but they have guarded me too carefully. They make me wear 


clothes like these every day of my life. This morning there was 


iwful fight amongst the men who work in the show. 
n this overcoat, and in 
impulse seemed to seize me and I co 


ment | managed to slip ¢ moment I v 
running for my life! Ar 
not resist it. As 


hear the men and dogs after me ; and 


Seeing no one about, I crept into this room, meaning to go again 
up nearly all last night after the performance, 
we must h ive sent me to sleep, for | remem- 


at nivhtfall I was 
and the quiet of this pl: 


er no more till I heard the sound of a piano and voices singing. 
At first 1 thought I had died and was in heaven, and | felt so very 


But then the voices stopped, and I heard you asking 





In the excite- 


| was passing this open door, I thought I could 
lin my fright I turned in here. 


I see you are facetious, sir! Well, the boys lov 


Head Master : 
a joke! 

Footman: Love a joke! I should think they do! Especial) 
when they are on the right side of the door-post |! Well, what hare 
the small fry got to say? They don’t see a uniform like this eve 
day, I'll be bound! (Strikes an attitude.) , 

Head Master (aside) : How very ill-bred ! London manners ' 
suppose. (Aloud.) My boys and I have never before seen anyo ¢ 
occupying your proud position. Forgive us if our manners se! 
little boorish ! 

Footman : Don’t mention it, old chappie ! 
thing drinkable while the speechifying goes on I shall b« glad 0 
Travelling’s thirsty work ! 

I beg your pardon! 


an 





was 


uld 


' . ye " 7 “ 
; Will you take water, 


happy. : 
someone who could sing. Tlead Maste? 

Tlead rster But if you do not belong to the circus people, how lemonade ? ; : . . : ' You're 
is it you are in their company ?. Footman : Ugh! Haven't touched either for years ys 

( us Boy I cannot tell! I only remember that I had akind of the old school, you are : (Pats Head Master on ¢ sind | 
father and a beautiful mother once. Then something dreadful hap The é Vs giggle. Hlead Master looks annoyed.) Never mine 
pened | was ill a long time, and when | awok it were, | ‘dey. I'll ’ang out a little longer 
found myself with the strange people I live with now. (Rhodes and Terry advance and read by turn 

‘ead yr: Did this happen long ago? 

Circu y - L must have been about four then, and in the Circus Rhode May it please Your Lordship —— 


But if there 1s aty- 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 355 


Footman (smacking his lez and laughing) : That’s a very yood 
start, anyhow, but we ain’t a// lords in London ! 

Rhodes : We, the scholars of the Grammar School, offer you our 
most respectful congratulations on your attaining for the third time 
your present proud position. 

Footman (laughing boisterously) : 1 don’t know what it means, 
but it’s very good! Now, when I was a young un, they taught us 
the Multiplication Tables and ‘ How doth the Little Busy Bee’ and 

ulled it eddication. In fact, boys, I had so much of the ‘ Busy 
Bee’ in my hinfancy that I’ve taken care not to be busy ever since ! 
[hat’s pretty smart isn’t it? (Zhe boys exchange glances.) 

Head Master (with a forced laugh): Ah, ah! Very funny 
indeed! Pray let the boys go on. 

Terry : We feel that in you our town is honoured ; and that the 
Qld School in which you passed your early years is illuminated by 
the splendour of your genius ! 

Footman; Here, steady, that’s coming it a bit too strong ! I say 
vuv aor, what are they driving at 

Head Master (with a wave of his hand): The climax is arriving. 
Listen to the peroration ! 

Footman : The—the—what? Oh, look here, I really must be 
ff, you know! I haven’t put my best calves on yet! Is there any 
inswer ? 





Boy in Buttons (entering hurriali) : Uf you please, sir ! 
Head Master ; Well, is the chimney on fire ? 

Buttons ; Please, sir, here comes another Lord Mayor ! 
All: Another Lord Mayor ! 

Footman (aghast) : Well you didn’t suppose — 

(Enter the Lord Mayor in ordinary evening dress.) 
he Lord Mayor (bowing to Head Master): You are Doctor 
Daymond, no doubt, though thirty years have much changed 
you, but what is this I hear? Your boy tells me that | arrived ten 
ainutes ago! Is it possible that some impostor is impersonating 
ne, and cheating you. Where is the fellow? Let me unmask 
Im ! 


Head Master : In that chair of state, though he certainly does 
10t look like a Lord Mayor at this moment! (7%¢ Footman has 
urled up in a heap on his chair. The Lord Mayer gently drags 


uum from it.) 

The Lord Mayor : Why this, sir, is my footman ! 

All; His footman ! 

The Lord Mayor (sternly) : What does this mean, James ? 

‘ootman ; Begging Your Lordship’s pardon, it means, that lam 
vaiting for an answer to that note of yours. How was | to know 
they took me for a Lord Mayor ” 

‘head Master (looking again at card): on’t blame your man, at 





al. Lread the front of your card, where your name appears, but 
id not notice the back, where your note is James is not in fault, 
ind I hope I may give him permission to go. (/x7¢ Yames.) 

7 J 


The Lord Mayor : Certainly, but I may have a bone to pick with 


him iater on. 
flead Master ; We had prepared to receive Your Lordship in a 
ore befitting manner, but atleast let me say that you are most wel- 
ome within these walls, for | count you one of the Old School’s 
most illustrious sons. Kindly occupy this poor seat of honour, it 
will gratify us immensely. The boys have prepared an address to 
read to you, but perhaps you will kindly accept it now, and read it 
at your leisure. 
(Xhodes and Terry present the address 
Lord Mayor keeps after shaking hands wi 





¢ Lord Mayor : Dear Doctor Daymond, and dear boys, I am 
ouched at finding myself once more within these honoured 
walls, and grasping the hand of its revered master rhirty busy 
years have passed since I was a lad here like any one of you, since 
‘sat upon these benches and helped to ink-stain this floor. Like 
host ot you, I dare say, I had my times of grave industry and my 
{pses into mischief ; but the years spent here were always happy 





hes; happier for the work done, and happier, too, for the mixture 
fharmless mischief. ‘All work and no play’ has never, | am 
sure, been a ruling principle here, and in my time, our good Doctor 
was equally determined we should not be degraded by all play and 
nO Wor Well, boys, let me advise you never to be afraid of work! 
Alter mg experience I declare work to be, not only the holiest 
ning earth, but the most enjoyable. Find your life’s work to 
lo, ar ) it with all your might. Work well, and you shall enjoy 
Your leisure to the full. Sorrow may come, as it comes to all, but 





7 cure for it is good steady work. I speak from my heart. 
‘ have ‘ay sorrow just when the world thinks I am most fortunate. 


Your tht faces bring to my mind the sweet face of my own, 
nY youngest boy. One evening, years ago, he disappeared like a 
ird jr he darkness, leaving no trace behind. Lost, stolen, o1 
trayed, | have never seen him since. Then he was a mere child, now 
cm of the age of some of you. I tell youthis to show what 


thing work is. Without it I should have utterly despaired. 


VOL. XVIII. 


With it, a voice says: ‘Work on, work on, the boy shall come 
again even as he disappeared.’ But | must not leave you with 
sad faces, for your ways lie all bright and merry before you, 
and fun is first cousin to work. I want you to have as much of 
the former as of the latter, and this, I am sure, is the Doctor's wish 
too, I, therefore, have come to ask your master to let you all 
spend a couple of days during your Christmas holidays with me in 
London. 

All the Boys: Bravo! Bravo 

‘he Lord Mayor: | promise you plenty of fun! My house is 
large enough to hold ali who are here, and the cook shall see that 
the larder is full ! 

The Boys ; Hear, hear! (with a laugh.) 

The Lord Mayer : You are not too old for puddings and panto- 
mimes ? 

The Boys : Oh, no! 

The Lord Mayor: And | take the Doctor’s smile as a sign of 
consent! So it’s Avs treat and you shall give him three hearty 
cheers! (Zhe cheers are given.) Wefore 1 go, perhaps you young 
fellows will give me a great treat too, by singing me something you 
know. Is it too much to ask? 

‘lead Master ; Weare prepared already to sing the song that was 
sung at the Prize Distribution when, years ago, you were Head Boy. 
We have kept up the custom ever since, and you are our [lead Boy 
again to-night. (.4sde.) Fletcher bring in the lad while we sing 
the first movement. 


(4 chord is struck—ali yr first part of * See the 
Conquering Hero Comes.’ Veanwhile the Circus Boy 
ind Fletcher enter and stand in centre of group. The 
second part is then sung y Circus Boy and Brass as 
ad aie S. A f f hy he 4 alin Ji f f é / rT V7 ly ry Aas Ai 5 
ace lowards the Doctor, and his ba harily towards 
the boys. As the duet proceeds he gradually turns ana 
appears lo sean h with his eves for th nee? ls he 
meets the gase Of the Circus Boy hi cridenlly much 


moved.) 


The Lord Mayor (interrupting music): My dear, sir ! who is your 
little singing bird? Where have I seen his face before? Where 
heard his voice? Doctor, look at me! Do I seem in my right 
senses ” 

Head Master ; You seem strangely agitated. Your hand trembles 
But that is all. What can possibly move you so ? 

The Lord Mayor: May | saya word to the lad yonder ?—the 
sweet-voiced boy who sang but now. 

Head Master: Come forward little man ! 


The Lord Major (touching the boy's head) (aside): Vhe same 
the very same! But | am gettiog old and foolish. or ‘tis the delu 
sion that so continually haunts me! (.//eud.) Doctor—look 


tell me, for | cannot trust my own eyes, is there a streak of golden 
hair among the boy’s brown curls ? 

Head Master : Most distinctly—on the right sid 

The Lord Mayor Excuse me, this is of course one of your 
scholars. You know his father and mother well? 

Head Master : Strange to say | know no more of him than of a 
pretty thrush who might settle at any time on a bough out yonder ! 

The Lord Maver: You know nothing of him ! 


Circus Boy: Let me tell you all, sir! I have done no harm, 
Folks call me the little Circus Boy. This very morning | ran away 
from my master. by chance | found a hiding place in this room. 


You are, no doubt able to send me back again, but no one here 1s 
to blame. They have been very kind to me 

The Lord Mayer : Noone on earth shall take you back, my boy ! 
But —but —how did a gentle child like you become a Circus Boy? 

Circus Boy : 1 can only remember that | lived in a beautiful home 
a long long time ago. I had a father quite different to the one who 
makes me call him father now—more like you, sir—and a pretty 
mother too. 

The Lord Mayor : A mother! 

Circus Boy: At least there was a picture of one they said wa 
my mother. I remember, too, they said she used to sing beauti 
fully, and had golden hair. 

The Lord Mayor ; Can you remember nothing else 

Circus Boy : | just remember watching some large coloured carts 
pass the back-gate of our large garden, when all in a moment a 
rough man tied something over my mouth. I seemed to go to 
sleep for ever so long, but | know no more than that ever since I 
have been called a Circus Boy. 

The Lord Mayor; But why did you not escape before ? 

Circus Boy: My master threatened to kill me if I tried. He 
soon found I had a voice and was fond of using it. I worked hard 
at the tricks they taught me, but to sing was my only pleasure be 
cause I thought my mother could hear me. And many times I have 
heard her voice whispering, ‘ Work on, work well! You shall find 
your father even as strangely as you lost him. 
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35? THE PRACTIC. 


/ Va (takis miniature from pocket): Was your 


cy Bo Why! This zs my mother! (A‘sses the picture.) 
/ Vayer (/ 1 him): And think now, look closely, 
wh ! | 
as | Why —Yes! Of course! You are my dear, dear 
father ; 
rs rin madly at entrance I 
( Open in the Queen's Name ! 


(Bursts into the room.) 


Now, sir, what does this unseemly noise mean ? 
yr (hat mu famaged): It means I'll have all those 


lt and buttery and smashing my hat! And 


I'll have you up, too, ‘for ’arbouring a dangerous wagrant. At the 
suit of |. Jimerack, Esq, | demand the young scamp that ran away 


from his doting father, and who I am hinformed is ’arbouring here 
Give him up to me, or I'll have the Majesty of the Law down on 
y Pretty goings on for aschool. Salting the Queen’s officer 
and ’arbouring wagrant 

/ V » ; 1 am sure you are a very worthy otficer and I 


tell my friend the Mayor about you. But go at once to 


Wil 
Mr. Jimerack and tell him that the lad he stole is the son of the 


present Lord Mayor of London ; and that if he does not at once 


quit the country I shall forthwith indict him for harbouring or 
f Go at once, or I'll ask the boys to see you 
as far as the horse-pond ! 
z I’m going, but mind I'll have them boys all up for 
rder and thievery! (/ Town Crie /Tumorous action.) 
hor Ma Well, Doctor, | must fulfil my public duties 
and attend the banquet ; but I at once enrol my boy, my long lost 
tt re, as ‘One ot the Old School.’ 
Wa present i 1 to Head Master as 
(aH 
—s1go——_ 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND CRYSTAL- 
LISATION. 


run of photographic work, the con 


\ rr f from the general 
stant p ographing of ndscape and seascape (and who amongst 
do n ) imes uv ired of it, and look out for fresh fields 
vnd T new), I w d advis mateurs to take in hand more 
ntific st . l, amongst others, would suggest the photo 
t g « ry $s an occupation giving a maximum of 
pl asure nd enjoyment with minimum of cost 
| have published an article upon Photography and Crystallisation 
ferring m pecially to ice crystallisation on window panes 
For this kind of photography, of course, you have to wait until 


you with material to 


work upon, and, with our 
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quicker than those mixed with water, as the spirit evaporates more 
rapidly. 

In order to photograph salt crystals you require an enlargiy 
lantern. When the salt is crystallised on the piece of glass, you pu 
the plate into the lantern and take a negative from it, just in the 
same way as you would take an ordinary enlargement. Or, if you 
do not possess an enlarging lantern, you can take a negative of th 
crystals by contact in the usual manner. 

You will notice in some of the illustrations to this article a fey 
described as being obliquely lighted ; this can only be done by th 
aid of a lantern. . 

In order to get the crystals so lighted, you must take the light out 
of the centre of the condenser by raising or lowering it. Another 
way is by fixing the stop of the objective (if it is fitted with Water. 
house diaphragms) about half-way across the lens, so as to cut th 
light off the centre of the objective, allowing it to come partly through 
the hole in the diaphragm and partly through the bottom portion of 
the lens. By these simple means you get an unequal reflection of 
the light, which gives a peculiar illumination to the crystals, im. 
parting to them not only a depth but a fluorescent effect which is 
better seen than described. 

Dr. Carpenter, in his work on the microscope, recommends 
microscopists to work in this direction. I think if it is useful to them, 
it is also of use to photographers, for, as he says, ‘In this branch 
there are many chemical (and mineral substances too) which give us 
a great variety of both interesting and beautiful objects, some for 
their diversity and wonderful forms, others for their elegance an 





beauty.’ 

The natural forms of such substances, when in any way symmetri 
cal, are so in virtue of that peculiar arrangement of their particles 
which is termed crystallisation, and each substance which crysta 
lises at all does so after a certain type or plan, the identity and th 
differences of these types furnishing characters of primary value t 
It does not follow, however, that the form of the 


the scientist. 
On the 


crystal shall be constantly the same for each substance. 
contrary, the same plan of crystallisation may exhibit itself under 
great variety of forms depending upon the strength of the solution, 
that is to say, upon the amount of the salt held in suspension by the 
liquid, and the study of these in such minute crystals are appropri 
ate subjects for observation by the scientist or photographer. 

The following is a list of salts (in addition to those which are 
reproduced for this article) which will give a good class of 
crystals ; 
Phthalic Acid (A). 
Nitrate of Barium. 
Chlorate of Potash. 
Benzoic Acid (A). 
Phosphate of Soda. 
Chromate of Potash. 
Nitrate of Soda. 
Microcosmic Salt. 
Oxalate of Potash. 
Acetate of Copper. 
Alum. 

Sulphate of Lron. 


n t Sup pi 

ever-varying climate in England, the opportunities are, sometimes, I do not propose to refer seriatim to the illustrations wi 

few and fa w But it is not so in the case of salt crystal- accompany this paper, for they may be said to speak for thet 

i i 5, for they are easily made and an endless variety can be selves 

procured, With cry Ss you can get wonderful variety of Some may feel inclined to question the utility of investigati 

design, for wo salts give th une pattern. By altering the like these, and to doubt whether any good or practical purpose 

strength of ition you get a different design even with the be served by their pursuit. To such I would point out that itis 
me § hy mixing two or more salts in certain proportions, just such researches in the by-paths of science that great and! 

you yet some remarkable combinations of crytallisations. reaching results are frequently attained. Edison’s career is 10 its 
Che prepar of these salts for crystallisation purposes is ex a proof of this. And was it not while experimentalising '" 

Make, say, a saturated solution by dissolving in Rontgen discovered and demonstrated the wonderful power 0! 


cecdingly simp! 


hot water 


much of the salt as the water will take up. (In the X rays? 
salts for crystallisation given below, those 


Who knows, then, to what the cerefal study, in the way 
have endeavoured to outline, of the wonderful variations of crys! 


list of the ul lis for 
marked ‘A uld be dissolved in alcohol.) If a little sugar is lisation might lead? 
xdded, or if tl are dissolved in beer, it will tend to fasten the My object in penning this article has not been so much to pres 
rystals more permanently on the glass when the solution has dried the subject in a technicai or scientific sense, as to describe it in 
an e crystallisation | iken place It will also be a preventa- way which may induce the photographic student to vary his sut . 
ive against the crystals ranning while being subjected to the heat and add to his interest in the work. If I may be permitted to *) 
of the erm so, it will, at least, certainly afford a sort of semi-scientihe pi 
Having all your solutions in readiness, procure some pieces of graphic diversion which perchance might be a stepping-store 
clean glass, quarter or half plate (according to the size of the con- greater things a 


ern), and coat them with the salt 
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elerated by warming the plate before ; ; . § 
prema will be inserted in our Columns during 19 


den 1 your eniarg ! 
solution, either wi el hair brush or by holding the glass level 
between the thumb and fin | pouring the solution on the glass 
in same way as you would coat a plate with collodion. After 
ing it dr little while, lay it down upon a level stand for the 
ystallisa to take pl Some salts crystallise more quic] 
than others ; the time will also depend upon the thickness of the 
t Cry llisation 1s ‘ 
cI i Salts dissolved in alcohol crystallise much 
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HOW TO ‘STAGE’ A SCHOOL OPERETTA, 


BY JOSEPH DESPICHT. 


l \ it unhesitat nely, and alter considerable experience, 
that the most delightful form of entertainment for children’s 
concerts is the operetta. For the sake of variety other things 
hould be introduced into a performance occupying from two 
to three hours, but 1 should recommend all to let at least one 
hour be devoted to a work of the kind 1 have mentioned. By 
this I do not mean that schools should at once set to work to 
produce such works as * Trial by Jury,’ ‘Ages Ago,’ or any of 
the comic eferas such as the ‘ Pinafore,’ ‘ Patience,’ ‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville, and so on. ‘These may be taken up 
by very, very, superior schools, but I venture to say that even 
then the result will in all probability be hollow and unsatis- 
factory. Such works are nearly always written for adults, 
and the concerted music composed for four parts. Twist 
and turn them as you will, they still remain unsuitable for 
children. The operetta | have in my mind is the more simple 
one (but not for that reason less artistic), written and com- 
posed expressly for children by authors and composers well 
acquainted with the capabilities of average children, and con- 
versant with the time at the disposal of the average teacher 
for such work. With such eminent musicians as Joseph 
Koekel, Hamilton Clarke, and Dr. Dunstan—not to mention 
the names of many others that will readily occur to my 
readers—and numerous equally eminent authors engaged on 
such work, there can be little difficulty in finding fitting com- 
positions. 
WHY AN OPERETTA? 

Well, for many reasons. The first will seem, possibly, a 
trivial one, but it is by no means so. When beginning an 
operetta the teacher will have to set himself an ideal to 
which he hopes to train his band of young performers. If he 
aim at absolute perfection he will never get his /roupe to 
reach it, and bitter disappointment will ensue. He must take 
for his standard of excellence that which the intelligent por- 
tion of an average audience will demand. Now the public, 
that is to say, the intelligent portion of an average audience, 
will be satisfied with a lower point of attainment in the his 
trionic art when an operetta is in progress, than when a spoken 
play, or some scene from Shakespeare, is being performed. 
rhe illusion is, very rightly, not expected to be nearly so 
perfect in an operetta as in a play pure and simple. The 
cause of this is easy, of course, to see. The operetta appeals 
to the eye in the way of fanciful costume, and to the ear in 
the direction of bright enlivening music, the reflective facul- 
ties of the audience being exercised to a very limited extent. 
Now it is in just these two ways that children excel. ‘They 
an much more easily be trained to look graceful in costume, 
and to sing sparkling music in an enjoyable manner, than 
they can be taught to appeal to the deeper emotions of the 
iudience by words and action only. There are undoubtedly 
many schools where plays, and other comparatively severe 
forms of entertainment, ought to be taken up, and performed 
with success, but to the teacher in an average school | should 
say, ‘ lake first an Operetta, and then whatever else you 
think your juveniles can mise to in the time at yeur disposal.’ 
Other reasons might easily be added, such as the extra- 
ordinary amount of pleasure the young folks take in the 
musical portion of an operetta, the charm this always has for 
the parents and friends of the youthful singers, and so on ; 
but | have said on this head as much as the limited space at my 
disposal will allow. 

THE SCENERY. 

Perhaps the wisest plan is to trouble very little about it, 
for it is far less essential than many people suppose. When 
words, action, and costume are taking up the attention of a 
spectator the idea of locality soon departs from his mind. 
Further than this the ‘locale’ is generally put in the stage 
directions in an arbitrary manner, and the impression con- 
veyed to the senses by word and action would be precisely 
the same if spoken and performed in any one of a dozen 
different places. Some have adopted the old expedient of 
hanging up large printed cards on which are placed such ex- 
planatory remarks as ‘ This is a Castle, ‘ This a Street,’ and 
such like. 1 cannot recommend this, for by it the audience is 
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frequently made to titter when it should feel most serious: 

and the ticket is either too obtrusive or gets hidden by some 

one’s head. It is quite sufficient, surely, to print distinctly on 
the programmes the place of action, and leave the rest to the 
imagination. 

At the same time it is not so difficult to paint scenery as 
one might suppose. On the staff of a large school, at any 
rate, there will nearly always be found one of sufficient artistic 
capacity to paint owe street-scene and ove interior. This is 
all that is absolutely necessary. The canvas, paper, and 
rollers would have to be prepared by a practical man, but a 
little practice in this particular line of art will soon enable the 
amateur to do the rest. It may be added, as a last hint on 
this point, that there are firms now where scenery of all 
sorts can be hired at a reasonable price. ‘These firms send 
men to set up and change the scenes in any place of amuse- 
ment named. 

THE REHEARSALS, 

Have your rehearsals conducted as often as possible upon 
the stage on which the contemplated performance is to take 
place, for in an operetta you will in all probability have 
groups to deal with. If available space is not taken well 
into account it will be found necessary at the last moment, 
perhaps, to dispense with the services of some who have 
worked hard in preparation, and who have possibly gone to 
the expense of purchasing a costume. This, to a boy or girl, 
is heartbreaking. If rehearsals cannot be conducted where | 
have said, let a mark be made on the floor of the room where 
they are to take place, showing exactly the size of stage itself. 
Then let everything be worked inside that mark, and the 
danger mentioned above will be averted. Let everyone 
concerned know the music thoroughly before any action is 
attempted. Make a temporary orchestra with your groups 
all seated in the background, and your principals placed or 
chairs in the front. If possible, let @//7 learn ald the music, 
solos and choruses, (regard being paid to the range of each 
child’s voice), and let the spoken parts be vead till all errors 
are eliminated. Nothing so irritates the young performers as 
to have to ‘stand about’ when all should be in action, whi 
some soloist repeats and re-repeats his part. 

. When the details of the operetta are so mastered the re 
hearsals with action should begin. Every ‘property’ to be 
used on the night of performance, or a duplicate of it, should 
be at hand at every one of these rehearsals. All instruments 
to be used for accompaniment ought to be tried with the 
voices at one or more practices, for one hall differs so much 
from another in acoustic properties, that what would drow: 
the voices in one place would be a too feeble support 1 
another. And lastly, let me urge on the concert giver the 
great necessity of having an audience, however small, at a 
the last rehearsals. Nothing brings their very best out o! 
youths and maidens like the knowledge that some one 's 
looking and listening. 

COSTUMES. 

The preparation of these for an operetta must run upor 
the same lines as for a school play. In a previous article ! 
ventured to recommend that when a performance of aly 
dramatic piece is contemplated a committee of ladies should 
be formed to carry out this department of the business. The 
ordinary theatrical costumer does not care for the work unless 
he may charge an enormous price. The school staff, assisted 
by lady friends, do the work better, and at much less 00s! 
I may say for the information of any such committee that 
there is a ‘ Book of Fancy Costumes,’ published by Butterick, 
Regent Street, W., price two shillings, that would be % 
infinite use to them. 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

1. Have an ‘understudy’ for every ‘study.’ 

2. Have a prompter who can prompt. 

3. Have costumes all labelled. 

4. Have exits plainly marked. 

5. Have a conductor. 

6, Have a small string band in addition to piano, i! possible 

Let some adult be in charge of all lights and fires abou 
the premises. He should have no other duties. 

8. Lastly, don’t lower the gas in the auditorium so that VIS! 
can neither read their programmes nor the Book of Words 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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350 THE 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND VOICE- 
PRODUCTION. 
BY W. G. MSNAUGHT, MUS. DOC, 
A GREAT deal has been said and written of late regarding 


the pressing need for the systematic study of voice-production 
by School Teachers. Attention has been awakened to the im- 
portance of the subject by the frequently occurring cases of tem- 
porary of voice’ amongst teachers, young and old, and 
apart from the obvious evils of such paralysing illnesses, it is felt 
that it is only reasonable to require teachers to gain the free 
command of the vocal resources upon the healthy condition 
of which so much of the success of their daily work depends. 
But, as usual, it is far easier to excite an academic interest in 
the subject and to declare eloquently that ‘something must be 
done,’ than it is to arouse a genuine and abiding enthusiasm 


_ loss 


that will sweep away obstacles and create the means by 
which the work to be done can be satisfactorily ac complished. 

It is easy to declare that the circumstances must be 
altered if they are unfavourable to the realisation of our 
desires. This is just where the difficulty begins. The ruts in 
which our whole educational system moves are deep. We 


them by a wave of the hand. An account of a 
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discussion | have recently had with an esteemed correspon 
lent, may serve to introduce the questions that arise when 
we submit praiseworthy ideals to the test of practicability. 


\ few months ago, | had the pleasure of visiting the Board 
Schools in an important provincial town, with a view to 
iscertain the condition of the school singing. My experiences 
were duly recorded, and were distinctly favourable. It seemed 
to me that the teachers were doing their duty with intelligence 
skill, were achieving a measure of success that 
deserved recognition and praise. There were imperfections 
in of the 1s surely there must always be in 
school work ; which, at any period, is after all but a more o1 
less perfectly developed evolutionary process. ‘To have dwelt 
upon these imperfections in the circumstances would have 
willing horse. Further, it would be unfair 


to expect the ordinary school staff to accomplish more than 
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some results, 


been to whip the 


l, as a professed expert, could in the same circumstances 
accomplish myself. But the esteemed correspondent referred 
to wrote to me as follows :— 

Allow me to say that I, as well as some of my fellow members, 


‘ret that you made no reference to the vitally important points 
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Very large num- 
ers of our children have formed bad habits of breathing, which we 
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often find that the students have been seriously neglected whilst pupil 
teachers. (ne of the factors in the whole question is the heredi- 
tary tendency of alarge number of our teachers to throat complaints, 
through which ‘hey must often go on working with their voices. We 
cannot abolish our climate by a School Board minute! And so we 
are opposed by a network of exigent circumstances. 
‘The musical work I heard in your schools was undoubtedly 
excellent.’ 
My good friend again returned to the charge and said 
‘Poor English climate! I think it excellent, especially for 
voices, and certainly we have plenty of magnificent voices here. As 
for the teachers having hereditary weakness, I hold that, on the con- 
trary, they inherit splendid vocal organs to go through what they 
endure. And as for the irremovable circumstances, they are irre- 
movable only to those who have not the energy necessary to move 
them. Our children here (who sing so nicely !) have lost five inches 
round the chest by the time they are ten years of age. Our teachers 
are always breaking down. We lose thousands of pounds on their 
salaries, and our children are undersized, and you are writing us 
charming criticisms! When are we going to stop playing at this 
subject? Itistime. Authorities do differ. As for me, I hold that 
if an authority can teach people to sing and breathe so that their 
health is benefited, he is a public benefactor, and if he cannot do 
this I declare against his authority.’ 
I repeat that I am fully alive to the importance of correct 
breathing, healthy voice production, and distinct enunciation 
to our teachers and scholars. These matters, added to correct 
intonation—/.¢., singing in absolute tune—taste in execution, 
and taste for good music, are of far greater moment than the 
adoption of this or that method of sight-singing as an end in 
itself, or as a means of gaining a grant. But if any substan- 
tial result in this direction is to be achieved, a great deal will 
have to happen. ‘To begin with, the pupil teachers must be 
dealt with drastically, for it is at this partly chrysalis stage 
of the potential teacher’s existence that care for the voice is 
generally severely neglected and that bad habits are formed, 
and physical training gives way to bookish studies that cramp 
the chest and impair the general tone. Then the youths pre- 
sent a special difficulty. Their voices have recently broken, 
and are now almost untrainable; and even the young 
women’s voices do not always stand much training. To 
crush bad habits and to instil good habits of voice-production 
at this stage is a task that demands the vigilant daily care of 
an expert. Such experts there are, | am glad to acknowledge, 
amongst the ranks of the school teachers as well amongst the 
section of the musical profession devoted to school work. But 
how rarely have such teachers a chance of doing what 
they would like to do! How often it is that pupil teachers 
are ‘trained musically’ by a sort of ‘form’ teacher who is 
only able to teach a little theory, practice being left to take 
care of itself! And then your School Board member, who 's 
pledged to economy, and to whom rates are as threatening as 
the rats of Hamelin, is a depressing factor in the situation. 
He naturally looks askance at any proposal to spend time 
and money on such a forbidding non-bread-and-butter-looking 
subject as ‘ Breathing and Voice Production,’ in utter previous 
ignorance of which he has achieved his present proud and 
responsible position. It looks so uncommonly like ‘ send 
ing them ruffles when wanting a shirt.’ The resident Training 
Colleges might conceivably accomplish much in the desired 
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fearing to breathe or to speak. Now try to think how hard it 
is to teach all this to a class of 60 or more young children, 
many of whom have no desire to learn, and are absolutely 
incapable of consciously following directions. But I must 
not try to prove too much. It is possible for an intelligent 
and earnest teacher to train classes to avoid serious faults, 
and to carry out exercises that will beneficially affect the 
health and the musical execution of the children, and at the 
same time not make too severe a call upon time and skill. 
But | shrink from saying that such work, however skilfully 
directed, will result in every individual producing the voice 
and breathing sufficiently correctly to satisfy a professional 
voice trainer, 


LORD REAY. 
LONDON’S NEW CHAIRMAN. 


"[°HE election of Lord Reay to the Chair of the most im- 
portant educational body in the world is an event 

well worthy the attention of practical teachers, whether resi- 
dent in London or no. ‘The present Progressive majority has 
wisely adopted the policy of having an outside Chairman 
whose position of neutrality, in so far 
as concerns parties, would commend him 
to, Moderates and Progressives alike. 
To select a Chairman was a matter of 
no small difficulty, but it is the object of 
this article to show that this difficulty 
has been overcome, and a Chairman 
secured whose ability, knowledge, and 
enthusiasm with regard to education 
are only equalled by the ardent patriotism 
that impels him to cry aloud for the 
LORD REAY. adequate equipment of the artisan in his 

struggle against competition. 

The family history of the new Chairman is not devoid of 
interest. Over two hundred years ago a branch of the Scotch 
Clan Mackay settled in Holland, and rapidly won appreciation 
it the hands of the Dutch, so that ere long a chief share of 
the government of the country of adoption fell to the repre 
sentative of Clan Mackay. To this ‘family Lord Reay 
belongs, and it was his father who held the proud position 
of Premier in the Dutch Parliament. Young Reay—who 
was born in the year 1839—soon showed his capabilities 
by graduating D.C.L. of Leyden University in 1861. 
The year 1876 was an important one in the annals of 
Baron Mackay of Ophmert (for Lord Reay’s father had been 
ennobled in recognition of his worth), since in this year, by 
the death of his kinsman Eric, the holder of the Scottish title, 
the cadet branch in Holland became the head of Clan Mackay, 
and Haron Mackay of Ophmert became Baron Reay of Reay. 
lo this title the present Chairman, who had already been an 
attaché in the Netherland service in London, succeeded, and 
very soon he took out letters of‘naturalisation, and since 1877 
has spent nearly all his time in this the country of his adoption. 
He set himself assiduously to the studies of political and 
social questions, and has presided in succession over the 
social Science Congress, a section of the British Association, 
and the Co-operative Congress. In 1881 Mr. Gladstone made 
him a peer of the United Kingdom, and four years later Lord 
Reay was made Governor of Bombay, and if he sets his 
mark upon School Board policy as he did upon Colonial 
“overnment, his occupancy of the Chair will not be unevent- 
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mitees, sundry Royal Commissions, results, grants, attendance 
grants, and we are living in an educational wonderland, 
unless you think it is more like a maze. And what is the 
result? That we are flooded with foreign imports of articles 
which could be produced here, and that India and the Colonies 
are daily sending orders abread, This state of things is 
entirely due to our shortcomings. We have the brains and 
the capital. What is wanted is organisation. The Educa- 
tion Department will have to determine clearly the lines of 
demarcation and the various forms of education which it will 
support. ...... I trust that the opportunity will not be 
lost of setting our house in order, of reducing the number ot 
controlling boards, of simplifying our rules, and of properly 
grading the various institutions, and of avoiding fanciful experi- 
ments. In Germany, in the U.S.A., in France, in Switzerland, 
public money is ungrudgingly given to technical schools. 
Chere is no reason why there should be in this country so much 
hesitation. It is undoubtedly expenditure which yields a 
big return. ...... What is the cause of the success and 
progress of Continental industries? It is due to the keen 
sense of competition, and to the wide-spread conviction that all 
production must be placed on a scientific basis, Science is not 
considered as a luxury, but asa powerful agent of economic pro¢ 
duction. Hence scientific education is considered as 
essential as primary education in developing manual skill 
in the workman, and technical skill in the manager, the 
owner, and the scientific adviser, who constantly improve the 
processes of manufacture by labour-saving machinery. ‘There 
is a clear conception of the knowledge which is required, and a 
careful selection of the means which will attain the object 

It is very pleasant to record such a deliverance from such a 
man, and it is most devoutly to be hoped that the new 
Chairman will infuse a little of his spirit into the members of 
the London School Hoard, so that the premier Board may be 
in the van in doing what lies in its power to make the buddiag 
workman deft as to his hands, and well informed and developed 
as to his mind. For London is woefully behind the larger 
provincial towns in its scientific and technical instruction, 
her chief accomplishment in this direction being two 
small Organised Science Schools, badly equipped as_ to 
laboratories, and regarded by the majority of the late 
Board, at all events, as undesirable excrescences! Surely 
a disgraceful state of affairs that Lord Reay, more than 
any other man, must regard with sorrowful wonder espe- 
cially when considered in conjunction with the excellent 
provision to be found in the countries mentioned by him in 
the address from which we have already quoted. If, there 
fore, Lord Keay will, as we think almost certain, bestir him- 
self in pointing out to his Board these deplorable deticiencies, 
and in suggesting how speedily and effectively they may be 
removed, he will have deserved even better at the hands of 
his countrymen than if he had governed Bombay well for 
even five times five years. A decrease in our exports of six 
millions in ten months, cries out Mr. Ritchie; but he does 
not see that the reason for this lies mainly in our lack of pros 
vision for the proper bringing up of the artisan. Let London 
lead, as is her duty, in a wiser line of conduct. Too long has 
it been a bye-word amongst the Boards that London is a 
beacon and not a guide. May it be Lord Reay’s happy fate 
to take the first step towards a removal of this bad reputation, 
and we believe that even the City magnate and the West 
End aristocrat, will not begrudge the well-spent money, even 
in the event of the rate becoming much more than the shil 
ling in the £, at which it now stands, 

In conclusion, we may state that Lord Reay is a G.C.S.1., a 
G.C.LE., and Chief of the Clan Mackay ; that, besides having 
been Governor of Bombay from 1885-90, he has been Lord 
Lieutenant of Roxburghshire (1892), and Under-Secretary of 
India, 1894-5, and Secretary for India in 1894-5 He has 
no children, the heir apparent being Baron .neas Mackay 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS AND VOICE- 
PRODUCTION. 
BY W. G. MCNAUGHT, MUS. DOC. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written of late regarding 
the pressing need for the systematic study of voice-production 
by School Teachers. Attention has been awakened to the im- 
portance of the subject by the frequently occurring cases of tem- 
porary ‘loss of voice’ amongst teachers, young and old, and 
apart from the obvious evils of such paralysing illnesses, it is felt 
that it is only reasonable to require teachers to gain the free 
command of the vocal resources upon the healthy condition 
of which so much of the success of their daily work depends. 
But, as usual, it is far easier to excite an academic interest in 
the subject and to declare eloquently that ‘something must be 
done,’ than it is to arouse a genuine and abiding enthusiasm 
that will sweep away obstacles and create the means by 
which the work to be done can be satisfactorily accomplished. 

It is easy to declare that the circumstances must be 
altered if they are unfavourable to the realisation of our 
desires. This is just where the difficulty begins. The ruts in 
which our whole educational system moves are deep. We 
cannot escape them by a wave of the hand. An account of a 
discussion I have recently had with an esteemed correspon- 
dent, may serve to introduce the questions that arise when 
we submit praiseworthy ideals to the test of practicability. 

A few months ago, I had the pleasure of visiting the Board 
Schools in an important provincial town, with a view to 
ascertain the condition of the school singing. My experiences 
were duly recorded, and were distinctly favourable. It seemed 
to me that the teachers were doing their duty with intelligence 
and skill, and were achieving a measure of success that 
deserved recognition and praise. There were imperfections 
in some of the results, as surely there must always be in 
school work ; which, at any period, is after all but a more or 
less perfectly developed evolutionary process. ‘To have dwelt 
upon these imperfections in the circumstances would have 
been to whip the willing horse. Further, it would be unfair 
to expect the ordinary school staff to accomplish more than 
I, as a professed expert, could in the same circumstances 
accomplish myself. But the esteemed correspondent referred 
to wrote to me as follows :— 

* Allow me to say that I, as well as some of my fellow members, 
regret that you made no reference to the vitally important points. 
Let us take for example the matter of breathing. Very large num- 
bers of our children have formed bad habits of breathing, which we 
can eradicate only by formal training. No doubt, as a specialist, 
you are aware of the direct and baleful effects of wrong breathing 
on the brain and larynx ; yet I find no reference to this momentous 
matter in your remarks! Then, as regards the speaking voice, you 
say nothing! And though the teachers must furnish you with 
awful examples of the evils of voice abuse, I see no remark on the 
voice production by the pupil teachers. The ear work, you say, is 
admirable. Yes, but what of the voice production? Good tone 
(or pleasant tone) can be produced by defective means ; and there 
lies the danger for amateurs like myself. We see hundreds of 
sweet singers break down. We know, therefore, that the produc- 
tion is not perfect ; or rather, it is incorrect, and we have to depend 
on experts like yourself for warning and advice. Trusting you will 
pardon me this dissertation in consideration of the gravity of the 
subject, 1 remain, etc.’ 

I replied as follows :— 

* The point you raise regarding breathing is undoubtedly an ex- 
tremely important one. If our school work were not so burdened 
with other necessities imposed by public opinion and varivus irre- 
movable circumstances, I should be more inclined than I confess I 
am to join a campaign in favour of making voice production and 
breathing a far more important matter in schools than it is at 
present. But we must all work for our ends with moderation. 
There is the practical difficulty of teaching correct breathing and 
voice production to large classes. Both of these points are difficult 
enough to deal with in teaching individuals where a teacher can 
watch every fault. Then as to voice production, it is very unfortu- 
nate that teachers of great repute differ totally as to what is the 
proper ‘natural’ method. The only detail upon which all are 
agreed is that it is ‘natural’ to breathe and to sing unnaturally! I 
cannot in a letter say much more than this. The subject has en- 
gaged my deepest attention for some time. We can only hope to 
reach the schools through the Training Colleges. But here we too 
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often find that the students have been seriously neglected whilst pupil 
teachers. ne of the factors in the whole question is the heredi- 
tary tendency of a large number of our teachers to throat complaints, 
through which chey must often go on working with their voices. We 
cannot abolish our climate by a School Board minute! And so we 
are opposed by a network of exigent circumstances. 

‘The musical work I heard in your schools was undoubtedly 
excellent.’ 

My good friend again returned to the charge and said— 

‘Poor English climate! I think it excellent, especially for 
voices, and certainly we have plenty of magnificent voices here. As 
for the teachers having hereditary weakness, I hold that, on the con- 
trary, they inherit splendid vocal organs to go through what they 
endure. And as for the irremovable circumstances, they are irre- 
movable only to those who have not the energy necessary to move 
them. Our children here (who sing so nicely !) have lost five inches 
round the chest by the time they are ten years of age. Our teachers 
are always breaking down. We lose thousands of pounds on their 
salaries, and our children are undersized, and you are writing us 
charming criticisms! When are we going to stop playing at this 
subject? Itistime. Authorities do differ. As for me, I hold that 
if an authority can teach people to sing and breathe so that their 
health is benefited, he is a public benefactor, and if he cannot do 
this I declare against his authority.’ 

I repeat that I am fully alive to the importance of correct 
breathing, healthy voice production, and distinct enunciation 
to our teachers and scholars. These matters, added to correct 
intonation—.¢., singing in absolute tune—taste in execution, 
and taste for good music, are of far greater moment than the 
adoption of this or that method of sight-singing as an end in 
itself, or as a means of gaining a grant. But if any substan- 
tial result in this direction is to be achieved, a great deal will 
have to happen. To begin with, the pupil teachers must be 
dealt with drastically, for it is at this partly chrysalis stage 
of the potential teacher’s existence that care for the voice is 
generally severely neglected and that bad habits are formed, 
and physical training gives way to bookish studies that cramp 
the chest and impair the general tone. Then the youths pre- 
sent a special difficulty. Their voices have recently broken, 
and. are now almost untrainable; and even the young 
women’s voices do not always stand much training. To 
crush bad habits and to instil good habits of voice-production 
at this stage is a task that demands the vigilant daily care of 
an expert. Such experts there are, I am glad to acknowledge, 
amongst the ranks of the school teachers as well amongst the 
section of the musical profession devoted to school work. But 
how rarely have such teachers a chance of doing what 
they would like to do! How often it is that pupil teachers 
are ‘trained musically’ by a sort of ‘form’ teacher who is 
only able to teach a little theory, practice being left to take 
care of itself! And then your School Board member, who is 
pledged to economy, and to whom rates are as threatening as 
the rats of Hamelin, is a depressing factor in the situation. 
He naturally looks askance at any proposal to spend time 
and money on such a forbidding non-bread-and-butter-looking 
subject as ‘ Breathing and Voice Production,’ in utter previous 
ignorance of which he has achieved his present proud and 
responsible position. It looks so uncommonly like ‘send- 
ing them ruffles when wanting a shirt.’ The resident Training 
Colleges might conceivably accomplish much in the desired 
direction. ‘hey are hampered by having to deal with very 
raw material, and by many pressing demands. But if 
Breathing and Voice-Production as a subject cannot be dealt 
with effectually here, it is pretty certain that it will have to 
take care of itself elsewhere. 

The most approachable door at present is an appeal to the 
self-interest of the teacher. It is a clear worldly advantage 
to him to be physically fit to stand the arduous strain of con- 
tinuous teaching. He is unlikely to teach children success- 
fully matters he regards of no importance to himself. In the 
above correspondence the difficulty of teaching breathing and 
voice production to masses of pupils is alluded to. Animated 
with an earnest desire to learn, you place yourself under a 
teacher of voice production. You begin your lesson, and are 
at once told of numerous radical faults. You are frequently 
stopped because of mistakes of method, even while you are 
striving your utmost to obediently follow instructions. You 
find it difficult, sometimes maddening, to realise what it is 
you are to try to do, and you come away from your lesson 
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fearing to breathe or to speak. Now try to think how hard it 
is to teach all this to a class of 60 or more young children, 
many of whom have no desire to learn, and are absolutely 
incapable of consciously following directions. But I must 
not try to prove too much. It is possible for an intelligent 
and earnest teacher to train classes to avoid serious faults, 
and to carry out exercises that will beneficially affect the 
health and the musical execution of the children, and at the 
same time not make too severe a call upon time and skill. 
But I shrink from saying that such work, however skilfully 
directed, will result in every individual producing the voice 
and breathing sufficiently correctly to satisfy a professional 
voice trainer, 
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LORD REAY. 
LONDON’S NEW CHAIRMAN. 


lie election of Lord Reay to the Chair of the most im- 

portant educational body in the world is an event 
well worthy the attention of practical teachers, whether resi- 
dent in London or no. The present Progressive majority has 
wisely adopted the policy of having an outside Chairman 
whose position of neutrality, in so far 
as concerns parties, would commend him 
to Moderates and Progressives alike. 
To select a Chairman was a matter of 
no small difficulty, but it is the object of 
this article to show that this difficulty 
has been overcome, and a Chairman 
secured whose ability, knowledge, and 
enthusiasm with regard to education 
are only equalled by the ardent patriotism 
that impels him to cry aloud for the 
adequate equipment of the artisan in his 
struggle against competition. 

The family history of the new Chairman is not devoid of 
interest. Over two hundred years ago a branch of the Scotch 
Clan Mackay settled in Holland, and rapidly won appreciation 
at the hands of the Dutch, so that ere long a chief share of 
the government of the country of adoption fell to the repre- 
sentative of Clan Mackay. To this family Lord Reay 
belongs, and it was his father who held the proud position 
of Premier in the Dutch Parliament. Young Reay—who 
was born in the year 1839—soon showed his capabilities 
by graduating D.C.L. of Leyden University in 1861. 
The year 1876 was an important one in the annals of 
Baron Mackay of Ophmert (for Lord Reay’s father had been 
ennobled in recognition of his worth), since in this year, by 
the death of his kinsman Eric, the holder of the Scottish title, 
the cadet branch in Holland became the head of Clan Mackay, 
and Baron Mackay of Ophmert became Baron Reay of Reay. 
To this title the present Chairman, who had already been an 
attaché in the Netherland service in London, succeeded, and 
very soon he took out letters of naturalisation, and since 1877 
has spent nearly all his time in this the country of his adoption. 
He set himself assiduously to the studies of political and 
social questions, and has presided in succession over the 
Social Science Congress, a section of the British Association, 
and the Co-operative Congress. In 1881 Mr. Gladstone made 
him a peer of the United Kingdom, and four years later Lord 
Reay was made Governor of Bombay, and if he sets his 
mark upon School Board policy as he did upon Colonial 
Government, his occupancy of the Chair will not be unevent- 
ful, nor will it fail to influence for good that technical edu- 
cation that stands so much in need of healthy guidance, for 
Lord Reay is an enthusiast in technical education, as may 
be gathered from the fact that he is President of the Scottish 
Association for Promoting Technical Education. 

On Saturday, November 27th, Lord Reay addressed the 
Society of which he is President, and here are some of his 
interesting remarks :— 

‘We have,’ as Lord Reay remarked, ‘been exceedingly 
active in collecting reports, in sending deputations abroad ; 
we have had several editions of codes and of directories 
of the Science and Art Department: we have enjoyed 
School Boards, Technical and Secondary Education Com- 
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mitees, sundry Royal Commissions, results, grants, attendance 
grants, and we are living in an educational wonderland, 
unless you think it is more like a maze. And what is the 
result? That we are flooded with foreign imports of articles 
which could be produced here, and that India and the Colonies 
are daily sending orders abread, This state of things is 
entirely due to our shortcomings. We have the brains and 
the capital. What is wanted is organisation. The Educa- 
tion Department will have to determine clearly the lines of 
demarcation and the various forms of education which it will 
support. I trust that the opportunity will not be 
lost of setting our house in order, of reducing the number of 
controlling boards, of simplifying our rules, and of properly 
grading the various institutions, and of avoiding fanciful experi- 
ments. In Germany, in the U.S.A., in France, in Switzerland, 
public money is ungrudgingly given to technical schools. 
There is no reason why there should be in this country so much 
hesitation. It is undoubtedly expenditure which yields a 
big return. What is the cause of the success and 
progress of Continental industries? It is due to the keen 
sense of competition, and to the wide-spread conviction that all 
production must be placed on a scientific basis. Science is not 
considered as a luxury, but as a powerful agent of economic pro- 
duction. Hence scientific education is considered as 
essential as primary education in developing manual skill 
in the workman, and technical skill in the manager, the 
owner, and the scientific adviser, who constantly improve the 
processes of manufacture by labour-saving machinery. There 
is a clear conception of the knowledge which is required, and a 
careful selection of the means which will attain the object.’ 

It is very pleasant to record such a deliverance from such a 
man, and it is most devoutly to be hoped that the new 
Chairman will infuse a little of his spirit into the members of 
the London School Board, so that the premier Board may be 
in the van in doing what lies in its power to make the buddiag 
workman deft as to his hands, and well informed and developed 
as to his mind. For London is woefully behind the larger 
provincial towns in its scientific and technical instruction, 
her chief accomplishment in this direction being two 
small Organised Science Schools, badly equipped as to 
laboratories, and regarded by the majority of the late 
Board, at all events, as undesirable excrescences! Surely 
a disgraceful state of affairs that Lord Reay, more than 
any other man, must regard with sorrowful wonder espe- 
cially when considered in conjunction with the excellent 
provision to be found in the countries mentioned by him in 
the address from which we have already quoted. If, there- 
fore, Lord Reay will, as we think almost certain, bestir him- 
self in pointing out to his Board these deplorable deficiencies, 
and in suggesting how speedily and effectively they may be 
removed, he will have deserved even better at the hands of 
his countrymen than if he had governed Bombay well for 
even five times five years. A decrease in our exports of six 
millions in ten months, cries out Mr. Ritchie; but he does 
not see that the reason for this lies mainly in our lack of pro- 
vision for the proper bringing up of the artisan. Let London 
lead, as is her duty, in a wiser line of conduct. Too long has 
it been a bye-word amongst the Boards that London is a 
beacon and not a guide. May it be Lord Reay’s happy fate 
to take the first step towards a removal of this bad reputation, 
and we believe that even the City magnate and the West 
End aristocrat, will not begrudge the well-spent money, even 
in the event of the rate becoming much more than the shil- 
ling in the £, at which it now stands. 

In conclusien, we may state that Lord Reay is a G.C.S.I1., a 
G.C.I.E., and Chief of the Clan Mackay ; that, besides having 
been Governor of Bombay from 1885-90, he has been Lord 
Lieutenant of Roxburghshire (1892), and Under-Secretary of 
India, 1894-5, and Secretary for India in 1894-5. He has 
no children, the heir apparent being Baron A©neas Mackay, 
a younger brother. It will be seen from what has been 
stated, that the new Chairman is an accomplished man of 
affairs, well versed in educational matters, and wisely biassed 
in favour of a forward policy with respect to the vital need of 
to-day, viz., the skilled training of the artisan. That he may 
give his powerful support to the movement in favour of the 
establishment of Higher Grade and Science Schools all over 
London is a consummation greatly to be desired, and also, 
thank Heaven, well within the bounds of possibility, even if 
not probability. 
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A Retrospect } At the close of another year it may not be out 

of of place for us to look back upon the past 
twelve months and compare notes. Are we moving forward ? 
Are our children working under better conditions ? Are the 
teachers in a better position ? Where is Superannuation ? 
How do we stand in the matter of Reasonable Security of 
Tenure? What has ‘ Federation’ done, and what is it likely 
todo? Insome respects, I fear, we have not much educa- 
tionally to be thankful for ; in others we may, with some show 
of reason, congratulate ourselves either upon past progress or 
upon the promise of the immediate future. I propose in these 
‘ Notes’ to deal with a few of the questions which most readily 
come to one’s mind in an educational retrospect. 


Education — Among several ‘new departures’ 

‘New Departures.’ by the Education Department, 
none is more important than the publication of the first volume 
of Special Reports on Educational Subjects, published in 
June last. The Director of that branch of the Department’s 
work is Mr. Michael E. Sadler, who, in addition to editing 
the Report, contributes several valuable Papers to it. I have 
been more than surprised to find that a very large number of 
teachers—and, for the matter of that, a very large number of 
managers and School Board members—have not yet seen the 
inside of this excellent volume. The PRACTICAL TEACHER 
dealt with it on its appearance, and it would serve no useful 
purpose, therefore, to discuss the contents now. Still, a word 
or two must be devoted to it in a retrospect of the year, if 
only to draw attention once more to the value of the work. 
My lady readers will find ‘Domestic Economy Teaching in 
England,’ ‘ Technical Education for Girls,’ ‘ The Housewifery 
Schools and Classes of Belgium,’ ‘The Education of Girls 
and Women in Spain,’ ‘Arrangements for the Admission of 
Women to the Chief Universities in the British Empire and 
in Foreign Countries,’ readable and instructive. Would the 
Prussian Elementary School Code interest you ? Or, * The 
History of the Irish System of Elementary Education?’ Or, 
‘Brush Work in an Elementary School ?’ Mr. Sadler’s Report 
will give you all this, and much more. Those of us who 
have read Part 1. are looking forward to the appearance of the 
promised Part II., which will deal with the systems of France, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, and the United States. 


The — a former ‘Note’ I dealt with the new 
List. form of the Certificate List, as issued by 
the Education Department. The matter is so important that 
I make no apology for referring to it again. Unintentionally, 
I am quite sure, an injustice has been done to many hard- 
working and deserving students, whose college career justified 
them in looking forward to something better than a ‘ Third’ 
in Part II]. And not to these only, for from all one hears, 
Acting Teachers have also been badly hit. It is, therefore, 
with considerable pleasure that | draw attention to the recent 
decision of the Department that those candidates whose 
names appeared in the Third Division of either Part 1. or 
Part I]. may be re-examined in that portion of the work next 
July. This is not a completely satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, of course ; but it will give the unfortunate ones 
another opportunity of securing a good place on the list. 








Super } Several of my readers have complained from time 
annuation.) to time that I have not given in these Notes 
greater prominence to the all-important question of Super- 
annuation. I am afraid I have given offence by my silence, 
which it is quite clear, has not been understood. But let me 
say again, it would be most unwise to discuss the question, 
its present. position, and its prospects, with the frequency 
which many friends appear to desire. It must not be 
imagined, however, that nothing has been done. On the 
contrary, I say unhesitatingly, that everything possible has 
been done to hasten the introduction of this great measure of 
reform. No stone has been left unturned, no opportunity lost. 
The various disappointments and postponements have been 
as keenly felt by us, who have charge of this branch of the 
Union’s work, as by those who, in their bitterness of spirit, 
have warmly criticised the Union officials, myself, as Chairman 
of the Committee, and my colleagues. Personally, I prefer 
submitting to any criticism, even the most ungenerous, to 
giving the case away by unwise and ill-timed discussion, I 
am confident our policy is the right one. I am confident 
success will crown our efforts. Shall we hear anything of the 
Bill from the Government in 1898? Yes, my friends, I believe 
we shall. 


Reasonable Security | In spite of the vigorous action of the 

of Tenure. Executive in ‘fighting’ various dis- 
missal cases in former years, notably perhaps in 1895 and 
1896, we are as yet by no means within sight of the end. The 
Tenure Problem is still with us, and may be with us for some 
time to come. My readers will be glad to know, however, 
that the Executive is more determined than ever to make 
public the details of these cases, and to do all in its power to 
secure justice for the teacher, and bring home punishment to 
the wrong-doer. In last month’s Notes I referred to the 
Aycliffe and New Shildon dismissals, and to these must be 
added the Richmond injustice. The list is not complete even 
then. But every case will be fought out, even if the Executive 
is compelled to go to the Annual Conference for further 
means. I hear from Richmond that the ‘Union’ School is 
flourishing. Good! We have entered on the fight with a 
determination to win, and we shall continue the war until a 
satisfactory settlement has been arrived at. 

On the general question, let me repeat what I have said 
before. Superannuation will carry with it something like 
reasonable security of tenure. This is so obvious that 1 
refrain from saying more at the present moment. 


Federation, and Govern-? In the ‘Retrospect’ of last year 

ing Bodies. referring to Federation, 1 wrote 
the following : ‘ Federation alone, even in its best form, will 
not remove the evils, for the questions of buildings, of staff, of 
salaries, and of apparatus, are questions involving the expendi- 
ture of money, and that is what the Government and the 
leaders of the Church have to face. But we must wait. Let 
us have the proposals before us. We shall approach the 
consideration of them with an open mind, and shall welcome 
anything that promises to make for efficiency in our schools, 
for such efficiency must necessarily include an improvement in 
the position and prospects of the teachers, who, after all, have 
an indisputable nght to be considered.’ 

Well, we have had the proposals placed before us, the 
Governing Bodies have been formed, the machinery has been 
set in motion, and the Voluntary Schools are receiving from 
the Education Department the amounts recommended by 
those Governing Bodies. But where is the teacher? The 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Church of England has practically ignored him in the matter 
of representation. The following table shows this clearly :— 


GOVERNING BODIES OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Total No. of Per Centage 
Membership. Teachers. of Teachers. 
Wesleyan - - - 245 45 18 
British and other Schools 205 26 12 
Roman Catholic - - 48 5 10 
Church of England - - 980 26 23 


As a member of the Church of England, | protest against 
this deliberate insult offered to my brethren. We have been 
assured over and over again that the leaders of the Church 
were prepared to recognise, in some tangible form, the sacri- 
fices made by the men and women upon whom the burden of 
the ‘Intolerable Strain’ has fallen. But now the opportunity 
has come, ‘it is not convenient,’ ‘it is not expedient,’ and so 
on. Is this the way to retain the sympathies and co-operation 
of the workers? Assuredly, not ! 


A Few t The Bishop of Newcastle: ‘We well know how 
Opinions. loyally and admirably the Voluntary School 
Teachers have worked.’—Mr. Balfour: ‘First, they are 
entitled by their interests and sacrifices of time, reputation, 
and pay ; and, secondly, they know the Code well, and the 
regulations necessary to prevent waste, and being daily in 
touch with School needs and capabilities, can help much.’— 
Mr. Mather, M.P.: ‘ They form a body of men and women 
second to none in the public service.’—Sir Richard Temple : 
‘These men and women form one of the most useful, meri- 
torious, and interesting classes in the community.’— Zhe Pal/ 
Mall Gazette: ‘\n remote districts of the country, even the 
Church is not a more powerful instrument of humanisation 
than the School. Over and above the technical work of 
education, the schoolmaster exerts a beneficent influence in a 
hundred ways. To the villager he stands for all the best 
forces of civilisation.’ 


Federations the result? Simply this: the grants are 

doing ? being made in a most extraordinary way, 
at any rate in some districts. Take the Norwich Diocesan 
Federation by way of example : Two schools are to receive (or 
have actually received) over £ 300 each, one over £200, 21 over 
£100 each. But over 100 schools are to receive £5 and less 
than £10, 11 between £4 and £5, 10 between £3 and £4, four 
between £2 and £3, and two receive respectively £1 14s. 
and £1 12s.! Out of this, each school with an average below 
80 must pay 5s. towards Association expenses, and each school 
with an average of 80 or above 10s.!!_ How, in the name of 
fortune, will this distribution secure improvement ? How will 
it meet the new requirements of Article 73 ? 

Form 174 (V.S.), recently issued by the Education Depart- 
ment, says, with reference to this matter: ‘This Grant is 
made for the purpose of (1) Furniture, apparatus, desks ; (2) 
increase of salaries of staff’; and, where such warning is 
necessary, this note is added: ‘The Governing Body of the 
Association think it not unreasonable to expect a larger 
amount of subscriptions to the school. In this opinion Her 
Majesty’s Inspector concurs. My Lords trust that subscrip- 
tions of a larger amount will be obtained in future years, and 
will have special regard to this matter before sanctioning a 
further payment of Aid Grant.’ 

I rejoice that the Department is taking this line. Volun- 
tary subscriptions #us¢ be continued, and indeed increased if 
efficiency is to be secured. In one northern district I see the 
Aid Grant is awarded to many schools ¢o mee/ Bank over- 
draft / Where will the apparatus, furniture, etc., come in in 
those cases? And where the teacher ? 

I wish to be quite fair in dealing with this important 
subject, and I gladly acknowledge that already, in a large 
number of schools, the salaries of the teachers have been in- 
creased. One teacher informs me that his Managers have 
increased his salary to the extent of £30 for the current year, 
and in 1898 he is to receive an additional £20. Let us hope 
that the Church of England will, as soon as possible, place 
teachers in fairly large numbers on the Governing Bodies, 
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and thus remove the feelings of irritation and disgust which 
undoubtedly exist at the present moment. 


The N.U.T. _) By the kindness of the Editor 1 have, from 
Benevolent and - time to time, been able to make in these 
Orphan Funds. ) columns an appeal on behalf of these de- 
serving funds. That good has resulted, is evident from the 
letters which have been received. Several readers have pro- 
mised their cordial co-operation in the future, and have 
already given an earnest of their interest and goodwill. The 
Benevolent Central Committee, at a recent meeting, instructed 
the Secretary to send a letter of thanks to the Editor, grate- 
fully acknowledging his kindness and the help rendered by 
these Notes. Excellent! We shall probably issue, in the 
New Year, a circular : ‘Twenty Reasons Why £20,000 should 
be Raised in 1898.’ Let all my readers decide to assist in 
this noble work. That will be a ‘New Year's resolution’ 
worth keeping ! 


The London School } No one, | believe, was surprised at the 

Board Election. j result of the London School Board 
Election. The Moderates were hopelessly divided, one 
section wanting to re-open the religious question, the other 
joining in that respect, at any rate, with the Progressives in 
desiring to keep it where it is. The extremists preached 
‘Religion,’ and made creeds their battle-cry, but most in- 
consistently neglected the warning of Holy Writ themselves. 
‘Every house divided against itself shall not 
stand,’ ought to have been sufficient for them, but obviously, 
no warning however clear, and no experience of other 
elections will teach such people any useful lesson. Nothing 
but the stern facts of the ballot box will bring the truth home 
to them. And in this election the truth has come home with 
terrible force. 

Says The Standard: ‘The result is precisely what we 
predicted from the first. The Progressive Party has always 
been a formidable opponent, and the attempt to fight it with 
an army divided against itself was hopeless. Parties 
who act in this manner cannot be helped ; it is impossible to 
open their eyes, and useless to invoke their common sense.’ 

Clearly the Conservative Organ is very angry indeed—so 
angry, in fact, that it calls the victors ‘ Secularists,’ and the 
losers ‘fanatics.’ But the fact remains that the result of the 
election is a victory for education. The electors know the 
teachers and can trust them. Religious instruction will be 
given as before, and all unprejudiced men acknowledge that 
this branch of the work is satisfactory from every point of 
view. There never has been a religious difficulty inside the 
schools. 


Congratulations | There is no more pleasant duty than that 
to Old Friends. } of congratulating friends upon their suc- 
cess. We all rejoice that Mr. T. J. Macnamara once more 
heads the poll in his district, for his past work on the Board 
in the interests of education, the child and the teacher, entitled 
him to that distinction. Mr. T. Gautrey, the able and 
popular Secretary of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was again successful in East Lambeth, polling nearly 
8,000 votes more than the next candidate on the list, and Mr. 
C. Bowden (former President of the N.U.T.), took first place 
among the men in Finsbury, polling 18,951 votes—a result 
that may be fairly termed extraordinary when we remember 
that Mr. Bowden was a complete stranger to the constituency 
a few months ago. His ‘platform,’ however, was sound, his 
election address distinctly educational, he held some capital 
meetings, and he had a hard working committee. Teachers 
in the employ of the London School Board ask for no favour, 
but they do ask for fair play both for themselves and the 
children, and this consideration they are likely to receive dur- 
ing the next three years. 

I ought to include in my list of ex-teachers returned Mr. 
E. Barnes, who is at the head of the poll in Marylebone. He 
occupies the position held in the 1894 election by Mr. Mac- 
namara, viz., that of having secured the highest number of 
votes (over 30,000 in Mr. Barnes’s case), among all the 
candidates. 

Hearty congratulations to Messrs. Macnamara, Bowden, 
Gautrey and Barnes, and may health attend them in the 
discharge of their important duties. 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JAS. PATERSON, 
Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 





Scottish Educational \ The Lords of the Committee of Coun- 

Appointments. cil on Education in Scotland have 
appointed Mr. John Struthers, one of Her Maijesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools, to be senior examiner in the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department ; and Mr. William Whyte, at present acting 
as one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in the Aberdeen district, 
is promoted to the charge of the Perth district in place of Mr. 
Struthers. Mr. S. D. Black is promoted to be a subsinspector 
of the first-class ; and Mr. F. R. S. Walker, M.A., Edinburgh 


University, is nominated a sub-inspector of the second class 
in place of Mr. Black. 


The Sepentmentel } At the November meeting of the Edin- 

ystem. burgh Branch of the E.I.S. a paper on 
‘ The Departmental System ’ was read by Mr. James Topping, 
M.A., Glasgow. Mr. Topping’s arguments in favour of the 
system were based upon the assumption, not a very compli- 
mentary one, truly, to those in the position of Head Masters, 
that there is under the present system an entire absence of 
uniformity of methods, and that the various teachers in our 
large schools are all working at sixes and sevens. Even sup- 
posing this were the fact, which it assuredly is not, is it quite 
certain that Mr. Topping’s scheme, whereby three or four, or 
in the largest schools even more, of the most experienced 
members of the staff would be appointed as heads of depart- 
ments, would tend to greater uniformity? In many instances 
their length of service might be their only qualification for the 
position, and in such cases their interference would most pro- 
bably be resented by the less experienced but more capable 
teachers, with friction rather than increased smoothness of 
working as the result. After all it is only a general uniformity 
of methods that is desirable, and there should be little diffi- 
culty in securing this,even in the largest schools, when the 
several members of the staff, including the head, know and do 
their duty. 


The Perthshire | The deadlock at St. Martin’s School Board 

Dismissal. has at length been removed, and Mr. 
Paterson’s professional brethren will be much pleased that 
the settlement is in favour of the retention of his services. 
The election of a member to fill the vacancy caused by the 
enforced resignation of one of the three members who were 
unfriendly to the teacher has happily resulted in the return of 
the candidate pledged to reinstate Mr. Paterson, and this has 
already been done. It is indeed fortunate that an appeal to 
the ratepayers was rendered necessary, as otherwise another 
gross «injustice would have been added to the list which is 
already sufficiently long. Why should not a plebiscite of the 
ratepayers be taken in every case of proposed dismissal ? 
This is a form of appeal that surely could not reasonably be 
objected to, and it might, as in this instance, prevent action 
on the part of the Board of which the majority of the rate- 
payers did not approve. 


The Teacher as 7, a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Social Reformer. Branch of the E.I.S., Dr. Dyer, of 
the Glasgow School Board, read a paper on ‘The Teacher as 
a Social Reformer.’ He began by pointing out that in the view 
of many people the chief object of education was to enable 
them to make a livelihood, but this idea, he argued, dwarfed 
the true view of the training for citizenship. Man did not 
live by bread alone, and therefore the teacher ought to im- 
part to his pupils ideas which would lead them to look upon 
their duties to society as of greater importance than strict 
attention to the art of money-making. Life in our schools 
should form an apprenticeship for national life, and instruc- 
tion in social and civic duty ought to be imparted in the 
course of the ordinary lessons of the school, and especially 
those of history and geography. Dr. Dyer was thanked for 
his paper. 
Provincial } = scheme for Provincial Representation, 
Representation.} as drawn up by the committee appointed 
for the purpose by the October meeting of the General Com- 
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mittee of the Educational Institute, and sent down to the 
branches for consideration, does not seem to meet with 
general approval any more than its numerous predecessors 
with the district as the unit. The fact is, no scheme can pos- 
sibly be devised which will satisfy all parties, but what is 
wanted, and badly wanted, is that some scheme should be 
adopted that will put an end, for a time at least, to the inter- 
minable discussion of the subject of representation, to the 
exclusion of other and much more important questions. 


Aberdeen Branch, , An interesting ceremony took place at a 
E.1.8. recent meeting of the Aberdeen Branch 
of the E.1.S. in the shape of the presentation to Mr. Adams, 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, of an ex-Presi- 
dent’s badge. Mr. Duthie, in presenting the badge, spoke of 
Mr. Adams’s great services to the Branch, and remarked that 
Mr. Adams had done more than any other man to profes- 
sionalise the profession, and raise its status. The meeting 
afterwards unanimously adopted a resolution regretting the 
action of the Fordyce School Board in dismissing Mr. Innes, 
and calling upon the Government to devise means for the 
prevention of the recurrence of such acts of injustice. 


The Stirling , As is well known, the annual Congress of the 

Congress. Educational Institute of Scotland is to be 
held at Stirling on the 4th and 5th January 1898. No more 
central place could have been selected for a meeting of Scotch 
educationists. The programme, both intellectually and 
socially, is a most attractive one, and all that is needed to 
make the congress a success is a good attendance. 


E.1.8. Edinburgh Se second annual conference of the 
Branch Conference.) Edinburgh Branch of the E.1.S. was 
held in the hall of Bruntsfield School, on the first Saturday of 
December, Mr. S. M. Murray, Sciennes School, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. The programme included addresses by 
the President, by Mr. Thomas Shaw, Q.C., M.P., and by 
Dr. Campbell, the president of the Institute. There was a 
large attendance. 


Reorganisation of ‘| In his opening address the Chairman 
Secondary Education.’ sounded a note of warning in view 
of the proposed reorganisation of our Secondary Education, 
and expressed the hope that there would be no undue and 
needless cleavage inserted in the continuity of the work of the 
schools as it was at present so successfully carried on. It 
would be better policy, he thought, to allow each set of 
schools, and, if need be, each individual school to build upon its 
own foundations as hitherto, and carry the superstructure as 
far as the supply of raw material and the demands of the 
State would permit. 


Mr. Shaw, Q.C., M.P., ) Mr. Shaw, in an address on ‘Secon- 
on Secondary dary Education,’ remarked that the 
Education. duty of the State did not end with 
attending to the after career, educationally, of those who were 
to form the professional classes ; it must extend to the large 
body of society which made up the manual workers of the 
country. This, he thought, could best be done by modern- 
ising the old-fashioned divisions of secondary and primary 
education by adding something of the French model of the 
higher primary school ; but no proposal of this kind could be 
hoped to prove successful unless it was carefully fenced by 
matriculation which would provide education only for the 
capable students. He advised his audience, as educational 
reformers, to get the people on their side. The people had a 
just claim that, as they were to be the bulk of the industrial 
army, they should be better fitted for the great duties of life, 
and fitted at the hands of the State. Miss Flora C, Stevenson, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Shaw, said that a great 
deal could be learned from the French system, but, before 
any good could come, the Fifth Standard exemption must be 
got rid of. 

; f Dr. Campbell followed with a paper on 
Specialisation. 4 ‘ Specialisation.’ He upheld the hiwe 
of teaching as a profession, and dealt with the question 
whether teachers themselves had fully realised how special 
was their task, and how special the qualifications it required. 

Votes of thanks closed the meeting, which was a most 
successful one. 
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THE MISTLETOE, OR CHRISTMAS AND 
ITS HEATHEN ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., 
Head Master of the Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 


SEE SUPPLEMENT PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 


Heaps. 


Yule Tide, a Pagan 
custom became a 
Christian Festi- 
val, 


Widespread custom 
of a Midwinter 
Festival. 


(a) Saturnalia, 


(6) Druid Festival. 


MATTER. 


Many old Pagan customs have been utilized 
in the Christian Church. 

The two most striking instances perhaps 
are the festivals of Christmas and Easter. 
Even to-day the Heathen term Yule-Tide is 
almost as common as the name Christmas. 

The best etymologists agree in connecting 
the word with the Icelandic ‘//u/,’ a wheel, 
that is, the turn of the year. he rejoicings 
were probably in honour of ‘ Frej’ or 
‘ Freja,’ the god of fertility and peace. 

The custom of a Midwinter Festival seems 
to have been almost universal, The Satur- 
nalia of the Romans had several resem- 
blances to our modern ceremony. To the 
god Saturn the Romans attributed the intro- 
duction of agriculture and the arts of civilized 
life. The merry-making lasted seven days. 
During its continuance no business could be 
transacted, the law courts were closed, and 
the schools kept holiday. All ranks devoted 
themselves to feasting and mirth, and pre- 
sents were interchanged. The Romans used 
also to send holly-sprigs to their friends with 
wishes for their health and happiness. 

Among the Celts, too, Druidism was con- 
cerned with great rejoicings in December. 
The more the religious system of the Ancient 
Britons is studied, the more it is found to be 
connected with Sun worship and the East. 
The best theory of Stonehenge itself is that 
it served to determine the Spring Equinox. 
Cesar tells us that Druidism had its head- 
quarters in this country, and that youths 
from all parts of Gaul came here for instruc- 
tion. Like the priests of Egypt, the Druids 
from their superior knowledge, were the 
ruling class. They combined the functions 
of priests, lawgivers, teachers, and poets. It 
was no light task to become a Druid. 

Twenty years the period of probation 
lasted, and all the instruction was by word 
of mouth ; nothing was committed to writing. 

The old derivation of the word Druid was 
from the Greek ‘ Drus,’ an oak, but Celtic 
scholars tell us this is not so, it is from 
‘ Derwydd,’ meaning a superior teacher. 
The system seems to have arisen from the 
desire of the people to choose as rulers and 
instructors men who should be of unim- 
peachable character. The Druids claimed 
no divine origin or authority. They ruled 
because they were the wisest and best 
amongst the people. They were divided 
into three orders, and over all was the Arch- 
Druid. We see him in the picture. His 
dress is white, the emblem of truth, purity, 
and holiness—the bright white light of the 
sun. On his head is a golden tiara, depict- 


The Mistletoe. 


MATTER. 


ing the rays of the Sun. We may see the 
same emblem on the shield of the British 
Chief close by. Notice, too, the crescent- 


| shaped ornament of gold round the neck of 


the High Priest. This is the Breastplate of 


| Judgment. 


The Druids proper comprised the first 
order. They were the law-givers, the judges, 
and the instructors of youth. 

The second order—the Vates—busied them- 
selves with the sacrifices, and foretold events 
by omens and the flight of birds. The least 
important class was that of the Bards. 
Their duty was to compose sacred and 
genealogical poetry. 

The brave deeds of some hero would be 


| thus celebrated, together with the records of 


his ancestors, The recitation at festivals of 


| such poetry had a powerful effect in inciting 


the people to acts of bravery. 

As to their theology, there were appa- 
rently two sets of doctrine, one for the initi- 
ated and one for the common people. 

The Druids themselves seem to have 
reverenced one God under various emblems. 
They believed in the creation and the fall of 
man, and that, after death, one’s soul passed 
through various stages of probation until it 
finally reached the abode of God. 

The people at large, however, were taught 
to believe in a multiplicity of deities—the 
spirit of the wood, of the lake, of the moun- 
tain, etc., in a similar way to the belief of 
the Teutonic people in fairies, brownies, and 
gnomes. 

The picture shows us a very important 


| ceremony connected with Druidism. All 


worship was conducted in the open air. It 
was considered derogatory to worship the 
Deity in a building made by the hand of 
man. The forest was the most fitting temple, 
and the oak, on account of its long vitality 
and great strength, wasa sacredtree. Notice 
that all the priests are crowed with oak- 
leaves, and some bear oak branches in their 
hands. 

A rude stone altar at the back is the place 
of sacrifice, while in the distance we catch a 
glimpse of huge stones arranged like those of 


Stonehenge. 
When the mistletoe was found growing on 
the oak tree there was a great festival. The 


plant, as we know, is a parasite, or more 
properly, partially parasitic. It is common 
enough on certain species of trees, such 
as the apple, pear, hawthorn, or maple. 
Attached to the branch, its roots penetrate 
to the wood, and hence obtain water and 
dissolved salts which are passing up the tree, 


| and carry them to its own leaves. In the 
| leaves, however, assimilation takes place in 


| pomp. All the 


the ordinary way, as we see these leaves are 
greenish. 

It is most uncommon for the mistletoe to 
be found on the oak tree, and when this 
event took place it was celebrated with much 
ople living round were 
summoned, sacrifices were offered, and the 
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highest Druid present cut the sacred plant 
with a golden knife. 

To our early English ancestors also the 
mistletoe was sacred, but for another reason, 
which is enshrined in a pretty legend, for 
which we must turn to the Norse, the com- 
mon language of Danes, Scandinavians, and 
Icelanders. The god Balder was the second 
son of Odin. He was very beautiful, and is 
identical with the Greek Apollo, and so re- 
presents the sun or daylight. He was hate 
by Loki, the god of evil—the dark. 

But the Supreme Odin had forbidden 
everything that springs from fire, earth, air, 
or water, to injure Balder. The mistletoe 
not being included in these things was made 
into an arrow by Loki, and beautiful Balder 
was slain, but restored to life at the request 
of the gods, Interpreting the legend into 
prosaic matter of fact, it means that daylight 
is overcome by the darkness only to reappear. 

When Balder was restored to life, the mis- 
tletoe was placed in future under the protec- 
tion of Friga, the wife of Odin. She corres- 
ponds in some respects to Venus, the goddess 
of Love, and to her we dedicate the name 
Friday. 

The plant is always suspended, for it is 
never to do harm again until it touches the 
earth, the abode of Loki. The young men 
and maidens dating back to these old Heathen 
times, passing beneath the mistletoe, give 
each other the kiss of peace in token that it 
is no longer a power for evil. 

We have seen that the holly was dedicated 
to Saturn and used by the Romans as house 
decorations and messages of peace. It has 
| been surmised that in this way it came to be 
used by Christians. The two festivals fall- 
ing at the same time, the Early Christians 
in times of persecution used the holly, a 
Saturnalian device, to decorate their houses, 
and so escape trouble. 

Though the Christmas tree, as we now 
| know it, is a modern custom introduced from 

Germany, yet it had its prototype in the old 
Scandinavian Ash called the Tree of Time 
whose roots penetrate to the underworld. 


Kissing under the 
Mistletoe. 


The Holly. 


The Christmas 
Tree. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 





Across the snow the silver bells 
Come near and yet more ne~r ; 

Each day and night, each night and day, 
They tinkle soft and clear. 


*Tis Father Christmas on his way 
Across the winter snows ; 
While on his sleigh the silver bells 
Keep chiming as he goes. 
Hamish Hendry. 


The old, old To one and all, greetings appropriate. Let it 

Wish. be the old, old wish—A Merry Christmas 
and a glad New Year. As we stand at the parting of the 
ways, whilst the solemn midnight chimes chant a requiem 
mass for 1897, and welcome, with joyous peal, the birth of 
1898, we are reminded of those to whom we have bidden the 
last farewell during the past year—of the ever decreasing 
circle of the friends we have known so well. Then we think 
of those coming after us—the children of to-day. Christmas 
is essentially the festival of the little ones. Who of us would 
rob them of the priceless joys connected with the mythology 
of the origin, habitation and doings of the benign old gen- 
tleman with the flowing hoary beard? All hail to Santa 
Claus ! 


THE. PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The results of the 1897 | But I must not soliloquise. Several 
Certificate Exam. } readers have written to me seeking 

my aid in translating into common Anglo-Saxon the various 

mysteries connected with the Certificate Examinations. 

These two parts are somewhat puzzling. Yet one or two 
fairly clear conclusions can be deduced from a study of the 
forms announcing the results :— 

1. No candidate can be said to have passed either the 
first year or the second year examination until he or 
she has obtained a pass in both parts. 

2. No candidate can take the 2nd year examination until 
the first has been passed. 

3. To superintend Pupil Teachers candidates must be 
classed above the third class in both parts of the 
2nd year examination ; or, in Division III. in one 
part, and Division I. in the other part. 

4. Candidates who have failed in one part may present 
themselves at any subsequent examination for re- 
examination in that part in which they have not 
been classed. It therefore follows that credit for 
the part in which a candidate has passed is allowed 
when re-examination takes place. 

5. A candidate may come up for re-examination at the 
next examination after hearing of his failure in one 
part. ’ 

As many teachers throughout the country are interested 
in the re-organisation of the certificate course, 1 have thought 
it necessary to deal fully with it. In giving the above con- 
clusions I have ignored entirely the minor forms announcing 
success or failure in Mathematics inasmuch as they do not 
refer to the general examination. 

* . * al * ~ 
Voluntary Associations ) At such a time as this, when the 
to feed those who come | thoughts are all directed to 

to school hungry. charity, could we not consider 
our work from the humanitarian standpoint. One is pleased 
to notice a rapid development of interest concerning the child 
per se, apart from his marketable value as part of the educa- 
tional assets of the school. The question of the home sur- 
roundings of many of our children is receiving considerable 
attention. Members of School Boards are casting about for 
ways and means of feeding those who come daily breakfast- 
less to school. Whilst theorists and talkers are marking 
time, many school teachers are rendering practical aid, often 
at great sacrifice, by providing mid-day meals. It is an 
undisputed fact that numberless children are scarcely half 
fed. What a farce it seems to be to attempt to teach such ! 
The mind cannot be in working order where the body is 
neglected. Nothing can legally be done in the way of apply- 
ing the rates for the relief of such, yet much could be done by 
voluntary effort in an organised form to assist the noble 
work of individual teachers. We have to train our children 
to be citizens. To do that we must watch and care for the 
development of the character of the individual. 

* . . * * * 


A general information ) Our scholars of the higher standards 

esson for Friday are wanting in general information. 

afternoon. Much is now being done to remedy 

this defect. 1 would pay considerable attention to this matter. 

Set apart at least one lesson per week as a general knowledge 

lesson. Let me suggest a few items worthy of thought under 
this head :-— 

1. How heavy a letter can be sent now for a penny to any 
part of the British Isles. 

2. What is the cost of sending an ordinary letter to 
America ? How long do the mail steamers take 
crossing the Atlantic ? 

3. Various other questions on the postal system. 

4. Topics connected with the government of the town or 
village (a) local (6) imperial. 

5. The meanings of the commoner abbreviations, ¢.g., 
M.P., B.A., D.D., J.P., etc. 

6. A little elementary, newspaper, geography, and bio- 
graphy bringing in the recent important events. 

7. A lesson on the Union Jack—its component parts. 

8. The addressing of envelopes, and the way to begin 
and to end letters. 


JANUARY 1898. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The above are only a few items which may be dealt with 
in such lessons. In some schools this is looked upon as the 
most attractive lesson of the week, and acts as a draw on 
Friday afternoons. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z.S.—No, it is not necessary to take both parts again. You 
must come up for re-examination in the part in which you 
failed. Until you have been classed in both divisions of the 
Ist year examination you cannot proceed to the 2nd year 
examination. 

A.W.—One of the most useful books on physical exercises 
is Carter and Bott’s, published by Macmillan, 3s. Many 
School Boards, having their own Drill Instructors, issue certi- 
ficates of competency to their teachers. Certificates are also 
issued by : 

1. The military authorities at Aldershot (for soldiers 
only). 

2. The British college of Physical Education. 

3. The Amateur Gymnastic Association. 

4. The Birmingham Athletic Institute. 

Why not write to the secretary of No, 4 for information ? 

F.C. was classed at the last certificate examination thus : 
Part I. (Second class), Part II. (Third class). He wants to 
know whether he can sit next July to raise his certificate. 
Yes ; but if then unsuccessful you will have to miss one year 
before again sitting. 

F.7.L.—Yes, a Freehand certificate obtained in 1897 can 
count in the Queen’s Scholarship Examination of 1897 and 
1898. “Exercises in drawing are not given at the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination. But marks counting at that 
examination can be obtained at the next or next but one 
preceding examination of the Science and Art Department ” 
(N.U.T., Code 322). Marks are allowed for a 1st class ora 
2nd class. 

L.M.F.—No; I think you are wrong. It appears to me 
that you must accept the decision given on your blue form, 
announcing the genera/ result of theexamination. The green 
form 24 (1) M refers only to the one subject, Mathematics. 
I grant you the two forms appear somewhat confusing. The 
fact, however, remains that you are not considered to have 
passed the examination if you fail in either part. You should 
re-present yourself in that part of the 1st year examination 
next July. 

Bostonia.—You will have to take Part II. over again, I 
think. Ask your managers to write to the Department, as 
it is not quite clear. Let me know the result. You would 
not have to read and write again. 

W.H.S.—1 am sorry to have misled you. You are quite 
right. You will probably have seen my answer to a corre- 
spondent in last month’s issue. 

Separate.—Yes, the managers can re-organise in mid- 
year. They should write and tell Department, and procure 
new log book and fresh registers. If possible, it would, of 
course, be better to wait until end of year. 

Several correspondents have received replies by post. All 
questions affecting teachers’ work in schools and studies 
should be addressed to “ Inspector,” c/o. The Editor, 
33, Paternoster Row, London. A reply by post can be 
obtained if a stamped and addressed envelope be enclosed 
with the current coupon. 


ee 


LECITHIN AND CHLOROPHYLL.—Stocklasa considers that a 
great similarity exists between lecithin and chloeophyll, both in 
constitution and in decomposition products. The action of the sun 
produces both, and neither can be formed without the other. 
Stocklasa obtains chlorophyll by the process for isolating 
pure lecithin. He thus obtains chlorolecithin, a blackish green 
crystalline mass, containing 3°37 of phosphorus. Chlorolecithin 
contains choline, glycerine, phosphoric acid, and chlorophyllinic 
acid. He considers that the formation of chlorophyll depends on 
the presence of phosphorus. While confirming the opinion of 
Gautier and Molisch that no iron is contained in chlorophyll, or chlo- 
rolecithin, iron must be considered to play an important part in the 
constituents of the cell nucleus, since this structure is not formed 
without phosphorus and iron, while chlorophyll contains phosphorus 
only. 
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AT DOVER HOUSE. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 





REGARDING the appointment of an additional Senior Examiner 
at Dover House, as intimated in our Scottish Notes, the fol- 
lowing remarks are made by the London correspondent of the 
Scotsman, who is usually well-informed in matters pertaining 
to the Scotch Education Department :— 


‘The appointment of Mr. John Struthers, which was an- 
nounced at the beginning of the week, will, I understand, give 
the Scottish Education Department the services of an extra 
Senior Examiner. This addition to the staff has become 
necessary because of the transfer of the administration of the 
Science and Art grants, so far as these are earned by the 
schools, to Sir Henry Craik’s department. That transfer, it 
should be understood, will not affect the work of the higher 
students who have hitherto done so well at the central com- 
petitions and examinations at South Kensington. When the 
commemorative volume of the last decennial exhibition was 
issued a few weeks ago, it was seen how successfally the 
students of Glasgow figared among the medallists of the 
ten years. They met the students of Birmingham and Man- 
chester and London in the recurring examinations, and they 
had their full share of success. When the new arrangements 
for the administration of the grant were being considered there 
was some fear that these students would be prejudiced. If the 
view of some of the authorities had prevailed that might have 
happened, but it is now no secret that the Scottish Education 
Department insisted that the central examinations for the higher 
students must not be touched. They will, therefore, continue 
unaltered. But a great mass of work is thrown upon Dover 
House by the administration of the grant in the schools, and to 
assist in that work no b:tter man could have been found than 
Mr. Struthers. He is not only a distinguished scholar and a 
sound educationist, but he has special knowledge which will 
make him of great value at Dover House. His study of tech- 
nical education was so well known that io Januaty last he was 
invited by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to become a member 
of the Commission of Manual and Practical Instruction in 
Primary Schools, and on that Commission his colleagues have 
found him, I know, a most able worker.’ 


Those who have known Mr. Struthers as an Inspector will 
be ready to assent to every word of praise bestowed on him 
in this extract, and to agree that the praise is, after all, but 
faint. In every district where he has acted as an examiner he 
leaves many friends who will rejoice in his present promotion, 
and will wish him even greater advancement. ‘My Lords’ 
could not have made a better selection, if their aim is to 
strengthen the staff at Dover House. The new Senior Ex- 
aminer’s early experience of the common school and training 
college, his proved scholarship, his wide knowledge of other 
countries and their educational systems, his sympathetic in- 
sight into the teacher’s problems, his courtesy and tact, his 
sound common sense, with a judicious blend of humour, all 
combine to make him one well fitted for any educational post, 
even the highest in the gift of ‘My Lords.’ The only pity is 
that such powers should be fated to work in the bonds of red 
tape ! 


roo 


THE NEw ALKALOID OF CorrEer.—Forster and Riechelmann 
have recently discovered, in the aqueous decoction of coffee extracted 
with chloroform, a body which is not removed by that solvent, and 
which does not give the murexide reaction, but yields a precipitate 
with phospho-molybdic acid. This precipitate was mixed with 
water and milk of lime. Then the mixture was dried by the addi- 
tion of plaster of Paris in order to avoid evaporation in an alkaline 
fluid ; the dry residue was extracted with pure alcohol ; the solution 
filtered and evaporated. A brown oil, which crystallises with diffi- 
culty, was obtained, and is said to bean alkaloid. This differs from 
caffeine in giving a precipitate with picric acid, and inits insolubility 
in chloroform, also in not giving the murexide reaction. The 
caffeine is determined by the authors thus : 20 gm. of ground roasted 
coffee are extracted by boiling four times with 200 cc. of water, 
then diluted to rooocc. and filtered. 600 cc. of the filtrate are 
then made alkaline with soda and extracted with chloroform. The 
chloroform extract is introduced into a Kjeldahl flask, the solvent 
distilled off, and the nitrogen determined by Kjeldahl’s method. 
The caffeine is calculated from the amount of nitrogen obtained. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 
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BY R. C. B. KERIN, B.A. (LONDON), 
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LATIN. 
Course for Fanuary. 


1. Virgil, Aeneid, Book IL, 45-245. 

2. Grammar.—The irregular and defective verbs. In the Syntax 
read the Syntax of the Adjectives and the Pronouns. Construction 
of Interjections. Co-ordinate Conjunctions and Adverbs. Personal 
and Impersonal Verbs. Use of the Passive Voice. Use of the 
Tenses. 

3. ‘ Anglice Reddenda,’ 75 to 85. 

4 Sentences from Bradley’s ‘Arnold’ or Bayfield and Allen’s 
* Exercise Book.’ 


Latin Grammar Notes. 


The irregular and defective verbs are most important. Note 
that possum = aya and that ¢ reappears before a vowel, ¢.z., 
potes, potest. Note the verbs that are defective in certain parts, like 
volo, malo. Note the dropping of the vowel in certain parts of 
fero. Note that fio is used as the passive of facio, pereo as the 
passive of ferdo, and véneo of vendo. Distinguished édo (I eat) from 
édo (I give out). Be able to enumerate the parts which are found 
of the following verbs—/ari, inguam, aio, odi, coepi, memini, etc. 

Note that in Latin occasionally an adjective is used to express an 
adverb in English, especially with the words prudens, invitus, taci- 
tus, tutus. 

Note the use of an adjective agreeing with a noun in the case of 
summus, medius, religuus, etc., ¢.g., summus mons, ‘the top of 
the mountain.’ Note the use of adjectives as nouns, ¢.z., /imidi, 
‘timid men ;’ adversa, lit. ‘adverse things,’ ‘adversity.’ The 
word res need not be used when there is no ambiguity, ¢.g., adversa 
= adversity, but in rebus adversis, since in adversis would refer to 
persons. ote the use of a double comparative in the following 
sentence : contio gratior guam verior, ‘A speech more pleasant 
than true.’ 

Note the different ways of expressing ‘any one,’ ‘anything,’ in 
Latin. Note the usages of guis, aliguis, guispiam, ecquis, num- 
quis, and guisguam. Distinguish guisgue, ‘each,’ guisguis, ‘ who- 
ever,’ guisgquam, ‘anyone’ ; guivis, ‘anyone you like,’ inclusive, 
and guisguam, ‘anyone,’ exclusive. Note the use of guidam, ‘a 
certain one,’ which implies that the person referred to is known. 
Distinguish a/ter, ‘one of two,’ and a/ius, ‘one of several.’ Note 
unus et alter ‘one or two.’ Note alii. . alii, ‘some . . others.’ 
Distinguish nescio guis hoe dixit, ‘someone or other said this,’ from 
nescio quis hoc dixerit, ‘1 do not know who said this.’ In the first 
case nescio quis is used 2s a pronoun pure and simple. In the 
second, guis . . . dixerit is an indirect question depending on wescio. 
‘Anyone’ in a question is ecguis when the question is asked for 
information, xumguis when the answer ‘no’ is expected. Distin- 
guish nostrum and vestrum, which are partitive genitives, as guisgue 
nostrum, ‘ each of us,’ from mostri and vestri, which are objective 
genitives, as amor nostri, ‘love of us.’ The distinction between se 
and «wm, suus and eius, is important. Note the usages of is, hic, 
iste, and ille. Note idem gui, ‘the same as.’ Note that in such 
sentences as ‘ his army and that of his brother,’ the demonstative 
‘that’ must not be translated into Latin, but we will have to say 
cius et fratris exercitus. Note also ‘those asking this’ is not ¢ 
hoc rogantes, but hoc rogantes or ei gui hoc rogant. Distinguish 
dicam quod volt, ‘1 shall say what he wishes (me to say),’ from 
dicam quod velit, ‘1 shall say what his wishes are.’ 


Note the use of inter se to express ‘one another,’ as inter se in- 
terficiunt, ‘they kill one another.’ You could also say, ‘ alter 
alterum interficiunt.’ Note alteruter, ‘one or two.’ Note that in 
declining this pronoun both the a//er and uéer can be declined, or 
the wfer alone need be declined. Note how an indefinite subject 
to a verb is expressed by —(1) First person plural; (2) the passive ; 
(3) second person singular of the subjunctive. The latter is known 
as the ideal subjunctive, as satientem eum esse credas, ‘You would 
believe him to be a wise man,’ 

Note that in sentences like, ‘ This is the man I saw yesterday,’ 
where the objective relative pronoun is omitted in English, the rela- 
tive pronoun must be expressed in Latin. 

In translating into Latin sentences commencing with who, which 
or what, you must be careful to remember that, if the sentence in 
English is a moun sentence, the interrogative quis, quae, quid, 
must be used in Latin, and wo/ the relatives gui, guae, guod, ¢.g., 
*I ask you who did this,’ is not #e rogo gui hoc fecit, but te rogo 
quis hoc fecerit. 

Distinguish between utrum . . an, ‘ whether . . or,’ and ‘ sive 

. stve,’ ‘whether. . or’; the latter is used in adverdiaé/ sentences, 
the former in noun sentences, ¢.g., mescio uitrum eum laudem an 
culpem, ‘1 do not know whether to praise or blame him’ ; but 
sive Romam sive Capuam abivit hoc faciam, * Whether he went to 
Rome or Capua I shall do’ this.’ 

Note the construction of impersonal and quasi impersonal verbs. 

Read the uses of the tenses ; note especially that the present or 
imperfect indicative is used with iam, iamdudum in Latin, ¢.g., 
iam decem annos regnat, ‘he has been reigning already for ten years.’ 

Note the construction of Interjections. Note the use of vae with 
the dative, ¢.¢., vae victis, ‘ woe to the conquered.’ 

Note that ¢/ is the usual connective ; -gue couples closely, and 
atgue is used when the second member is more important than the 
first. Note that au¢ is used when there is a strong contrast ; ve/ is 
used when the difference is not important. The uses of guin = 
‘nay,’ in guin etiam, ‘nay, even,’ in questions = why not, should 
be distinguished from those of guin = ‘that’ after negative verbs 
of doubting, as non dubito quin hoc fecerit, ‘1 have no doubt that 
he did this.’ Note that verbs intransitive in the active must be 
used impersonally in the passive ; ¢.g., milites parcuntur, ‘the sol- 
diers are spared,’ is bad Latin, as farco governs the dative, and 
should be militibus parcitur. 


Solution of Sentences set last Month. 


1. Non possum quin fratri tuo dicam te oppidum abhinc decem 
dies expugnare debuisse. 

2. Cum alterum consulem ad urbem Romam contendisse audivisset, 
Brundisium quam celerrime ire statuit ut amicum suum de hac re 
certiorem faceret. 

3- Omnes eum prohibere debuimus quominus prope urbem Can- 
nas decem milia passuum a Caesaris castris castra poneret. 

4. Quis timebat ne non Romam perveniret ut milites prohiberet 
quominus inermis civis occideret. 

5. Huic tali resistere tua et bonorum omnium civium interesse 
non dubito dicere. 

6. Cum id agere deberet ut civitatem conservaret ultro hostibus 
subveniendi consilium inivit. 

7. Ne eum certiorem feceris cur omnes tuas salutis spes in fuga 
ponere constitueris. 

8. Secundo proelio commisso Caesar castris motis ad oppidum 
Massiliam magnis itineribus contendit. 

g. Cum huius viri facta laudare deberet ultro eum culpavit. 

10. Utrum crastinum solem tuti necne visuri simus magni interest. 


Typical Sentences. 


14. The soldiers were too brave to be driven back into the woods 
by the attack of the enemy. 

Milites fortiores erant quam qui hostium impetu in silvas repeller- 
entur. 

Notes.—(a) 7Zvo followed by an adjective and ‘to and the inf.’ 
must be translated (a) by the comparative of the adjective, guam 
qui (ut) and the subjunctive, or (4) by ‘am and the positive of the 
adjective followed by w/ non (so that not) and the subjunctive. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The literal translation of the rendering given above is ‘ were braver 
than who would be driven back.’ The alternative rendering would 
be tam fortes evant ut non... repellerentur. (b) For the imperfect 
subjunctive see the rule of the sequence of ienses (4) c. (c) émpetu, 
abl. of the instrument, hence no preposition. (d) im used with the 
acc. because motion is implied. 

15. It seems that he lived at Thebes for many years, and died at 
Rome in the fiftieth year of his age. 

Thebis multos annos vixisse et Romae quinquaginta annos natus 
excessisse e vita videtur. 

Notes. —(a) Where we say it seems, it is said followed by a ‘ that 
clause,’ the Latins use the personal construction. Hence above we 
have written not videtur eum vixisse ‘it seems that he lived,’ but 
videtur vixisse. (6) For the ablative, 7hedis and the genitive Romae, 
see previous rules. (¢) A? the age of, etc., is expressed by the par- 
poe natus (which of course will agree with the noun referred to) 
and the acc. of time. 

16. On hearing that his friend had done these things, he pro- 
mised to sell each of the citizens 10 pecks of corn at five sesterces 
per peck. 

Cum amicum suum haec fecisse audivisset civibus singulis denos 
frumenti modios quinis sestertiis se venditurum promisit. 

Notes. —(a) On hearing = ‘ when he had heard’ = cum and plu- 
perfect subjunctive. See sentence (5) a. (4) Note, acc. andinf. after 
averb of sentiendi. (c) These things expressed by neuter pl. of 
the pronoun, as there is no ambiguity ‘In these things’ would 
be in his rebus, as ‘in his’ would naturally mean ‘in these men.’ 
(2) Verbs of promising are followed by the acc. and fut. inf.  (e) 
Venditurum, not venditurus, because it agrees with se. (/) Each 
when it means cach one taken singly is translated not by guisque, 
but by simgudi, agreeing with the noun. (g) denos is used to denote 
10 a piece ; if decem were used it would be implied that ten pecks 
in all were sold. (4) guinis is used to denote that each péck cost 
five sesterces ; guingue would denote that the pecks altogether 
cost five sesterces. (1) Sestertius is equal to 24 asses. 

(N.B.—1,000 H.S. = £8 10s.) (/) sestertiis is the ablative of 
price. 

17. He set out for Rome ten days ago without informing the 
consul why he had formed this plan. 

Romam abhinc decem dies est profectus nec consulem cur hoc 
consilium inivisset certiorem fecit. 

Notes.—(a) ‘Ten days ago,’ adhinc with accusative. (6) ‘ for 
Rome ;’ acc. without preposition, as the goal of motion is the 
name of a town. (c) Without and a verbal noun must not be 
expressed by sine and the abl. of the gerund in Latin, though 
this is a barbarism very common with beginners. If the ‘ without 
and the verbal noun’ depend on a positive clause, use mec and the 
same mood and éense asin the positive clause. The literal translation 
of the sentence given above is ‘he set out for Rome, nor did he 
inform.’ (d) Note certiorem facere for ‘to inform.’ The certiorem 
changes of course according to the gender and numberof the object 
of facere. (e) inivisset, subjunctive of dependent question. 

18. He never went to see his son without telling him’ that he 
would make Balbus heir to half his property. 

Nunquam filium suum visum ivit quin ei se Balbum heredem ex 
semisse facturum diceret. 

Notes.—(a) Without and a verbal noun depending on a negative 
clause are expressed by guim and the subjunctive. The literal trans- 
lation of the above is ‘He never went dué haz he told him,’ etc. 
(6) Note the phrase to make a person heir. It is not necessary to 
insert the word property. (c) The inheritance is regarded as = an 
as, which was the ordinary unit, and the portion of the inheritance 
was expressed by ex and the abl. of the corresponding fraction of 
the as. It will be necessary to learn the twelve divisions of the 
as, (d) Note the supine viswm to express purpose after a verb of 
motion (zit). 

Sentences for Practice. 


1. He would not have gone to ——— without telling his brother. 

2. Did anyone tell him that he had given this answer without 
being asked to do so? 

3. Instead of sparing the old man he actually ordered the soldiers 
to put him to death with fiendish (crudelissimus) tortures. 

4. On ascertaining that the enemy was at hand (adsum) he gave 
orders to the lieutenants (/egazz) to advance. 

5. There can be no doubt that he sold each of the soldiers twenty- 
five pecks of wheat (¢riticum) at four sesterces per peck, 

6. No one told me that he was too good to live. 

7. Some people thought he had gone to Syracuse, others believed 
that he was still in Rome. 

8. Can any one tell me who prevented the Gauls from burning 
the city and laying waste the lands ? 

9. It is said that Homer was blind. 

10. Orders were given to the soldiers to retreat to the nearest 
woods, and there to await the attack of the enemy. 
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Vergil Il. 45 —245. 
48. Ne credite, poetical use of ne with the imperative. 
dative. 
49. et, ‘ even.’ 
55. /mpulerat = impulisset, use of the indicative for the subjunc- 
tive for the sake of vividness. 
61. fidens animi, poetical use of the genitive. 
63. Note the collective noun i#ventus with a plural verb. 
5 74. hortamur fari, poetical use of the infinitive depending on 
ortor. 
83. Jalsa sub proditione, ‘under a false charge of treason.’ 
88. Regno, abl. of respect. 
94. tulisset, subjunctive in oratio obliqua, so also remeassem in the 
next line. 
98 and 99. Note the 4istorical infinitives (the subject the histori- 
cal inf. is always in the nominative). 
103. Important line. 
107. Ficto pectore, * with guileful heart.’ 
115. Adytis, abl. of ‘motion from’ without a preposition. 
118. Note /itandum. 
121. Parent and poscat, subjunctives of dependent question. 
136. dum with subj. because a purpose is Jenoted. 
141. Quod, ‘wherefore,’ very common in adjurations. 
157. Sacrata iura, ‘oath of fealty.’ 
169. Fluere and referri, historical infinitives. 
180-183. Important lines. 
208. Important line. 
223. Saucius. 
229. Scelus expendisse = Sceleris paenas expendisse, ‘to pay the 
penalty of his crime.’ 
235. Pedibus rotarum, ‘on rolling wheels.’ 


FRENCH. 
Course for January. 


1. A certain amount of translation, and a certain number of exer- 
cises from English into French each week. 

2. In the Grammar learn the four regular conjugations, and the 
irregular verbs of the first conjugation. Learn the method of ex- 
pressing a sentence (1) interrogatively with (a) a noun as subject, 
(6) a pronoun as subject ; (2) negatively, noting the position of the 
negatives (2) with simple tenses of the verbs (4) with compound 
tenses. Note the formation of the tenses from the five primitive 
parts. Note that the present imperative second singular is the same as 
the second person singular of the pres. indic., except in verbs of the 
first conjugation, and a few other verbs, like couvrir, offrir, souffrir, 
cueillir, and assaillir, which have no s. Note the conjugation of 
étre and avoir. The auxiliary in the compound tenses is avoir, ex- 
cept (a) with reflexive verbs, which always have ére ; (6) with mourir, 
tomber, partir, sortir, venir, arriver, aller, etc. 

Note the classes of verbs of the first conjugation which are irregu - 
lar. (1) Verbs'in -e¢er and -e/er ; (6) verbs with a mute ¢ in the penul- 
timate syllable ; (c) verbs with an ¢ in the penultimate syllable ; 
(d@) verbs ending in -yer ; (¢) verbs ending in -ger and -cer. Aller 
and envoyer are very important. Note the imperative vas, but va- 
t-en. S’en aller is very often given for conjugation. 

Note that je Aar/e becomes far/é-re in the interrogative form. 
This applies to all verbs ending in ¢ in the first singular of the pre- 
sent indicative. Note that #/ parle, il parla, il parlera, become par/e- 
t-il, parla-t-il, parlera-t-il, in the interrogative form, This rule 
applies to all verbs in the third singular—if the third singular ends 
in a vowel—when the interrogative form is used. 


ENGLISH. 


Course for January. 


Note the 


Grammar.—Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjec- 
tions. 
History. —From the death of Edward III. to the death of Ed- 
ward IV. 
English Notes. 


Grammar. —Be able to classify adverbs, prepositions, and conjunc- 
tions, and to give an account of the origin of these parts of speech. 
Trace the history of adverbs and prepositions. Learn a list of the 
pronominal adverbs, which express locative, temporal, instrumental, 
relations, etc. The formation of adverbs is an important question. 
Be able to explain why the adverbial form is sometimes the same as 
the adjectival form. Learn a list of the verbal prepositions. The 
origin of prepositions is most important. The etymology of the 
conjunctions, ———— and adverbs is most important. Discuss 
the question of the correctness of including interjections amongst the 
parts of speech. Explain the origin of interjections. 

History. —The Peasants’ Revolt isextremely important. Be able 
to explain its causes, progress, and result. Trace the career of John 
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of Gaunt. Note the Lords Appellant ; the Merciless or Wonderful 
Parliament ; the growth of Lollardy, and the explanation of the term 
Lollard ; Wycliffe; the causes which led to the deposition of 
Richard ; the claim to the Crown put forward by Henry IV.; Statute 
‘ de Heretico comburendo’ ; Battle of Homildon Hill; Rebellion of the 
Percies ; Battle of Shrewsbury ; Battle of Bramham Moor ; causes 
of the renewal of the Hundred Years’ War; progress of the war ; 
Treaty of Troyes ; Battles of Agincourt, Beaujé, Crevant, Verneuil; 
Siege of Orleans ; Joan of Arc ; condition of England in the reign 
of Henry VI.; the Court factions ; claim of the Duke of York to 
the throne ; causes, progress, and results of the Wars of the Roses; 
the Club Parliament ; the Kingmaker ; Benevolences ; Jack Cade’s 
Rebellion ; Treaty of Picquigni. 


MATHEMATICS. 


GEOMETRY COURSE. 


The first 10 propositions of Book III. may be read this month 
and the previous work revised. 
The fo'lowing are solutions to Jast month’s riders :— 

1. Let ABCD be a rectangle whose diagonals AC, BD inter- 
sectin O. Then since the diagonals of a parallelogram bisect 
each other, BO, CO, so that ABD is a right-angled triangle of 
which O is the middle point of the hypotenuse BD. 

Now the diagonals of a rectangle are equal. 

.. AC=BD. 
.. Their halves AO, BO, DO are also equal. 

2. Let AB be given base. Through A draw AD, making 
any angle with AB and equal to the given sum of sides, Join 
BD. and through B draw BC, making angle DBC = angle 
CDB and cutting AD in C. 

Then ABC is required triangle, for it has given base AB and 
sum of sides : 

AC + CB 
AC+CD 
AD. 
3. Draw two lines AB, BC of lengths 2 and 3 inches respec- 
tively and at right angles to each other. 
Then AC? = AB? + BC? = 4+9= 13. 
Riders for January :— 
1. Prove Il. 13 by the figure of I. 47, only using propo- 
sitions of Book I. 
2. If ABCD be a straight line, prove 
AB, CD + BC, AD = AC, BD. 
3. The sum of the two parallel sides of a trapezium is double 
the length of the line joining the middle points of the two other 
sides. 


(I. 5.) 
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ARITHMETIC COURSE... 


Solutions to previous questions :— 
1. We first find the amount of £100 in 2 years at 5 per cent. 
compound interest to be £110}, so that £110} is the amount 


of £100. 
-. £500 is th if = a2 
£500 is the amount o sek 5 
= £453 10s. 3d. 
2. A book sold for 75 shillings is published at 100 shillings. 
, 300 
’* ” 3 ad ’? 75 ” 
= 4 shillings. 
3 19732 yards 
2 


11 | 39464 half yards 
40 | 3587 poles 7 half-yards = 3} yards 
8 | 89 furlongs 27 poles 
11 miles 1 furlong 27 poles 34 yards. 
Chapter XXXI. of Pendlebury should be studied this month, and, 
say, every fourth example in each set at least should be worked. 
Note the following method :— 
To find the amount M of PZ in # years at a per cent. such 
that £1 amounts to £R in 1 year. 
Since in 1 year £1 becomes £R, 
cS ° } o FR. 


We now have a principal of PR, which at the end of another 
year will therefore become PR?. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Proceeding thus we get the formula 
M = PR’. 
Note, R is a multiplier which when any sum of money is mullti- 
plied by it gives th< amount of the sum at the end of a year. 


Conversely the present value of a sum of money due 1 year hence 
is the amount divided by R. 


Examples :— 


1. To find the amount at 5 per cent. compound interest of 
£ too in 2 years. 


Here the per cent. is such that 
4100 in 1 year becomes 105. 


ee lly ” 1°05 ; 
or R = 1°05. 
*, amount = 100 X 105? 
= £110}. 


2. What sum of money will amount to £500 in 3 years at 
5 per cent., ¢.¢., what is the present value of £500 due 3 years 


hence, 
As before R = 1°05. 
.". present value = 500 + 105% 
_ 500 X 109 X 100 X 100 
105 X 105 X 105 

__ §00 X 20% 

i Bhes 

Example :— 


The real cost of an article is 56 per cent. of the price at which 
it is marked for sale ; it is sold at a trade discount of 124 per 
c:nt. What does the seller gain per cent. ? 


ALGEBRA COURSE. 


Chapter XXIIL. of Hall and Knight is to be studied and the past 
work kept up by the working of back examples. In this chapter 
every 4th example should be worked. 


We append a few illustrative examples :— 


= { 1 . 
1. Given x + 4, 11 find «— - and hence find x. 


x 4° =n. (1) 
x 
Squaring, 
e+2xe+ = Ut. 
x 


Subtract 4 from each side. 


7. 2 —2+ = 887. 
x 


2 
Taking square root, 
s—' = + ftt7 = +313. (2) 


Adding (1) and (2), 
2x = 121 +3 W/13, 
or x = § (121 + 3 4/13). 
2. Factorize 1 + y (1 + x)?(1 + xy), 
I+ y (i+ xP (r+ay) = r+ y (1 + x)? + yx (1 + x)? 
Sxe(i+aPyt+ (1+ xP y+ 
= («(1+ x) y+ I [(t +x) y + 1). 
We add a few questions— 
1. Prove (x? + y? + 2? — xy — xz — yz)? 
= (xy) (ya)? + (y — 2)? (2 — 2)? + (2 — 2)? (x — yy 
2. The sides of a rectangle are as 3: 4, and its diagonal is 
125 feet, find its area. 


, I 
3. Calculate the numerical value of —— and : 
V3 V¥3— V2. 
Solutions to problems set last month— 
1. Let a— 2, a,a + 2 be three consecutive odd integers. 
Then a (a —2) (a + 2) + 4a = a? —4a+ 4a 
= a’, 
The same would be true for three consecutive even numbers. 
2. By making a table of the squares of the first ten numbers 
we see that all squares must end in o, 1. 4. 5. 6. org. and 
hence numbers ending in 2. 3. 7. or 8. cannot have an exact 
square root. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


MECHANICS COURSE, 


This month Loney’s Second Chapter should be finished, and a// 
the examples worked. The Hydrostatics may also be commenced 
by the reading of Chapters XVII. and XVIII., and the working of 
the examples given therein. 

Note especially the formula of Art. 242, 

W = Vs w. 
In C G.S. units we may measure W in grammes, V in c.c., 
and w will = 1, the formula reducing to 
W = Vz. (1) 
In English measures it may be 
W = 624 Vs, (2) 
the W being in Ibs. and V in cub. ft., 
or W = 1000 Vs, (3) 
W. being in oz. and V in cub. ft. 


Illustrative Examples— 
1. What is the weight of 1 cub. metre of lead ? (sp. gr. = 11.) 
By formula W = Vs f 
we get W = 100° x Ir grms. since I cub. metre = 100% ¢,c. 
= 11000 kilogrammes. 


2. What volume of gold (s = 19°25) will weigh 1 ton. 
Here W = 1 ton = 2240 X 16 oz. 
Using formula W = 1000 Vs, 
we get 2240 X 16 = Ig250 V, 
224 X 16 cub. ft. 
1925 
= 1°8 cub, ft. approx. 


giving V = 


3. Find the resultant of forces of 4 lbs. and 3 Ibs. acting on a 
particle, the angle between their lines of action being 60°. 


By formula R? = P? + Q? + 2 PQ cosa 
we get R? = 16 + 9 + (24 X 4) = 37, 
. R= 1/37 lbs. 
4. At what angle should 2 equal forces act so that their 
resultant should be equal to either of them. 
Let P Ibs. be either force and a the required angle. 
R? = P? + Q? + 2 PQ cosa, 
. P? = P? -+ P? + 2 P* cosa, 
giving cos a = —}, 
and .*, a = 120°. 


We append a Mathematical Test paper— 
1. Prove x* + 64 = (x* + 8)? — 162%, 
and hence factorise x«* + 64. 


2. Deduce from Euclid II. 5 that the arithmetic mean of 
two numbers is iarger than their geometric mean. 
To what algebraic formula does II. 5. correspond. 


3. Divide a§ + 63—1 + 3adbya + 4—1. 

4- The present value of a sum of money due 3 years hence 
is £150; in two years time it will be £160 3s. 4d. Find the 
rate per cent. compound interest. 

5. Enunciate the triangle of forces. 


6. In what units are the following measured :—(1) force, 
(2) energy, (3) momentum, and (4) power. 


7. Prove the formula 2? = x? + 2/5. 





CHEMISTRY COURSE. 


It should be noticed that the nitrogen obtained from the air by 
the abstraction of oxygen by means ot burning phosphorus in con- 
fined air, is never quite free from oxygen, for the phosphorus is 
extinguished before all the oxygen is removed. A more satisfactory 
method of obtaining nitrogen from the air is to pass pure air over 
copper heated to redness in a piece of combustion tube ; the 
oxygen unites with the copper to form the black oxide, and the 
—— passes on. Before passing on to the oxides of nitrogen it 
is well to master the preparation and properties of nitric acid. Atten- 
tion should be given to the impurities in the commercial acid and 
how to remove them. Another important point is the stron 
oxidising power of nitric acid; this is due to the readiness wit 
which it parts with its oxygen and breaks up into the lower oxides of 
nitrogen. Very careful notice should be paid to the oxides of 
nitrogen. 
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OUR L.L.A. COURSE. 
HONOURS EDUCATION. 


BY THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.) 


Author of * Mental Science and Logic for Teachers,’ and of 
‘The L.L.A., What it is and How to Get it.’ 





Locke’s ‘THOUGHTS,’ pp. 128 To END. 
I.— Digest. 


For this see Quick as in previous months. Lucke, as has been 
said, repeats himself very frequently. This is notably the case 
with respect to Habit and Punishment. The student should gather 
together in her digest the substance of all these various (but not 
varying) statements. A study of the questions will show what 
matters are regarded as of first-rate importance, and, as the questions 
are set by an examiner excellently well qualified to gauge the value 
of educational thought, they indicate what is in reality of first-rate 
importance, so that both for examination purposes and for a proper 
understanding of Locke, those sections to whick so frequent re- 
ference is made in the questions should be well got up. Once 
again the student is recommended to read with care, not only the 
notes at the end of volume on the ‘ Thoughts,’ but also Quick’s 
interesting account of Locke. . This will materially help in estimat- 
ing his work. 


IlL.—Criticism and Notes. 


The points requiring special notice in this month’s work, are (1) 
Was Locke a utilitarian pure and simple, (2) The teaching 
of Reading, (3) The teaching of Latin, (4) Learning by heart, 
(5) The Teaching of History and Writing, (6) several minor 
matters. 

1. Was Locke a Utilitarian?—By a utilitarian is meant an 
educationist who regards learning as only valuable in so far as it 
may come in handy later on, when the learner has to become an 
earner, or at all events has to play his part in life. The opposite 
view looks upon subjects as instruments to development and mental 
discipline. Locke is usually classified with the former; thus 
Compayré says, ‘An undeniable merit of Locke is that of having 
reacted against a purely formal instruction, which substitutes for 
the acquisition of positive and real knowledge a superfluous culture, 
so to speak, a training in a superficial rhetoric and an elegant 
verbiage. Locke disdains and condemns studies that do not con- 
tribute directly to a preparation for life. (In this connection, ¢/. 
Herbert Spencer.) Doubtless he goes a little too far in his re- 
action against the current formalism and in his predilection for 
realism. He is too forgetful of the fact that the old classical 
studies, if not useful in the positive sense of the term, and not 
satisfying the ordinary needs of existence, to possess a higher utility, 
in the sense that they may become, in skilful and discreet hands, an 
excellent instrument for intellectural discipline and the education ° 
of the judgment. But Locke spoke to fanatics and pedants, for 
whom Latin and Greek were the whole of instruction, and who, 
turning letters from their true purpose, wrongly made a knowledge 
of the dead la the sole end, instead, as should be the case, one 
of the means of instruction. Locke is by no means a blind utili- 
tarian, a coarse positivist, who dreams of absolutely abolishing 
disinterested studies. He wishes merely to put them in their place, 
and to guard against investing them with a sort of exclusive privilege, 
and against sacrificing to them other branches of instruction that 
are more essential and more immediately useful.’ 

The very first lines in § 147 show that Locke does think of the 
formative influence of knowledge, ‘ Learning is the least part.’ Read 
also with special care the note on p. 229, ‘the business of educa- 
tion is not as I think to make the young perfect in any one of the 
sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds as may best make 
them capable of any when they shall apply themselves to it.’ 
Again, in the ‘ Conduct of the Understanding,’ he says the object 
of studies is ‘an increase of the powers and activity of the mind, 
not an enlargement of its possessions.’ Learn these quotations by 
heart, and be prepared to carefully discuss whether Locke, like 
Spencer, is to be considered a utilitarian, or whether he is a utili- 
tarian only so far as is permitted to a thinker who regards mind 
development as the first and chiefest care of the educator. See 
Quick’s ‘ Reformers,’ pp. 234 ef seg. 

2. The Teaching of Reading.—‘ Learning is to be made a play 
and recreation to children.’ This is repeated again and again in 
the course of the ‘ Thoughts,’ and constitutes one of Locke’s chief 
claims to our admiration, for the aim at making the acquisition of 
knowledge pleasurable is the highest aim, if it is not always capable 
of realisation. To make learning to read pleasurable, Locke 
recommends—(1) ‘There may be dice and playthings, with the 
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letters on them, to teach children the yore by playing ; and so 
other ways may be found, suitable to their ular tem- 
pers to make this kind of learning a sport to them.’ He 
mentions (a) the Ivory Ball, (4) the vowels-on one dice and the 
consonants on three others, with which the game of making words 
by throwing the dice is to be played. The letters are to be large, 
and the game is to be regarded as one at which the élders play. 

We do not nowadays regard it as desirable to learn the alphabet 
even, preferring the sounds to the names as being more helpful in 
word-building, and the devices now used in good infant schools are 
infinitely superior to any of those suggested by Locke. 

(2) Easy pleasant books, suitable to his capacity, are to be pro- 
vided, of which AZsop’s Fables and Reynard the Fox are specially 
mentioned. . i wager are regarded as absolutely essential. In this 
respect Locke at | , to a very great extent prevailed, for 
notwithstanding what Ouek says, ‘schools books of to-day are 
—- easy, pleasant, suitable to the learner’s capacity, and well 

ustrated, coloured pictures, excellent in quality, being now found 
in the best reading books, as in the Royal Crown Readers, etc. 

It is worthy of note that Locke himself, prepared an edition of 
/Esop’s Fables on the lines laid down in his section on reading. It 
is described at full length thus: ‘ Zsop’s Fables in English and 
Latin interlineary. For the benefit of those, who, not hay- 
ing & master, would learn either of these tongues.” Quick 
tells us that he did not know of the existence of this book when he 
edited Locke’s ‘ Thoughts,’ which accounts for the otherwise strange 
silence concerning this putting of theory into practice. The book 
is a living witness to the earnest conviction of Locke as to efficacy 
of his suggested scheme of instruction. 

(3) The Bible is not suitable as a reading book, but should be 
read in selected portions, for children’s religion should be received 
in ‘the very words of the Scripture.’ 

Writing.—This is to be learnt by imitation, the learner going 
over letters that have been traced for him, due care being taken 
that the pen should be properly held. Modern education has 
advanced very little upon the suggestions of Locke in the teaching 
of this subject. 

Language.—It is in connection with this branch of the curriculum 
that Locke so materially out-distanced his predecessors, his contem- 

raries, and even his successors, alth fh Comenius and others, 

or whom see Quick’s ‘ Reformers,’ had held the same wise views 
that Locke now so clearly put forth. 

(2) English.—This was to be taught as the infant learns 
it, viz., by imitation. As Spencer says, ce is to precede 
Grammar, which is only to be learned from language. Care is 
to be taken to make the learner accomplished in the use of his 
mother tongue. 

(4) French is to come next, for the reason that it lends itself so 
admirably to the way of language learning that Locke considered 
the only perfect way, viz., by conversation and not by gram- 
matical rules. 

(c) Latin is not needed by those who will enter upon a commer- 
cial career ; it is, however, by custom made.a necessary part of a 
gentleman’s intellectual outfit. 


It must be learnt—(1) by conversation and without Grammar. 
(2) Failing this, from Aisop’s Fables by a word for word and 
juxtalinear translation as the best substitute. He is to read 
every day until familiar with the Latin. By writing the Latin as 
copy-book exercises he is be further grounded. The formation of 
the verb and the declension of the noun, should be learnt on this 
method, but the rest of the grammar should come from reading. 
Difficulties should be smoothed over for the learner who must not 
be discouraged, Other easy books should follow. Translations 
may be used, and learning by rote must not be regarded with dis- 
pleasure, which means, that even if the full meaning of éach word 
is not grasped, the matter will right itself by exercise, just as the 
child proceeds from a most imperfect knowledge of the meaning of 
words to a more and more complete understanding of their purport 
by an insensible examination of the words in their connection 
with other words, Then observe the following wise words and ¢/. 
with Spencer. 


‘And I would fain have any one name to me that tongue, 
that any one can learn or speak as he should do, by the 
rules of Grammar. Languages were made not by aula or 
art but by accident, and the common use of the peowe. 
And he that will speak them well, has no other rule but 
that; nor anything to trust to but his memory, and the 
habit of sp r the fashion learned from those that 
are allowed to speak properly, which in other words is only 
to speak by rote.’ 

Latin themes, Declamations, and Latin verses are tabooed as use- 
less waste of time. 
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The use of Grammar.—Professors and secretaries who should 
be skilled in the niceties of language, should ly themselyes to 


‘Grammar as necessary to a Successful accomplishment of their 


not | from Grammar. Here should be noted the 
to the Trivium, z.¢., the threefold curriculum, comprising Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Logic. Read Quick’s note on this passage. Observe 
the way in which the vocabulary is to be got and. compare with 
Comenius (Quick’s ‘ Reformers’). Locke is a Realist, and would 
even make language learning subserve a knowledge of things and 
not of words merely. Notice the bias against poetry and the coupling 
of poets with gamesters, a most unjust proceeding. 

by Heart.—Carefully read the two notes on memoris- 
ing in pp. 2 i Compare also Spencer’s reference to this in his 
quotation of Montaigne’s ‘ Scavoir par coeur,’ etc. Campayré has 
some words on this point that are well worth pundering over. 
‘To this question, should there be learning by heart? Locke gives 
a resolute reply in the negative. The conclusion is absolute and 
false ; but the preraises that he assumes to justify his conclusion 
are, if possible, falser still. Locke sets not from this psychological 
idea, that the memory is not susceptible of progress, He brings 
into the discussion his sensualistic prejudices, his peculiar conception 
of the soul, which is but a ¢adu/a rasa, anempty and inert capacity, 
and not a congeries of energies and of living forces that are 
strengthened by exercise. He does not believe that the faculties, 
whatever they may be, can grow and develop, and this, for the 
good reason, according to this thinking, that the faculties have no 
existence.’ He then quotes pp. 153-4 of the ‘ Thoughts,’ and con- 
cludes, ‘If Locke was right, education would become wholly 
impossible ; for, in case of all the faculties, education supposes the 
existence of a natural germ, which exercise, fertilizes, and developes.’ 

There is no doubt that Locke is wrong when he says that 
‘Strength of memory is owing to an happy constitution, 
and not to any habitual improvement got by exercise.’ 
There may be, and undoubtedly are, native differences, so that two 
memories undergoing the same training would not attain to the 
same degree of excellence, but it is equally sure that an indifferent 
memory properly and regularly exercised, becomes better able to 
retain than a better memory which is not exercised and which is not 
trained. As to the further question, viz., Ought passages to be 
learnt by heart even when not perfectly understood? Locke him- 
self says in effect, Yes. To which it may further be added, that 
the verbal memory has its place and its use, and should be properly 
exercised, The only thing to do is to take heed, lest we confound a 
good memory with a g mind and so become verbalists, whose 
conception of knowledge ends with ability to repeat parrot-like 
the words and sentences that have been committed to memory. 
* Things before words ’ is the rule, but the ne of words in its 
proper place is not precluded. For a discussion of this question of 
the memory, see ‘Mental Science and ic for Teachers’ (Cart- 
wright), published by Messrs. Nelson and Sons at 2s. 6d. The 
needs of L.L.A. students were kept in mind in writing this little 
book. The teacher’s duty as to memory is well set out in the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Education.’ ‘The importance of the faculty, as par 
excellence the organ of learning, has led to an excessive attention 
to it by educators. The memory has been cultivated for its own 
sake, and not, as Kant and other recent writers have urged, as a 
necessary support of the higher faculty of judgment. Moreover, 
these pains have as a rule, only been taken with one sort of 
memory, viz., the retention of words or the verbal memory. The 
modern movement in educational theory has been to a large extent 
a protest against mere rote learning, and a setting of knowledge of 
things before that of words. The cultivation of memory on all 
sides must ever remain a chief part of the teacher’s work. It is 
now commonly admitted that though retentiveness is a limited 
force in the case of every individual, much may be done to aid and 
improve the memory by appropriate exercises.’ 

An impression made in beeswax or lead will not last 
so long as in brass or steel. This is Locke’s way of saying 
that memory is born and not made, but as aforesaid it is more pro- 
bable, if not absolutely certain that, to continue the comparison, 
beeswax may become lead and lead become brass or steel by 
judicious training. 

History.—Compare what Spencer has to say on this item of the 
curriculum, History delights, and is therefore fit study for youth ; 
it teaches, and is therefore equally suitable for the adult. It is pre- 
sumable that the pupil would be taught the history of his own 
country ; but here ke speaks only of Roman history which is to 
be learned from readable books which are to graduate up to the 
standard historian. There is nothing either to praise or to blame 
here. 

Professor Compayré gives an excellent summary of Locke’s ‘ Pro- 
gramme of Studies,’ which should be thoroughly mastered by the 
student—‘ As soon as the child knows how to read and write, he 


labours ; but they and all must learn Grammar’ from Jenguege ev 
me 
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should be taught to draw. . Very disdainful of painting and of the 
fine arts in general, whose. benign and profound influence on the 
souls of children his colder nature has not sufficiently recognised, 
Locke, by way of compensation, recommends drawing, because 
drawing may be practically useful, and he puts it on almost the same 
footing as reading and writing. 

These elements once acquired, the child’ should be drilled in the 
mother tongue, first in salle and afterwards in exercises in com- 
position, in brief narratives in familiar letters, etc. The study of a 
living language (Locke recommends French to his countrymen) 
should immediately follow; and itis only after this has been 
acquired that the child should be put to the study of Latin. 

As to Latin, which follows the living language, Locke requires 
that it should be learned above all, through use, through conversation 
if a: master can be found who speaks it Huently ; but if not, through 
the reading of authors. As little of grammar as possible, no 
memoriter exercises, no Latin composition, either in prose or in 
verse, but, as soon as possible the reading of Latin texts—these are 
the recommendations of Locke: that have been too little heeded. 
The purpose is no longer to learn Latin for the sake of writing it 
elegantly ; the only purpose truly desirable is to comprehend the 
authors who have written in that language. The obstinate partisans 
of Latin and conversation (declamation), will not read without 
chagrin these earnest protests of Locke against exercises that have 
been too much abused, and to impose on the learner the torment 
of writing in a language which he handles with difficulty, upon 
subjects which he imperfectly understands. 

As to Greek, Locke proscribes it absolutely. He does not dis- 
parage the beauty of a language, whose masterpieces he says, are 
the original source of our literature and science; but he reserves 
the knowledge of it to the learned, to the lettered, to the pro- 
fessional scholars, and he excludes it from secondary instruction 
which ought to be but the school that trains for active life. Thus 
relieved, classical instruction will more easily welcome the studies 
that are of real use and of personal application—Geography, which 
Locke places in the first rank, because it is ‘an exercise of the eyes 
and memory’; Arithmetic, which ‘is of so general use in all parts 
of life and business, that scarce anything can be done without it ; 
then what he somewhat ambitiously calls astronomy, and which is in 
reality an elementary cosmography ; the parts of geometry that are 
necessary for ‘a man of business’; chronology and history, ‘ the 
most agreeable and the most instructive of studies’; ethics and 
common law, which do not yet have a place in French programmes ; 
finally, natural philosophy, that is, the physical sciences ; and to 
crown all, a manual trade and book-keeping.’ The student will do 
well to get up this summary, and to use it in connection with the 
‘ Thoughts. ’ 

Minor Matters.— Under this head are included several phrases 
calling for explanation and annotation. 

(1) Vil invita Minerva.—The meaning of this phrase is ‘ nothing, 
Minerva being unwilling,’ i¢., nothing by force. Its application 
is of course to the oft-expressed doctrine of Locke, that all 
acquisition of knowledge should be pleasurable, concerning which 
we have already said all that is necessary. 

(2) Nullum numen absest si sit Prudentia, literally, ‘ No deity is 
absent if only Prudence is present,’ ¢.¢., everything is possible if only 
prudence is taught. This line from ‘ Juvenal,’ is used by Locke in 
connection with his contention that a pupil, having virtue and 
wisdom, is much nearer to becoming a man than one yersed in 
knowledge. 

(3) Plutost la teste bien faicte que bien pleine. ‘Rather a head 
well made than a head well filled.’ This again refers to the supe- 
riority of a training in wisdom and virtue over a merein-cramming of 
knowledge, The one will guide action under most diverse circum- 
stances, the other may have no effect upon action in making it wise, 
as in the case of the ‘ wisest fool in Christendom,’ James I., and of 
Charles II. , ‘ who never said a foolish thing and never did a wise 
one.’ 

(4) on vitae sed scholae discimus. ‘We do not learn for life 
but for the school,’ ¢.¢., our schooling fits us for disputation and 
not for the serious business of life. Here one can see that Locke 
ws with Spencer in looking upon education as a means to complete 

iving. 

ay Discentem credere oportet. ‘Tt behoves the learner to be- 
lieve,’ i.¢., to take some truths on the authority of the master. It 
would be very nice indeed if the child could learn everything as 
the race learnt, viz., by experience ; but this is not possible. Some 
truths must be taken on authority, if only as a means to a more 
perfect understanding of other truths. Inductive teaching should 
always be practised whenever this is possible, but the practical 
teacher knows full well that he would make but little progress if 
the child had to learn everything, and to be told nothing. The 
usual practice is a happy admixture of learning with a judicious 
amount of telling. The vice is to make a// telling and to omit 
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the self-teaching even when possible, a vice that is not at all* 
advocated in Locke’s aphorism, for the learner is only to take on‘: 
trust faute de mieux, and should always be encouraged to develop * 
himself to the uttermost. sf 

Manual Training.—It is very interesting to note the wise re- '‘ 
commendation of Locke with respect to manual training. ‘I would’ 
have him learn a trade, a manual trade; any two or three, ’* 
but one particularly.’ The gain to the learner from this species 
of exercise is twofold. In the first place, skill worth the havin 
may be got, and in the second the exercise is necessary or useful ° 
for health. 

Modern educationists are at one with Locke in this respect, both * 
as to the need for manual exercise and as to the good that is likely 
to accrue therefrom, 

Rousseau, who, as will be seen later, was the disciple of Locke, ; 
also says most emphatically the same, *Recollect that it is- not 
talent that I require of you; it is a trade, areal trade, a purely” 
mechanical art, in which the hands work more than the head,’ 
Even though we cannot argue with the paradoxical French writer | 
when he says that ‘Rich or poor, every idle citizen is a knave,’ 
meaning by ‘ idle,’ abstinent from manual labour, we have to confess, 
and we do now confess; that nothing but good can result. from the 
acquisition of manual dexterity from the practice of some manual 
art. It is only fair to add that Rousseau differed from Locke in his 
reasons for demanding manual labour. . He wishes that the pupil— 
Emile—should have a trade to fall back upon should evil fortune 
deprive him of his wealth, and also beeause of his revolutionary be- 
lief that the ‘idle citizen isa knave.’ In this connection, the Work- 
ing Schools of Locke may be mentioned, especially as they show 
that this professor of education, as it concerned the private tutor of 
the young gentleman, gave some amount of thought to the problem 
of popular education. The gathering together of all children over 
three and under fourteen in homes where labour and food are to be 
provided for them, and this, as an antidote to immorality and crime, 
bears testimony to the fact that Locke recognised education as the 
best safeguard against crime, and that one school will undo several 

risons. 

. Locke’s Standpoint.—In the introduction to his ‘ Froebel,’ Mr. 
Courthope Bowen says :—‘ Locke’s psychology was based on a 
knowledge of adult mind, not child mind. He knew little about 
children under the ages of ten and eleven. He wrote about educa- 
tion in a common-sense, man-of-the-world manner, rather than as 
a man of science ; and so his book, though highly suggestive and 
stimulating, does not always help us, and is at times unsound. 
Rousseau was the first to show us where and why we were blunder- 
ing, when in his brilliant and incisive way he declared that we did 
not understand children.’ 

This should be kept in mind in dealing with Locke’s ‘ Thoughts, ’ 
as there is undoubtedly some truth in it. 

Comenius, Locke, Rousseau.—Although it is not clear that 
Locke ever read any of the works of Comenius, he is the natural 
successor of that apostle of realism, and as the student has to study 
these three great reformers in Quick, it is advisable to saya few 
words respecting them here. 

Concerning Locke and Rousseau we will quote M. Compayré. 
In the ‘ Emile’ we shall frequently find passages inspired by him 
whom Rousseau calls ‘the wise Locke.’ Perhaps we shall admire 
even more the practical qualities and the good sense of the English 
educator when we have become acquainted with the chimeras 
of his French imitator. In the case of Locke, we have to do not 
with an author who wishes to shine, but with a man of sense and 
judgment, who expresses his opinions, and who has no other pre- 
tence than to understand himself and to be comprehended by others. 
To appreciate the ‘ Thoughts’ at their full value, they should not 
be read till after having re-read the ‘ Emile,’ which is so much in- 
debted tothem. On coming from the reading of Rousseau, after 
the brilliant glare and almost the giddiness occasioned his reader? 
by a writer of genius, whose imagination is ever on the wing, whose 
passion urges him on, and who imagines with so many exalted 
truths, hasty paradoxes, and noisy declamations, it is like repose, 
and a delicious unbending to the spirit to go to the study of Locke, 
and to find a train of thought always equable, a style simple and 
dispassionate, an author always master of himself, always correct, 
notwithstanding some errors, and a book finally, filled, not with 
flashes and smoke, but with a light that is agreeable and pure. 

Comenius and Locke.—Comenius was one of the first to re- 
cognise the educational value of manual training. ‘ Learn to do 
by doing,’ was one of his cardinal maxims. Locke and Rousseau 
accepted this maxim. The former wrote, ‘I cannot forbear to say 
I would have every gentleman learn a trade, a manual trade.’ 

The Tabula Rasa Theory.—This is practically set out in 
Comenius’ ‘School of Infancy.’ ‘The mind of this early age, just 
unfolding itself, represents wood upon which any impression may 
be made when it is soft, so that when it hardens it retains that 
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impression, and will receive no other save with difficulty and 
violence. These (é.¢., the child and the judge) differ still wider, 
since the wax may be softened by fire so as to lose the former im- 

ression ; whereas the brain can by no means be forced to lose what 
it has once received. I maintain that no art or method can be 
devised by which a man can efface an impression which he has once 
received, even if he hi f desire it, and much less at the com- 
mand of anyhody else. It was, therefore, wisely observed Kd 
Themistocles, that he “ would rather devise the faculty of forgetful- 
ness than of remembering ; because, whatever the force of our 
natural memory have apprehended, it easily retains and rarely per- 
mits it tobe removed.”’ Nothing, therefore, more requires the care 
of parents who really desire their children’s safety, than that, while 
instructing them as to all the good things, they should likewise secure 
them against the access of all evil things by conducting themselves 
“ piously and holily.” Locke himself might have written this, so 
clearly does it represent his views. 

Pleasureable acquisition.—‘ It will be also beneficial to tell 
them how excellent a thing it is to attend schools and acquire 
learning, for only such become great men, whom the rest of man- 
kind are bound to honour ; likewise, that it is better and more 
becoming to attend school than to drone away in idleness at home ; 
that learning is not labour, but that amusement with books and a 
So is sweeter than honey ; and of this amusement children may 

ave a foretaste. It may be useful to put chalk into their hands, 
with which they may delineate on the slate or on paper, angles, 
squares, circles, little stars, horses, trees, etc. ; and it matters not 
that these be correctly drawn, provided that they afford delight to 
the mind. It cannot fail of being beneficial to the children to be 
accustomed to form letters easily, and to distinguish them. What- 
ever else can be done to excite in them a ldve of school, ought not 
not to be omitted.’ 

Many other extracts might be given showing the oneness of the 
view of the two writers, but enough has been said to whet the 
appetite of the student which can be more fully satisfied when study- 
ing Quick’s ‘ Reformers.’ 


IIL — Questions. 


[It will be seen that many questions have been repeatedly given 
under slightly different guises. These are, of course, to be answered 
only once ; but the student will see what parts of the ‘Thoughts’ 
are regarded as of first-rate importance from the frequency with 
which they are referred to in the questions. ] 

1. State what part of Locke’s theories or opinions you think are, 
or may be, made useful in the modern schoolroom. 

2. State and criticise his views on the teaching of Latin. 

How does he propose to strengthen the memory ? 

3. Describe his method of teaching Latin, and show how far it is 
available in modern schools. 

4 State briefly and criticise Locke’s opinions regarding ‘ Lan- 
guage Learning without Grammar.’ 

5. Annotate the following statements and phrases : (a) Ni/ invitd 
Minervé ; (6) Learn by heart great parcels of the authors ; (c) Wu/- 
lum numen abest, etc.; (d) Plutost la teste bien faicte que bien 
pleine. 

6. Explain fully the following phrases :— 

(a) Seasons of aptitude and inclination. 
(6) Forewarned, forearmed. 

(c) Children love liberty and power. 
(d) Hardening by voluntary pain. 

(e) Non vite sed scholae discimus. 

7. Describe Locke’s method of teaching to read. 1 

8. Explain fully his system of language-learning without Gram- 
mar. 

9. How does Locke propose to exercise the memory ? 

ro. State and criticise the chief positions in his remarks on 
* Method of study.’ 

11. Describe Locke’s method of teaching Latin, and state what 
parts of it might be practicable in our schools. 

12, Annotate the following statements : (i.) Latin and learning 
make all the noise ; (ii) We are not to intrench upon truth in any 
conversation ; (iii.) There are two sorts of ill-breeding ; (iv.) Mi/ 
invitd Minerva. 

13. How does Locke propose to train the memory ? 

14. In what order does Locke recommend the teaching of other 
languages ? and Why? 

15. State and criticise the chief objections taken by Locke to the 
practices obtaining in classical schools in his time, and to ‘ the 
vulgar method of Grammar schools.’ 

16. State Locke’s views on habit and habits, and criticise them. 

17. What method of teaching to read did Locke recommend ? 

18. Describe fully, and criticise Locke’s method of teaching Latin. 

19. Describe Locke’s method of teaching Latin. 

Describe Locke’s method of training the memory. 
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21. Translate, and explain fully the following: (i) Mil invitd 
Minervé ; (ii.) Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ; (iii.) 
Plutost la teste bien faicte que bien pleine ; (iv.) Discentem credere 
oportet. 

22. Was Locke a utilitarian in education ? 

23. How does Locke propose to train the memory ? 

24. How does Locke propose to teach Latin ? 

25. State the substance of his remarks on the teaching of Gram- 
mar, and criticise them. 

26. What is Locke’s method of teaching History ? 


Additional questions likely to be set. 

1. What do you understand by Locke’s tabula rasa theory? 
Discuss it as fully as you can. 

2. What part does manual training occupy in Locke’s curriculum, 
and what advantages does he claim as likely to result from the 
adoption of this feature ? 

3. Locke wrote advising how a gentleman should be developed. 
How does this affect his theory and practice ? 

4. What knowledge of children did Locke possess, whereby he 
might lay down principles and practices with respect to their 
education? In what particulars do his recommendations show an 
ignorance of little children below, say, the age of ten or eleven ? 


on oo. 
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RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coufon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3- CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 
FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 
The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 











Porthos. —B and A are two stations on the same side of the equator ; 
their latitudes and longitudes are known ; show how to calculate 
the longitudes of the points in which the great circle through BA 
cuts the equator. 

The latitudes of B and A are 40° and 50° N., their longitudes are 
76° 30’ W. and o° W. ; find the longitudes of the points in which 
the great circle through BA cuts the equator. (S. and A., 1893). 

E. T. Fyle (Sierra Leone).—Divide «x*— (a + 6 + c)x* + (bc 
+ ac + ab)x —abe by x — a. 

We fail to see where you find a difficulty. 
x—a)x3—(a +b+c)x2+(bce+ac+ab)x—abe(x2@—(b+c)x+5c 
sexs 
—(b +e) 28+ (bc + ac+ab)x—adbce 
—(b+c)z*+(ab+ac)x 
bcx —abe 
bex —abe 


A.£.M.—A teacher finds that if he arranges his class in files of 
4 or 5 or 6, he has always one remaining ; but if he arranges them 
in sevens, he has none over. 
(McDougall’s ‘ Public School Arithmetic,’ Stan. VII.) 

Suppose one taken away from the ciass. The number re- 
maining can be divided exactly by 4, 5, or 6, hence it must be 
some common multiple of these numbers. Thus it may be 60, 
120, 180, 240, 300, etc., and the one which we take must be 
such that when 1 is added the number is divisible by 7 ; hence 

it is 301 (rather a large class), 


C.H. F.—Prove that the coefficient of x* in the expansion of 


<s5F a is I, 0, or —1, according as m is of the form 3, 
3m —I1, 3m + I. (Hall and Knight, p. 169.) 
I —_i~—s 


= = a= — x -1 
I+x¢+2? I —x G—He ) 
= (1 — x) (1 + 8 + x® + x® + x? + ... etc.) 

Now any term within the second pair of brackets is such that 
the exponent of x is ‘3 times some whole number,’ say 37. 
When this term is multiplied by the 1 in (1 — x), the exponent 
is still 3, and the coefficient is obviously 1 ; but when multi- 
plied by the —x in (1—), the exponent becomes 3m + 1, 
and the coefficient is clearly—1. Hence in every term the 
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exponent is either of the form 3m or3m+1. There is no E. T. Fyle (Sierra Leone).—(a) The cost of polishing a cubical 
term with the exponent of the form 3#—1 ; in other words, block of marble, whose edge is 2} feet, is 5 guineas ; what ought to 
the coefficient of it iso. For example, x°, .x'°, 2", are of the be paid for polishing another cubical block whose edge is 3$ feet, 
form x3”, x3 +1, x3” —1, and you see that the coefficient of when the price of labour has been reduced by one-sixth. The sur- 





these terms are 1, — 1, 0, respectively. face of 2 cube is proportional to the square of its edge. 

: ‘ ; he proportion which (3})? bears to (24)* is (45)? to ($)?, or 
£. Ransom,—A buys goods for a certain sum ; he sells to B for 5 peee oe a 

a certain loss ; B sells them to C at the same losing rate, and C sells te 5% or ee rd 1 43 hence the es — 
to D at a gain of 12 per cent., and realises the original cost price. # of 5 guineas ; but as the Soe eS only § of what it 
Find rate of loss of A and B. er ne 5 ae Se We SE a Se eee See 
Cakes will pee (6) If 7 men build a wall 54 ft. high and 1} ft. thick about a square 
pectin sects , OTA court containing rac. 1p. 29# yds. in 35 days of 12 hours each, and 
J = percentage loss of A. if 53 men of equal efficiency working 14 hours a day for 180 days, 
ig: x - build a wall 13} ft. high and 2} ft. thick enclosing a square park 
Then.A sate he 2 io” — 9. find the area of the park. The area ofa nner | proportional to 


the square of the length of the side. 


If /, and /, are the lengths round the squares, /, bears to”/; 
the ratio expressed by— 


x vy x 

* (100— y) (1 — , or —* (100 — y)*, 53y 1h y St y 180,14 
x x —X—, 

100 ( aod 100° e -. 2a 35 12 


which is 72°. Hence if A, and Ag are the areas, 


B sells for .* (10o—y)— 2 of * - hat i 
or — y) a 2 oe y), that is, 


C sellsto D at * (100 — y)? + 12 of _*_t100— 2 
oDa oa ¥) aoe soot? y)?, that 


a 12 x Ag : A; = 4?: 4? = (220)? : 72. 
is (100 — y)? (: + ) or —. (100— y)*112. Tar it 
1007 100 100% , F 
on ee ro ae (4840 + 30% + 293) =e X 4900 sq. yds. 
-* _(100 — y)*1t2 = 2. = 48400 X 100 sq. yds. = 1000 acres. 
100° _ We do not know of a book written with the special cbject of as- 
. ™ 100 sisting one in working deductions in Euclid. Macmillan & Co., 
-". (100 — y)? = 1007 x a Limited, publish a work entitled ‘ Exercises in Euclid,’ by William 
Weeks. We should think this would be useful, though we have not 
. 100—y = 100 x _ 1° 1000 _ 94°5. seen the work. First Course, including Books I., IL, III., price 


V2 10°58 Is. 
or Bo Sid The best Algebra is undoubtedly Hall & Knight’s ‘ Elementary 
Niet atcha Algebra,’ Price 3s. 6d., Macmillan & Co., Limited. Our advertise- 
Scientia, — Give graphical representations of x?, zi, and ment columns ought to supply the other information. 


Therefore 


(2—2%4, on the same diagram, Also a representation of the Tim.—(a) In any right-angled triangle, C being the right angle, 








_— sage A 
expression i ; c x, and find whether it has any maximum show that 6+ ¢ =a cot =; 
«— x— 
or minimum values. (London B.A., Pure Mathematics, 1897.) (0) If 2= es 7 » prove that * = J ae oe 
Putting each equal to y, we have 6 q + ue ss fe 5 -“ 
a+b+cbd+¢—e@ 
Qt) y= a8; @) y=at; (3) y=@—-}; het [an Fe 
(4) ¥= (+ — 1) (#— 3), wom 2 @—o\s—c) % a+b—ca+b—e 
: (x— 2) (x—4) recor 2 
From your knowledge of co-ordinate geometry, you should _ pentane 
see that (1) is a parabola lying above the axis of x, with the —_ & freer e—a 
vertex at the origin ; (2) becomes y? = x on squaring ; this is a? — 6 + 2be— 3 


a parabola lying to the right of the axis of y, the vertex at e aa ss 
origin ; (3) becomes y* + x? = 2 on squaring, whichis a circle ; 7 i “_, since c? = a? + 6 


(4) is a curve not recognisable from the equation. But assum- — 26+ 20¢ ead 
ing no knowledge of analytical geometry, these curves, or any a. fire a. fore b4¢ 
other curves, may be drawn or plotted on squared paper, in ™ </ me py ar | 
the following manner :—Form a table of two columns ; at the . 7 
head of one put x, and at the head of the other y. Now give = b+, since 2? —# = a’, 
a series of successive values to x, and ca/cu/ate the correspond- ‘.- te — oo 
ing values of y. Always try both positive and negative values (6) Let Ty oe he k, then a = bf, 6 = ch, ¢ = ak. 
for x. Thus in (1), if the values selected for x are +1, +2, 5 ‘ 
+3, + 4, etc., the corresponding values of y are 1, 4, 9, 16, 2. a= bk =cH = dk'~ 
etc. Now take any value of x, say 4, and the corresponding b=ck= dk 
value of y, which is 16, regard these as the rectangular co-ordi- ¢= ak. ok ae 
nates of a point, and plot this on squared paper ; do the same f e+Piraa ad>,3> + ath® + arRil 
with all the other values, and the curve drawn carefully through .* J i +d + ecu? =f oe 2 
these points is the one required. ; 
If in (4) you take for values of x the numbers, 0, ‘25, °5, cai Aa?h? + a + ah) _ pg @ o. € 8. 
75 Bg BBS, BGs B°FS 5. Bicones as far as 4, you will find y will ie Ph + at + ark? ay tt 28 
ave the values *375, *31, ‘238, °138, 0, —°212, —°*6, — 1°67, ‘. sia 
OO sisend Plot hans te eel me a4 and you will learn ae Etak.—If 3 men and 5 women do a ae — pth — 
than any book or person can tell you about the curve. There Which 2 men and 6 children, or 5 women and 3 chic “ *hild 
are no maximum or minimum values. If you want further in- 12 ays, find the relative strength of men, womer, an ¢ hildren. “ 
formation, after plotting these, write again. Squared paper, Let x, y, and ¢ stand for the work which a man, woman, an 
about 11 inches by 18 inches, may be obtained at a little more Hild, respectively, can do in one day. 
than one farthing per sheet from the Scholastic Supply Associa- Then (3x + 5y)8 denotes the total work to be done ; so also 
tion, Moorfields, London, E.C. does 12(2x + 62), and 12(5y + 332). . 
on — —_ = wpe A pe whan oe the ordinary _ -. (3x + 5y)S = 12(2x + 62), and 2x + 62 = 5y + 32. 
oks of Algebra) which will give you information, One of the ° ‘ya m2 or = ty —~ 2%. 
very latest, and excellent in in omy is one by P. A. Lambert, “a TPS FT FO ee 
M.A., published by Macmillan, price 7s. 6d., ‘Analytic vs = me 
Geometry.’ See a/so ‘Chrystal’s Algebra, Part I., Chapter ° —. 7 & : o 95 — 38, 
XVIII. . ' .. Fee eee $x 3 3 
C.. T.—If you will kindly observe Rule 2, and repeat query, we “. = 3. 


shall be pleased to help you. Hence the relative strengths are 32: 22 : 2, or 15 : 9: 5 


*,* Several Solutions to Queries are unavoidably held over. 
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‘PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 
FouRTH MONTH, JANUARY. 


WorkK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 

(Students are invited to write for assistance in cases of 
doubt or difficulty.) ; 

First Year. 

1. The Adverb fully. “ Note particularly the classification. 

2. Latin Noun suffixes—meaning and function. 

3. Prepare lines 129-159 of the * Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
with all meanings and allusions. 
(Be prepared to analyse any part and parse any word. Send up 

for solution.) |” 


difficulties 

Second Yeer. 
1. The Verb. 
2. Anglo-Saxon Prefixes. 
3. Prepare lines 513-557 of the ‘Task.’ 

attention to the paraphrase. 

Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings each week. 
2. Prepare, lines 270-359 ‘Comus.’ Be very careful with 


Pay particular 


Notes. ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Canto IT. :— 


Line 129. Them. Ref. Pro. used after the usually intrans. verb sate. 
135. Strange. Some difficulty will be i in placing this word in 
sis. It is an example of an idiom frequently used, viz., an 
— forming a complement to an Intrans. Verb. It is xe¢ an 
Adverb. In Analysis place in Extension of Predicate and make a note 
that it is Adjeciival Complement. 


it. 4 Pro. 
The of this line is in apposition with 17, and therefore goes in the 
. of Subj. This is a common construction. Cf., it is evident 

that it will rain = That it will rain is evident. 

That. Conj. belonging to the sentence ‘That the bells would ring.’ 

When. Conj. Adv. 

Him. Obj. Case gov. by Imper. Verb listed. 

Wand. Obj. Case gov. by ¢o wave. 

to wave. Gerund. faio.—in this case nom. to listed. 

The sentence = when—to wave his wand—listed (pleased )—him. 

Some. Indef. Pro.—Pantitive gov. by taught. 

Note the two meanings of some in ‘ Some person’ and ‘ Some persons.’ 

*To speak them.” Subj. of were. 

were. Subj. Mood, 

For = Prep. gov. the gerund * having thought.’ 

having thought = Gerund~Trams. gov. by /or and governing them. 

but = only = Adverb. 

52. him. Ref. Pro, gov. by bethought. 

153- Mfe. ‘Indirect Obj. or Dative Case. 

to come with speed. ¥-xten. of Pred. showing purpose. 

Evening = Adj. lim. close. 

Close = Abs. Noun, gov. by ere. 

On death-bed laid. Enlarg. of he. 


* The Task,’ Book IV. 


Line 429.—It may safely be concluded that those who lament their poverty most 
and make the greatest parade of it have been reduced to this condition by their own 
laziness and careless waste. Nightly these lazy scoundrels set out on pilfering ex- 
peditions, end ring to comp for a day's idleness by a night's thieving 
and robbery. Nothing is secure from one of these rogues ; the gardener’s fence, the 
farmer's hedge neatly trimmed and supported by strong stakes, are both torn down 
by a strength which is never used in honest toil, but only exercised in the cause of 
evil. The load of wood—as much as an ass could bear—is bound together and 
carried off in haste. Nor are the depredations limited to the fences and fields, the 
wood house containing a supply of logs and roots for winter use is forced open and 

iled, or the chicken roost is visited, and in spite of all precautions the cocks 
anid hens are seized from the roosts, and notwithstanding their noisy protests at the 
rough handling, are thrust into a bag and borne away. 

Line 452.—Nor are these felonies committed in order to supply bis children with 
food. It might be some excuse for him if it could be pleaded that he was tempted 
to commit to alleviate the sufferings of thuse dependent upon him. But they 
are the worst sufferers, for as they are not protected by law and are entirely in his 

wer, they are remorselessly rob ofall. Every action of such a man—who is, 

jowever, more beast than man—is prompted by the ruinous craving for drink. I 
should rejoice to see a law passed by which a man who not only neglects to support 
his children, but actually illtreats them, who illuses the wife whom he once solemnly 
promised to love, might be hanged. 

Line 466.—It is impossible to walk more than twenty paces in any town or village 
of this ‘merrie” England (now, alas! starving and ruined) without being sickened 
= disgusting rs of stale beer and tobacco issuing from some public house, 
which is duly authorised and permitted by the Government. Inside, hardly visible 
yhrough the clouds of tobacco smoke, and d in conti drinking, are 


137- 
138. 
140. 


141. 


=43- 
247- 
748. 


155. 
157- 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


assembled a motley crowd—the country yokel, the smart footman or m, the 
skilled mechanic (blacksmith, shoemaker, tailor, arid baker) who drowns al thoughts 
of his work in liquor, all talking their loudest, ail displaying their | ignorance, 
and all drunk. ‘ 

So od wahe te Gp waling and oc nay ar <a Ne @ Bade deere tay Saw 
uggesting despair at its inability to make i ard and appreciated. — 
Whatever subject is mentioned, a loud and ignorant di te ensites ; ‘and a fitting 
sign for such a sty would be Discord, with her scales which never give a decision, 

upid ignorance on one side is balanced by the senseless pride displayed on 
the other, and to her satisfaction there is no prospect of the quarrel being settled. 
‘The arguments are interlarded with the foulest oaths and curses, which have not 
the distinction of being ornamental or polite, such as those used by modern 
men and those who represent us in the House of Commons, whose oaths bril- 
liancy to their oratory and whose swearing brii fame. 

Line 492.—It is in such places as this that once simple minds of the lower 
classes are taught the vices of society, which they-arg most apt in acquiting, 
they may lack the politeness and grace with which these are ied when 
a It is here that they are started in the way which 
rapidly leads them from comfor: and plenty fo poenty and arlene, end Gnclty they 
are tr. by the for committing some serious offence, _ : 

But it is comparatively to attack this disgraceful state of affairs, because it 
is of use to the Legislature. Like the dung scattered over a barren field, these foul 
places stink but are useful; for the greater the amount of alcoholic drinks consumed 
in these taverns, the greater is the amount received by Government as excise. 
Every cask of beer that goes to increase the general misery and poverty contributes 

ing to the taxes which our ministers collect to fritter uselessly away. __ 

In such a case, the er the drunkenness, the better are the politicians ; 
the poor wretches who are drinking happiness, health, and life away, can im a 
manner say they are nobly serving their country. 


B. —A rithmetic. 


First Year. 
Boys.—The application of fractions to weights and measures. 
Girls. —Simple practice. . 


Second Year. 
Boys.—Averages and percentages. 
Girls.—Complex and continued fractions. 
Third Year. 
Boys.—General problems. 
Girls.—Continued practice in compound proportion. 


C.—Music. 


First Year.—Mental effects and how modified. 

Second Year.—Quarter pulse, notes and rests. 

Third Year.—Relative pitch of keys. 

D.— Spelling. 

50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or any 
good series. 

E.— Geography. 

The counties of Wales. A map of each should be drawn, and all 
places to be remembered inserted. The religion, education, 
governments, etc., of England and Wales. Imports and exports, 
railways and canals. 

F.— History. 

The gradual absorption of the Nine Kingdoms into three—the 
Struggles of Northumbria, Wessex, and Mercia—Eghert and the 
supremacy of Wessex—the Danish Invasions—Alfred, his struggles 
and ultimate success—the Danelagh and Danish burghs—Edward 
and his sister, ‘The Lady of the Mercians ‘—<Athelstan and his 
triumph at Brunanburgh, which made him the first king of all 
England (the preceding kings were kings of Wessex with over- 
lordship of the other states), 

Note ;—Alfred’s Reforms and right ta the title of ‘ Great.’ » 

It must be noted that the earlier days of Alfred's reign were very disastrous to 
himself and the country. The reasons probably were (a) Alfred’s: pride, (4) dis- 
= “3 the kingdom, after the tide of success once turned everything went well. 

red was :— 

1. A Statesman.—His settlement with Guthrum was a most politic step, 
for it converted enemies into friends and eventually allies. 

2. A Legislator.—There are not many new laws due to Alfred, but be saw 
that the ordinary laws were observed, and that justice was administered with 
an even hand, 

3. A Warrior.—His campaigns against Guthrum, and later against Has- 
tings, at Buttington were sufficient evidence of this. One of the chief features 
of a good gen is his ness, and Alfred evinced this by :— 

a) Army Reform.—l\nstead of calling out the Fyrd, or National Militia, 
consisting of all men—a tedious process and one that ruined agricult 
divided his fighting men into two sets, one to be at home and till the ground 
and _ other to be always ready to fight. They changed over every six 
months. 

(6) Construction of a Navy.—10o ships of improved pattern were built 
and were most successful in guarding the coast from marauders. 

4. A churchman.—The ravages ,of the Danes had entirely dislocated the 
English Church. Alfred rebuilt monasteries and churches and materially im- 
proved the standard of the clergy. 

5. An Educationist.—Parents were ‘ordered to send their children to the 
monastery schools. New schools were founded. The Saxon Chronicle was 
compiled, and many works translated into English. 

6. A Financier.—He was the first king who collected taxes regularly and 
divided the accounts received in definite proportion for national purposes. 


G.—Euclid. 


Second Year.—Props. 9-12, with two deductions per week. 
Third Year.—Props 40-44, with four deductions per week. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


H.—Algebra. 
Addition and subtraction of fractions. Use factors wherever 
possible. Work the following :— 
1. Find the H.C.F. of— 
x* + 4x7 + 16 and 20 — 10x + 1727 — 2x5 + xt + 3°. 
Ans. x2 — 2x +4. 
2. Find the expression of lowest dimensions which is exactly 
divisible by— 
a* —b(6 — c)?, ac? —a(a —6)*, (a + c)?e — Be. 
Ans. abcla+ 6 +.¢c)(d+¢— alle + a—d)(a + b—o). 
3-- Find the-H.C.F. of — 
(3a — 5a —2)x? + (4a* + 5a + 2)x + a? + 2a, and 
(9a? + 6a + 1)x* + (6a? + 2a)x + a. 
Ans, (32 + 1)x+ a. 
4. Find the H.C.F. of— 


3 — 323 —8 and «5 — 522 — 12, 





Am 5 = 2. 
1.— Teaching. 

Second Year.—Chap. III. ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 
Third Year.—Chap. XI. ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 
TEsT QUESTIONS. 

1. Penmanship. 
\ciyceine, Hieroglyphics, Illogical 
ycerine, Hieroglyphics, Illogi 
(4) Smallhand :— 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 
2. Write an essay each week. 
(a) Force of character. 
(4) A walk by the seashore. 
(c) Holidays. 
(@) Window flowers. 
3. First Year— 
(a) Analyse lines 113-118. 
(6) Parse : Tracery combined, wouldst have thought, many 
@, full in. 


Second Year. 
(a) Paraphrase 478-491. 
(6) Analyse 466-471, 478-484. 7 
(c) Parse : Every twentieth (468), forth issuing (470), as 
(471), al2 loud alike (477), not tobe praised as ornamental, 
Third Year. 
(a) Paraphrase 230-243. 
(6) Analyse the same lines, - 
(2) Parse : 7 should be loth to meet the rudeness. 
If need were (219). 
As well as I may guess (201). 
4. First Year. 


(2) B—FFEHEt HSE T+E— Hh 
(3) 23 X49. 18 +35 


(c) Shew ta * - fe Xite 
usd 13 + = . 
Hv “ge RF onOH 
(2) Ob = 6h 165-118 X 17H. Ans. 15682. 


94 — 6h  16§ + 113 
Second Year (Boys). 
(1) What is the present worth of £5,747 dueg months hence 
at 34 per cent. ? Ans. £5,600. 


(2) At what rate of interest will the present worth of 
£100 Ios, 3d. payable two years hence be £93 Ios. 
Ans. 33. 
(3) The excess of the present value of a sum due in one year, 
reckoning interest at 5 per cent. over the value when interest 
is 6 per cent. is ros. Find the sum. Ans. 13s. 


Second Year (Girls). (As First Year Boys.) 
Third Year (Boys). 
(t) What would be the half-yearly dividend from an invest- 
ment of £3,300 in the 3} per cent. stock at 91 ? 


Ans. £58 18s. 6§d. 


(2) If the 3 per cents. are at 93, what is the rate of interest 
obtained on money invested ? Ans. 335. 


(3) If £1,000 3 per cent. stock at 92 is transferred to a 4 per 
cent, stock, and £1 5s. is gained in income, find the price of 
the latter stock. Ans. I 1738. 


377. 
5. First Year. What is meant by pitch, standard pitch, and 
concert pitch. 
Second Year. 
can sixiand nine 
measure. 


Write all. the primary and, secondary forms you 
ptlse measure. Write the following in -six-pulse 


ai-.d a d.d.d :d | 


Third Year. Explain the principle on which the chromatic notes 
are named. What are me and ze sharp and doh and /ah flat called ? 

6. Describe in detail the county of Devon. 

7. Give ten examples of towns which have largely increased of 
late years, and show the cause of their growth. 

8. Say what you know of the silk and porcelain manufactures, 
and the places where they are carried on. 

9. From whence did the Anglo-Saxons come? Into what tribes 
were they divided ? 

10. Trace the growth of Mercia. 

11. Give some account of the introduction of Christianity into 
England—(a) from Rome, (4) from Scotland. - What were the re- 
sults of this double introduction ? 

12. How far is ballad poetry useful in teaching history ? 

13. Explain the terms—Induction, oe. synthesis, and 
analysis. 





SPRING EXAMINATION, 1898. 
NINTH MONTH—JANUARY. 


Work TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
Students must write for assistance in case of any 
difficulty not taken in course.) 
First Year. 
Prepare lines 274-307. (‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’), with 
all meanings, allusions, &c. 
Second Year. 
1. Tabulate prefixes in the next 100 lines of ‘ The Task.’ 
z. Prepare lines 756-779, with derivations of all important 
words, 
Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 
2. Prepare lines 743-859, ‘Comus,’ with meaning of all 
allusions and the derivations of all important words. 
Notes. ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


Line 274. Free= rey adverb. 
275. to find his hardihood. Object of strove. 
278. For — Illative Conjunction. 
279. Like — Ady. Conj., .¢. like a load on his breast (would feel). 
281. Read ‘ Like the aspen leaves in wind shake.’ 
282, Fain — Adj. qual. he predicatively. Fi’, Adverb of Degree limiting 


Jain. 

283. To.drighten Cheviot gray. Object of began. 

284. Jo “a oD of Frurpone, mod. joyed. “ 

285. As=— - o . mod. well, : _— . 
Well = Adv. of Manner mod. said, $ EXtension of Predicative said. 
as — Adv. Conj. 

291. Note inverted sentences. 

292. ” ” ” 


Every flower, nom. to wakened. 

Violet, nom. to peeped. 

293- ” ee o Rose, nom. to spread. 

294. § Lovelier and paler. Adjs. qual. shke.| Supply than the rose is 
295-¢ lovely, and the violet zs Jade. 

297. Maid, in apposition with she. 

298. so — Adv. of Degree mod. early. 

301. To tie the silken knots. Extension of Reason to ¢remdle. 

307. Why — Interrogative Adverb. 


General paraphrase of the ‘ Task’ (cont.). 


Line 750.—The pure and fresh country air and the prospect of the green fields 
invigorate the citizen who has during the day been breathing the poi atmo- 
sphere of the city. The man also who is com to live in the town takes a pri 
and pleasure in his patch of garden, surroun by high walls, although nothing 
but the hardiest plants can —v grow there. Yet the few leaves of mint, 
nightshade, or valerian remind him of what exists elsewhere, and suggest in a 
feeble way the delicate tints of green with which the country is clad. This longi 
for flowers and foliage is not confined to the , but is exhibited by the rich in 
the creeping plants with which they decorate their houses, or the window-boxes of 
myrtle, orange, or mignonette. Surely this proves that man, though compelled to 
reside in the dingy towns, still nouri the inborn craving for the beauty and 
sweetness exhibited by Nature in the country alone, and, failing to obtain what he 
would like, endeavours to satisfy himself with any trivial substitute. What is still 
more striking is the fact that those who are born and bred in towns, and have 
possibly never seen the country, have the same passion for flowers, and endeavour 
to cultivate them in old boxes, broken teapots, jars, or any other broken utensil that 
will hold a little mould. 


* Comus.’ 


Line 756. I did not intend to open my lips in this wretched place, but this trickster 
may ibly think that he can deceive my mind, as he has my eyes, by putting forth 
plausible fallacies. I hate at any time to see virtue silent while vice is propounding 
these ridiculous and cunning arguments against hex. : / 

Deceiver, you are entirely wrong in ascribing to Nature the wish to see her children 
gluttonous with what she has bountifully provided. The profusion of gifts which 
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she bears is intended only for those who deserve them, and who use them rightly 
and in moderation. If every good man, many of whom are now starving, had a 
proper share of what is now a iated and wasted in gluttony and riot by the 
few, the bounty of Nature wea be better appreciated ; she would experience no 
glut of supply, and would undoubtedly receive increased praise. For it is ridiculous 
to suppose that those who enjoy the greatest share of "s gifts praise Him most ; 
on the contrary, it seems that instead of causing gratitude, wealth leads only to riot 
and blasphemy. This is surely a sufficient answer to your fallacious arguments. 
With regard to the other nauseous plea put forward by you against the beauty 
and holiness of Chastity, I would say something, but | am doubtful whether my 
speaking would do good. Your mind is so + egraded and debased by your filthy 
associations that it is entirely out of your power to appreciate in the smallest degree 
the dignity and worth of true womanly modesty. Nor do you deserve to do so. 
Your proper fate should be to remain as you are, and wallow in the foul mire, and 
continue to deceive yourself with your specious arguments and vapid talk. 
_ And yet, if I essayed to put before you in words the truth and holiness of my 
ideas, subject would warm me to such a pitch of eloquence that even the brute 
creation and inanimate nature would sympathise with me, and shew it im such a 
manner as to crumble your evil erections about your head. 


B.—Arithmetic. 


ary t Work any problems and back questions. 


D.— Geography. 
Australia.—Physical Features, Climate, Productions, Imports, 
and Exports. 
E.—AHistory. 
Jobn. 
Chief points : 
John’s title to the crown. 
War with Philip and loss of the French possessions. 
Quarrel with the Pope. Interdict and Excommunication. 
Magna Charta, Causes and Clauses (most important). 
The war which followed. 


F.—Zuelid. 


Second Year.—Revise Definitions, Axioms, and Postulates, four 
deductions per week. 

Third Year.—Revise Book I., Props. 30-40, and four deductions 
per week. 


G.—Algebra. 
Work any back papers. 


H.— Teaching. 


Second Year.—Chap. VII. ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 
Third Year.—Revise Chap. I.-I1L ‘Scholarship School Manage- 
ment.’ 


Test EXAMINATION (Third Quarter). 


All Years. 
1. Penmanship (15 min.). 
Largehand :—Kegularity. 
Smallhand :—Hence had the huntress drew her dread bow. 
Geography (t hour). 
(Answer Question 1, and ¢wo others.) 


1. Draw a map of the West Coast of England, or the West Coast of Ireland, 
ones physical features and chief ports. 

2. Write five or six lines about four of the following : Dartmoor, Isle of Man, Bog 
of Allen, Giant's Causeway, Skye, Grampians, Killarney. 

3. Give some account of the industries of Wales. 

. In what respects do the people of Ulster differ from those in the rest of Ireland ? 
why is this? Mention the chief towns in the province. 

5. Say what you can of the mineral resources of Canada. 

6. What do you understand by the term ‘ Dominion of Canada’? Answer as 
fully as you can, 


History (1 hour). 
Answer ‘hree questions. 


1. Who was the real Roman conqueror of England? In what parts and at what 
times was most resistence offered ? 

2. Why did the Romans abandon Britain? 
why they were made. 

3. Trace the rise of Wessex to supremacy over the other Saxon kingdoms. 

4 Draw a ealogical table shewing the relationship of the Saxon kings, and 
point when and why there was a deviation from regular hereditary descent. 

5. Give a concise account of the Feudal System. 

6. Explain clearly the causes of the Civil War in the time of Stephen, the course 
of events, and the results. 


Mention the chief Roman roads, and 


First YEAR. 
English (1 hour). 
(Answer Question 1, and ¢we others.) 


1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :-— 
In these far climes i# was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michaél Scott, 
A wizard of such dreaded fame, ‘ 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed bis magic wand to wave, 
The bells wond/d ring in Notre Dame. 


2. Explain the following :—shafted oriel, barred aventayle, border foray, the fly- 
ing jennet, corbells, a palmer’s amice, cloister galleries. 
. Explain the force and use of the suffixes in the following words :—‘ightsome, 
owlet, porter, ceaseless, tracery, triumphant, wondrous, bristle, holiday, hardihood. 
4- Give in your own words the events related in the poem. 
5. Explain the terms :—Intransitive, passive voice, infinitive mood, and auxiliary 
verb, illustrating by quotitiors from the poem. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Arithmetic (1 hour). 
(Answer ¢hree questions, including No. 1 if you can.) 
Boys. 

t. (a) Define a whole number, an even number, and a measure. 

(6) What is meant by §. Write the symbol in two other ways, using the figures 
5 and 6 each once. 

(c) Take £7 108. fom 1S CW> How would you answer anyone who says this 

£15 1 ton 
cannot be done. . 

2. A pedestal for a statue consists ‘of three square slabs. ‘The top slab, a yard 
broad, rests on the next, which is a yard and a q' r broad ; this rests on a slab a 
yard and a half broad, which rests on the ground. These slabs form a four-sided 
staircase, each step being 6 inches high. What will it cost to gild at ss. per 
square foot, omitting the upper surface of the top slab ? : 

3- Find the value of 1998 x £°092 + 365 X 198. 11°999d., working as shortly as 


8 “Simplify and express as a decimal :— 
(+ 55o)*(*+ 35) eC) 


(: . _s x )+(t iy oa} 
Girls. 








1. (@) What is an aliquot part ? . 

(6) What aliquot part of an hour is 3 min. 20 sec.? 

(c) Find by Practice the value of 2 hours 43 min. 20 sec. at £9 9s. per hour. 
2. (a) Find all the whole numbers of which 222 is the L.C.M., omitting 1 and 


2. 
(6) How can you tell, without werking the sum, that 


Yo + 45 + 38 + 2 is not = 2. 

(c) Find the diffe et the g but one and the least but one of the 
above fractions. ae > 

3. Nine spoons and a fork cost 3s. 6d., five spoons and a fork cost 2s. 2d. Find 
the price of a fork. Wks 

4. A grocer has bought 10,000 Ibs. of oranges for £62. A debt of £12 is owing 
to him by some one who will only be able to pay 6d. in the £. At what price per 
Ib. must he retail the oranges so as to make up this loss, and make a further profit 
of £82 r1s.? 





Music (15 min.). 
(Answer ¢hree questions.) 
1. What other groups of continuous scale tones are separated by the same intes- 


vals as 
Se i 6 + 22 2h + t= 2h 
2. Name the intervals :— 
l f 8 t 1 
a} 8, rt a} rt 
3. Write over each note and rest in the following its value in pulses and fractions 
of a pulse :— 





A :-.F:d |s :—:—I|d sa :—|f rr.ted | 


SECOND YEAR. 
English (1 hour). 
(Answer Question 1, and /wo others. ) 


1. Paraphrase :-— 
*Twere some excuse 

Did pity of their sufferings warp aside 
His principle, and tempt him into sin 
For their support, so destitute. But they 
Neglected pie at home, ‘hemrselves, as more 
Exposed than others, with less scruple made 
His victims, robbed of their defenceless ad/. 


Cruel is all he does. "Tis quenchless thirst 
Of ruinous ebriety that prompts 
His every action and imbrutes the man. 


Oh for a law to noose the villain’s neck 
Who starves his own ! 

2. Analyse the above passage, and parse words in italics. 

3. Give the prefixes and derivations, if you can, of the following words :—unsus- 
pecting, persecutes, simplicity, invetera:e, enslaved, incompatible, selected, trans- 
ports, diversified, supplemental. 

4. Give in your own words the causes to which Cowper attributes the decline of 
the country. 

s- Distinguish between adverbs, adverbial phrases, and adverbial clauses, illus- 
trating your answer by quotations from the poem. 

6. Explain the following :—Ingenious, parsimony, clouds of Indian fume, Lethean 
leave, feil Discord, the Midas finger of the State, Maro, the pipe of Tityrus. 


Arithmetic (t hour). 
(Answer Question 1, and éwo others. 


Boys. 

1. (@) Define an average. 

(6) A is taller than B, and Bthan C. B's height is nearer to C’s than to A’s. 
Show that B's height is below the average of the three.‘ 

¢) The average age of the children in a class of 20 is 7. By how much per cent. 
is the average age increased by admitting to the class a boy ro years old. 

2. ‘a) Distinguish between simple interest and compound interest. 

(6) At what rate cent. do I receive interest on my whole outlay if I invest 
£300 in shares cnading at ror, and bearing interest at 3 per cent. on the stock, and 
another £300 in shares standing at 99, and bearing interest at 3 per cent. on the 
stock. (Neglect brokerage.) 

3- How many railway shares at £77 each are equivalent to £50,400 stock at 93}.? 

4. At what times between 4 and 5 o'clock are the hands of a clock (a) coincident, 

4) at right angles ? 
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Girls (1 hour). 
Answer Question 1, and /wo others. 


1. (@) Distinguish between prime and composite numbers. 

éb Resolve 1560 and Ma into prime factors, and write down the prime factors of 
their G.C.M, and L.C 

2. A can do a piece Ps work in 34 days, and B in 2} days. They work together 
for a day, and then A leaves B to finish the work alone. Hew long will B take to 
finish it ? 

3- Reduce 38 of £1 os. o}d. to the fraction of £1 ros. rod. ; 
fraction of 1 day 8§ hours. 


4. Find the value of 3y’g of 2s. 8}. + 43°55 of 7s. 14d. — 2}4 of ‘ros. 73d. + 


of 7 guineas. 
Euclid (half-an-hour). 
(Answer ¢wo questions. ) 
Boys. 
1. Define straight line, right line. 
The angles which one straight line makes with another on one side of it are either 
two right angles, or are together equal to two right angles. 
What is the hypothesis, and what is the conclusion in this theorem ? 
2. Any two angles of a triangle are t her less than two right angles. 
3. Find the centre of a circle that pass through two given points, and have 
a given diameter. 


and 33 weeks to the 


School Management (45 min.) 
(Answer wo Questions). 


What are the chief faults you would expect in children’s reading, and how 
heen you been taught to correct them ? 
2. Give clear rules as to position in writin $ and the method of holding the pen. 
‘: What are - ae of mental arithmetié? Give ten examples of questions suit- 
able to Standard 
4. What use oie you make of Froebel’s Gift 3 (a box of 8 cubes) with an 
infant's class ? 


Music (15 mins.). 
(Answer ‘Aree questions. ) 


Re-write the following passage, making a change to the first sharp key at (a), 
ond a return to i. original key at (4) : 


(6) 
Pe, oe wees ee 


2. Write the following intervals :—Minor sixth above vay, augmented or tritone 
fourth below me, perfect fifth above #e,, minor seventh above doh. 


3- Re-write the following in four-pulse measure, doubling the value of each note!— 
as 39 f.m smr |d.djr:nm.,l | s. :d | 


THIRD YEAR. 
English (t hour).| 
(Answer Question 1, and /wo others.) 


1. Paraphrase :— 
Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And wisdom's se// 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
‘that in the various bustle of regort 
Were adi-to ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day. 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon. 
2. Analyse the first eight lines, and parse words in italics. 
3- Give in your own words the contents of this poem. 
4- Explain the re phrases and words :—Morrice, sweet queen of parly, 
swinked hedger, clouted shoon, Nepenthes, to bolt arguments. 
5. Write brief notes on the following :—Hecate, Phoebus, Charybdis, Pan, Nar- 
cissus, Hebe, Tyrian Cynosure. 


Arithmetic (t hour). 
(Answer Question 1, and ¢wo others.) 
Boys. 

1. (a) Explain briefly and simply the use of the Cipher in Arithmetic. 

(6) Taking as an example 316,457, prove that you get the same remainder 
whether you divide a number by 9 or ivide the sum of its figures by 9. 

(c) Assuming the above fact, apply it to show that 2345678 x 234567 is sof 
$26830749626. 

2. In what time will £2,675 4s. 2d. amount to £3,036 7s. -_ at 6 per cent. 1-4 
annum simple interest, and what sum would it have at cc 
terest ia the same time ? 

3. If a tradesman by selling an article at 8s. 3d. loses 17} per cent., what should 
he have sold it for to gain 40 per cent.? 

4. Find three numbers which are to one another as 1 : 2: 3, and such that the sum 
of their cubes is 4,500. 





, 


Girls. 


1. Shew, with examples, how you can tell by ins 
fraction will produce a recurring or a terminating decimal. 
fractions } and 2y's. 

2. If after paying an income tax of 8d. in the £ a man has £725 a year, how 
much will he gain yearly when the income tax was lowered to sd. in the £? 

3- Abill of £2 3s. was paid in halfcrowns, shillings, and sixpences, and the 
a og of each coin was as 4:7:9 respectively. How many were there of each 

ind ? 

4. Find the cost of papering a room 2s ft. 6 in. long, 6 yd. 2 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high with paper 21 in. wide at 4d. per yard. 


ction whether a vulgar 
Write down as decimal 
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School Management (40 min.). 
(Answer Question 1, and ove other.) 


1. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) The St. Lawrence. 
(6) Fruits. 
(c) Road-making. 
(d) Evergreen Trees (Infants). 
2. What are some of the objections to simultaneous reading? Show how they 
may be diminished. 
3. In giving a first lesson on the Coast of England, what would you attempt to 
include, and how would you sustain interest ? 
4. How would you try to promote Thrift amongst your pupils ? 


Euclid (40 min.). 


(Answer /wo questions. ) 

APB, CQD are opposite sides of a parallelogram ABCD. Prove that the sum 
of the areas of the triangles ACP, PDB, CAQ, QBD is equal to the area of the 
parallelogram. 

2. Two parallel lines AGB, CHD are cut by a straight line PGHQ. Which are 
the exterior angles, the interior angles, the alrernate angles ? ; 
3- Parallelograms on equal bases and between same parallels are equal in 
area. 
Algebra (40 min.). 
(Answer /wo questions. ) 
1. Give algebraically the rationale of the process for finding the square root 
in arithmetic, and illustrate clearly by reference to the numbers 289 and 10,609. 
2. Find the m3 of . 
x 10 
a*— - sy—y*; = —37*; dea sy +y¥ 
and the G.C.M. of 
x8 + 222— 4x —8 and 2x5 + 7x? + 4x —4. 





3. Solve : . : 
@) slet3, ryil i {ssh 
@) i=2-S-&" — 


Music (15 min.). 
(Answer ¢hree questions. ) 
1. Name all the intervals formed by each of the following notes with the 


hers :-— 

2 2. See 

2. Write out the following in 4-pulse measure. Begin on a strong pulse :— 
WmePP EET I ZGeREEGE SE 2 4 $*112 
nfsnrndlsfmreand restrestrmrd 


3. Explain (briefly) the meanings of the following musical terms : Largo, Tempo 
Primo, Dal Segno, to, Mezzo Piano. 





Answers will be marked, if sent to Mr. A. T. Flux, ‘The Bays,’ 
Belvedere, Kent, with a Postal Order for 1s. 6d. 





SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1898. 


In commencing a new course for the Scholarship it must be 
pointed out that a good text book is essential. The following is a 
fairly exhaustive list of reliable books on the various subjects :— 











Subject. Title. Publisher. — 
s. . 
Reading ... . Art of Reading ... Ed. Arnold 3 6 
Practical Elocutionist Blackie ... 2 6 
Baynham Elocutionist Blackie ... in oe 
Studies in Elocution ... Nelson ... ... .. «. 2 6 
Composition ..._ ... School Composition ... Longmans ... + .. 2 6 
ss } meng s Composition Brown & Sons r 6 
ssays and Essay Macmillan ... 2 6 
Writing. 
Short Essays... ... Moffatt & Paige ... ... ° ' 
Penmanship ...  «.. — Star Copy Books Nelson & Son... ... 2 each 
os. 3 & 8. 
Gill’s ‘Normal .. Gills ens! tp oe ae SD 
Arithmetic we ws —— and Collar’s Holden ... is. se ose 4 6 
Pendlebury’s - Bell & Son ... 4 6 
OGG sso abs - Macmillan... = 2. 
Harvey’s Questions . — ae 4 6 
Solutions to Arithmetic Moffatt & Paige on 4 6 
Problems. 
Geography «. «+. The British Colonies... Gill& Sons ... ... 2 6 
Meiklejohn’s . .. Holden ... - 2 6 
Baker’s British Empire Blackie ... ... 3 6 
Round the Empire... Cassell & Co.... t 6 
— ee Nelson ... 3 6 
Memory Maps R Areald 's ae i. . E. J. Amold... ... .«. 0 ofeach 
rown’s. © ofeach 
Algebra ... -» Hall and Knight . Macmillan... 4 6 
RR net pean Ses ee 4 6 
Airy’s eee ee a 6 
Gardiner’s Student's ... Longmans -12 0 
Oman’s... ... a. o« Ed. Arnold ... 5 0 
Gardiner’s Atlas of Longmans ... 2 6 
English History. 
Age of Anne _.. Lon 6 
(Special Books will penta | “ published or on this ) 
Citizen Reader (for Cassell ... ... °o 
general information) 
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Scholarship Course for December 1898—cont, “ra 
Subject. ’ Title. Publisher. 


“ey 
s. d. 
English Grammar M fs iS 2 Holden... . + 3° 
Dr, Smith’s... ... Murray ... ~'3 6 

ee ns ee 5 0 

aa Geo. Bell ca 3 : 

Se ity Cor. 3 
Literature 4 Collier’s History of Eng- Neos & Son oe 3 6 
Literature. 

Meiklejohn’s —... Holden -1t 6 

Story of English Litera-. Cassell -¥"6 

Morell’s English Litera- Holden ... ... «.. «. 3 6 

ture. 

‘ Great Authors ©.) ... Nélsom& Son .. .. 3 6 
Parsing & Analysis Extracts for,etc. ... Brown& Sons ... ... o 8 
RMTEE ie* is. _—_ I-IV, __... University Cor. Coll. ... 2 6 

ry Stevens’, I. Macmillan ... ... .. 2 6 

Harvey’s, I. & 1, ... Longmans .. .. «. 26 

Deighton’s, I.—IV. ... Bell... . 26 

Lachlan’s, I. & Il. ... Ed. Arnold r 6 

Capel’s, 1. & 11.  ... Abbott Jones... ... ... r 6 

Laing’s Exercises ... Blackie .. r 6 

Laing’s Euclid ote Blackie .. 1 6 

Egan's Exercises. r 6 

. Weeke’s Exercises .. Macmillan ... ... ... 30 

Domestic Economy Newsholme & Scott ... Swan 3 6 

Domestic Economy ... Nelson ... ... .. «. 4 6 

Colley’s.... ... .. +» Brown & Son 2 6 

nay soa se sen EE occ ee he SS 

Needlework ... .., Miss Warren’s .. Nelson & Son 2 6 

Miss Jones's . Loogmans us 2 6 

Rosevear’s ... ...... Macmillan .. .. .. 6 0 

Patterns & Handbook E. J. Arnold, Leeds .. 1 8 

Schl. Management Schol. School Manage- T. Nelson & Sons r 6 
ment. 

Garlick’s ... .. .. Lomgmans ... «. «. 4 6 

Gladman’s .. .. .. — ba om .eet ee -@,.6 

Notes of Lessons ... Brown's ee ok ove m&Sons ... .. 2 6 

' Ee ae ee ae ee 

MP. awa «& Watson & Mill's... ... Brown ... w+ «2 «os 2 6(Both 
Notations) 
School Music Teacher Curwen... ... ... .. 3 © 
FrOnCh ove s0e sn Trosaried French Acci- University Cor. Coll... 3. 6 
ce. 
Tutorial French Reader University Cor. Coll. ... 2 6 
Sonntag’s French Blackie& Son .. ... 2 6 
Grammar. ue theies . 
Philosophe sous achette sco oe ee 8 
Toits. 
Vocabulery to ditto .. Hachette .. .. .. °o 6 
a > sous les Macmillan ... ... ... 20 
Cassell’s French Dic- Cassel & Co. ... ... 3 6 
tionary. 


| In addition, every student should a good derivative dic- 
tionary —as Skeat’s or Ogilvie’s, and a ‘ Collection of Questions’— 
Moffatt’s, Brown’s, etc. 
Syllabus sent free on application to the Secretary, Education 
ent, Whitehall; London, S. W. 


RULES AS USUAL, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ALL ANSWERED By Post. 


ee 


OUR 1898 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 
Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 





The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
11th July 1898, at 2 p.m. 

The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


QUESTIONS FoR TESsTs. 


First YEAR. 
1. Write in large, text, and small hand :— 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 
2. Dictation :— 

The historical literature | of England | has indeed suffered 
grievously | from a circumstance | which has not a little | con- 
tributed to her prosperity. The change, great as it is, | which 
her polity | has undergone | during the last six centuries, | has 
been the effect | of gradual development, | not of demolition | 
and reconstruction. | The present constitution | of our country 
is, | to the constitution | under which she flourished | five hun- 
dred years "go, | what the tree | is to the sapling, | what the 

i ¢ boy. | A polity thus formed | must abound in 
anomalies. | But for evils arising | from mere anomalies | 
we have ample compensation. | Other societies possess | written 


constitutions | more symmetrical.’ But'no other society | has yet 
succeeded | in uniting revolution | with prescription, | progress 
with stability, j.the energy. of youth.| with the majesty | of im- 
memorial antiquity. 
School Management. 
1. What devices would you t in teaching Reading to utilize 
the temperament of certain pupils, or correct the inattention of 
others ? 


2. What do you understand by discipline? What factors are 
beyond the class teacher’s control ? 
Composition. 
(a) Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light. 
PoPE. 
(6) The sea and its wonders. 
Arithmetic. 
A.—SOLUTIONS TO DECEMBER EXAMPLES, 
3. Find each amount separately by methods a, 4, ¢, @. 
(a) Find the value of £6°884375. 


£6°884375 
20 


Ss. 17°687500 
12° 
d. 82500 
gine 
f,1°00 
£6°884375 = £6 +°884375 of £1. Multiply the fractional 
part by 20, to reduce to shillings; thus, ‘884375 of £1 
= 17°6875s. Now multiply re of 1s. by 12, to reduce to 
pence; we thus get $264. = 83d Hence, £6°884375 = 
£6 17s. 834. 
(4) Find the value of 884375 of £6. 
884375 





£5°306250 
20 


f.2°0 
884375 of £6 = (‘884375 x 6)£. Proceeding as in Ex- 
ample 1, we find that 884375 of £6 = £5 6s. 14 
Note.—Compare ‘884375 of £6 and £6°884375. 
(c) Find the value of ‘875 of £3 5s. 6d. 





43 5s. 6d. = 786d. 
Then 875 of £3 5s. 6d.= ‘875 of 786d. 
== 786d. x ‘875 
= 687°75d. 
= £2 178. 33d. 
(@) Find the value of 27145 of £22 18s. 4d. 
tL & 4, Le 4 
2218 4 2218 4 
8 . " : 2 ; 
11)183 6 8 45.16 8 
i 5)16 13 4 3.6 8 
43 6 8 £49 3 4 


Now 2°145 = 2,8, ;-and since s4 of £22 18s. 4d. = £3 6s. 8d, 
adding twice the given quantity to this, we obtain £49 3s. 4d. 
Solution to Example 3. 


Now £6°884375 = £6 17s. 83d. 
884375 of Lo= £5 6s 14d. 
877 of £3 5s. 6d. = £2 178. 33d. 
2°145 of £22 18s. 4d. = £49 38. 4d. 
.”. the value of £6 17s. 83d. + £49 3s. 4d. 
— (£5 6s. 14d. + £2 178. 33d.) 
= £56 1s. of}d.—£8 3s. 54d. 
= £47 178. 74. 
4. Gross income when 235d. is net income = £1. 


* ” ” 1d, ” ” = Subs: 

e. ” ” 158,390d. ” ” = ae 
> , = £674. 

5 Since 10 men réap 20 acres in 4 days. 


I man reaps 20 acres in 10 X 4 days. 
-"s Iman reaps 1 acre in nx 4 days. 


TE innnacrea rica 


remem acetate 
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: . 10X4 

-. 14 men reap I acre PK days. 

10X 4X70 
20 X 14 

3OX4X 70 _ 
20 X 14 


.". 14 men reap 70 acres in days. 


Thus the number of days required = 10. 


Alternative Solution : 
Before making the statement, write the terms in two rows. 
Thus— 
Days 4 required term. 
Reapers 14} 10, less time with 14 than with ro. 
Acres 20 | 70, more time to cut 70 than to cut 20. 
Henee as before— 


Number of days =4 *% 1° X 79 — yo, 


14. X 20 
6. Here 3 oxen = 10 sheep. 
10 
ee. 10x =— sheep. 
3 
.*. 24 oxen = pak S| sheep 
= 80 sheep. 


The question now reads : ‘If 80 sheep require 6 acres of turnips 
for 10 weeks, how many acres will supply 120 sheep for 15 weeks?’ 
6 X 120 X I5 
ed =— —— = SS . 
80 X 10 134 
7. When the ratio between the parts of a given quantity is 
known, the parts themselves can be easily determined. 
= If A has ; parts to B’s 3 parts and C’s 2 parts, A will have 
§ parts out of (5 + 3 + 2) parts divided between the three. 


Number of acres requir 





Hence A will receive ___5___ of the whole. 
5+3+2 
.”. A’s share = $,; of £1280 = £640. 
So B’s share = x4, of £1280 = £384. 
And C’s share = 4; of £1280 = £256. 
8. Decrease for every 100 of the population 
= 798 — = 798 = 14}. 
5600-100 56 

9. (i) £120 produces an income of £4. 


.". £100 produces an income of xe = £3}- 
(ii) £143 produces an income of £4}. 
.". £100 produces an income of £4t X 100 = £3. 


Comparing the fractions 33 and 3,44, shows 3y47, to be the 
greater. 
.". 44 per cent. stock at 143 is the better investment. 
Note.—The amount invested ts of no account in questions of 
this type. 
to, Ini day A+ B+C do $ of the work. 


™ A+B do 4 of the work. 
e mth C does ({ —}) of the work, or J, of the work. 
ie B+C do 3 of the work. 
ee ao A does (}— 4) of the work, or 4 of the work. 
ee ”» A+C do 4 + » of the work, or 4 of the work. 
Or A and C can do the work in 3 days, or 4# days. 


(B.)—JANUARY EXAMPLES, 

1, Explain the rule for Division of Fractions. 

2. Prove diagrammatically that # of 1, is } of 3. 

3. Find the value of 1587§ cwt. at 11s. g}d. per cwt. 

4. A, B, and C invest respectively £350, £290, and £160 in a 
business ; if the year’s profit amount to £120, what share should 
each receive ? 

5. Between 1881 and 1891 the population of a certain town de- 
creased by 14‘25 per cent. ; if the population was 5,600 in 1881, 
what was the population in 1891? 

6. For what sum should goods worth £7,250 be insured at 33 per 
cent., so that the owner might‘recover in the case of loss the value 
of the goods and the premium ? 

7. If goods costing £1 ros. be sold-at a gain of 12} per cent., 
what is the selling price ? 

8. Find the simple interest on £850 12s. 6d. from 12th March 
1892 to 29th December 1893, at 4 per cent. 

9. At what price must a man invest in 4 per cent. stock to get 
3% per cent. for his vt 

10. A bath can be filled by means of a tap in 3 minutes, by a 
second in 5 minutes, and emptied by another in 7} minutes. If the 
7 be empty and all the taps opened, how long would it take to 

it? 


Music. 
_1. Name the kinds of measure formed by the following pulse 
signs -— 
(1) 8 |1.s if |r =." |a | 


@ | is lub |m i-mid * | 
Gn :-a:t [m :-9:1.0 [fare s— | 


2. Write in figures over the following the value (as one pulse, 
4 pulse, 1} pulse, etc.) of each note and rest :-— 


|s s- 8 68 | -—_— | A ied i 2 i 


| s.fmr. : | 
English. 

1. Write a summary of Lamb’s Essay on ‘The New Year.’ 

2. Parse the Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives in the poem given 
in ‘ The New Year.’ 

Geography. 

1. Give a short account of Russia—(a) how governed ; (4) char- 
acter of people ; (c) chief imports and exports ; (¢) course of one 
river ; (¢) description of one town. 

2. Draw a sketch-map to show the coast from Trieste to Ancona, 
and from Elba to the mouth of the Rhone ; the frontiers..of Italy 
towards Austria, Switzerland, and France; and the railways that 
enter Italy. 

History. 

1. Who were the chief Ministers of State in the time of. William 
and Mary, and of Anne? Say which of them were suspected of 
treasonable communications with France, and what grounds existed 
for such suspicion. 


2. Name some of the principal inventions and discoveries in the 
time of George III., and say to whom we owe them. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Penmanship, 7 “ 
Spelling, p } As First Year. 
School Management. 

1. (a) What do you mean by the closing of a Class Register for 
a morning or afternoon sitting? What acts of carelessness or 
irregularity on the part of teachers and scholars should be guarded 
against on these occasions ? 

(4) What facts should be recorded in the Admission Register, and 
in what circumstance may a name be removed from it, or be insert 
in it a second time ? 

(c) (i) What exceptions are admitted to the general regulation 

that, in order to receive a grant, a public elementary 
school must be open at least 400-times in the year ? 

(ii.) Describe a scheme of Attendance Prizes. 

(iii.) How would you calculate the attendance for a Govern- 
ment Examination’ held at*(r) an interval of seven 
months from the last inspection ; (2) at an interval of 
15 months ? 

2. What has Fitch to say on the relation of Primary, Secondary, 
and High Schools? And what tests does he enumerate for the pur- 
pose of classifying school books ? 


Composition. 
As First Year. 
Arithmetic. 
As First Year. 
Music. 
As First Year. 
English. 


1. Write a short essay on the Classification of Poetry, illustrating 
from Wordsworth’s Poems ; also enumerate, with dates, the chief 
events of Wordsworth’s life. 

2. Comment on the following : Wonted, gracious, coil, fardel, 
bodkin, beck, lief, termagant, occulted, miching mallecho, withers ; 
and who says and under what circumstances :— 

(a) A very good piece of work, I can assure you, and a 

merry. 

(4) O, take the sense, Sweet, of my innocence, 

(c) Lord ! what fools these mortals be. 

(d) The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 
Geography. 
As First Year. 
History. 

As First Year. 
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i ‘ WOMEN ONLY, 
First Year. 


Needlework. 
_ 1. Draw a diagram for a woman’s chemise, scale }’’, giving direc- 
ions as to amount of material required and method of making up. 
2. On the given calico show not less than two inches of each 
stitch mecessary in the making up of the woman's chemise. 


Domestic Economy. 


1. Ex lain the process of mastication, and describe the common 
causes of indigestion. 


_ 2. Give general directions as to a young girl about to enter ser- 
vice, as to the attention necessary in order to keep (a) her under- 
garments, and (4) the rest of her clothes, in good repair. 

OR 
Geometry. 
1. Prove Props. I. 8, and I. 14 
2. Define a circle, a superfices, and quote Axiom 12, 
Prove that all right angles are equal to each other. 
Second Year, 
Needlework. 


1. Cut out in paper and tack togeth i 
wns (half sine)? pe ack together upper half of shirt for boy 


2. On a piece of calico 9 ins. square show gussets for (a) side 
flaps of boy's shirt, (4) for opening of sleeve. - 


’ Domestic Economy. 
1. As First Year. 


trying fish. give directions for clarifying fat, and general hints for 
OR 
Geometry. 


1. As First Year. 
2. Prove Props. I. 19 and I. 24. Find a point such that its dis- 
tance from two given points shall be equal. 


i MEN ONLY, 
First Year. 
Algebra, 
1. Prove ad = da, and simplify— 
(a) (x® —2x5 6) = x2 + x L 
_ 4) (a + “tae sarc My hee 
2. (a) Solve without using formala the equation 6x? — 7x + 2 


(6) Find the two values of x which will make the expression 
+ 22x — 21 vanish. 

3. Insert » A.M.’s betweenaandé. The first term of an A.P. is 
169, and the common difference is — 13 ; find the number of terms 
whose sum is 988. 

4. Explain what is meant by the root of an equation. A simple 
equation cannot have more than one root. 


Solve :— 
3. 
t+ ee 2 
7* + 49 5 
(2) 4S etb,,. 
¢ # a 
* 4 — 
K ad Tag 7 
(3) ot? ws. 
9 
Geometry. 


1. Prove Prop. I. 35, and I. 48. 

2. a II. 4, and II. 12. 

3. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

Second Year. 

Algebra. 

1. As First Year. 

2. Define a logarithm. What operations are shortened by the 
aid of logarithms ? 

_ If the logs of 3 quantities are in A. P., prove that the quanti- 
ties are in continued proportion. 
Given log 2 and log 3, find log 108 and log ‘00142. 

3. The population of a town increases annually by 4 per cent. ; 
what proportionate addition to the population will be made in a 
period of ten years ? 

Og 1°04=°017033, log 1°48 = ‘170330. 
Geometry. 
1. As First Year. 
2. Prove Prop. III. 12. 
3. Ifa chord of given length slide round a fixed circle—(a) The 


locus of its middle point is a circle ; (4) the locus of any point fixed 
in the chord is a circle. 


SoME QUESTIONS IN THE THEORY OF TEACHING, AND NoTEs 
ON THEM. 
1. What is Consciousness ; what is Psychology, and how is it 
studied ? 

Consciousness is an attribute of mind. 

Psychology is the study of — 

(a) Nature, ) of states 
(6) Mode of origin of 
(c) Manner of sequence, j consciousness, 

Since phenomenon is individual and direct, it is examined 
by introspection—indirectly by signs (words)—but each mind 
interprets by its own standard and method. 

Therefore, do not be surprised if children do not follow your 
presentation of a subject in words, 

2. How would you divide impressions? Give some examples. 

(2) Sensory. 

Direction. 
Motor. 


Pleasure. 
Internal { Pain. 
(4) Hunger. 
Thirst. 


Fatigue. 
Pressure. 
3. It is said that the actions of infants ought not to be judged 
morally. Why? 

Because their is no evidence of will (volition) in their actions ; 
they are of the nature of reflex states, or automatic consequences 
of sense stimuli. 

4. What are the principal Ethical Systems, and what are their 
distinctive features. 
Right is distinguished from wrong by 
immediate judgment by a special 
9s faculty ; 

(e) Jntuitional or by recognition of general princi- 
ples, to which are referred particular 
acts. 

_ Egoistic. 
0) etait « Universalistic = Utilitarianism. 
This system regards Pleasure and 
Happiness as the criterion of Right and 
Wrong. 
(c) Evolutionary Morality is a process of development. 
5. Notes on Time Table. 


Time Table. 


Art. 4, Sec. 2, necessitates Time Table being ‘permanently,’ 
‘conspicuously,’ affixed in ‘ every schoolroom ’ approved by H.M.I.> 
and to show time or times at which religious observance is prac- 
tised. 

Art. 21 is H.M.I.’s authority to enter school at any and all times 
without notice, and therefore he can by inherent authority alter the 
Time Table arrangements. 

Art. 12 makes the minimum Time Table arrangement for secular 
instruction 14 hours infants, 2 hours older children, 1} hours half- 
timers. This by sub-sec. (¢) may include } hour recreatiou in 
3 hours meeting, and must include not less than } hr. 

Art. 79 compels Time Table to be approved by H.M.1. on behalf 
of the Education Department under Sec. 7 of the Education Act, 
1870, and gives right of inspection of Time Table out of school 
hours to parents of children attending the school, who make written 
application. 

N.B.—No Time Table can be approved which differentiates 
between children paying fees and children who do not. 

Art. 87 requires that notice shall be given to H.M.I. of school 
being closed, Time Table suspended, usual or special holidays, 
closing under sanitary orders (88), elections, or diocesan in- 
spection. 

Art. 41 of instruction to inspectors points out that H.M.I. ap- 
proves Time Table under Sec. 7, Education Act, but is not respon- 
sible for details, and requires that H.M.I. should call attention 
without dictation to what he considers faults in Time Table, and 
should report to Education Department cases of detention beyond 
Time Table, departure from Time Table during year, and that 
Time Table is conspicuously put up in schoolroom. 

Circular 21 of May 1871 of Education Department lays it down 
that the ‘ use of ill-adjusted Time Table may entail loss of grant, 
but that H.M.I. must not interfere with details beyond advice, the 
efficiency or otherwise of Time Table being tested by examination 
of the school,’ also if Time Table does not show how the Pupil 
Teachers are technically supervised, the same should be in log 
book. 
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Circular 51, August 1872, lays it down that under no circum- 
stances may religious instruction time be altered without ‘the ex- 
pressed sanction’ of H.M.[. Occasional deviations are allowed to 
the teacher, note being made in the log book, but organic altera- 
tions require the formal sanction of the managers, and a note being 
made in the log book by the correspondent, and a corrected Time 
Table being hung along with the approved Time Table. 

N.B. 1.—Where the alterations are many, it is advisable to 
obtain the approval of H.M.I. 

N.B. 2.—The Education Department have ruled under 
Art. 21 that H.M.I. caa, and he alone, stop the religious in- 
struction and take up secular work, without entering in the log 
book or other formal note. 

A recent decision of the Education Department allows H.M.I. to 
vary the Time Table for purposes of inspection, but only so far as 
reasonable, and not so as to dislocate the school arrangements. 

SYLLABUS OF WoRK FOR THE MONTH. 

Students are advised not only to g+t up the work indicated, but also 
to use the test questions as indisations of work to be got up and 
afterwards written out. 

First YEAR. 
School Management. 

1. Classification (2) Infants, (6) Upper Departments—bases of—- 
tests for. 

2. Collective lesson—planus, maps, and pictures. 

3. Home lessons—use of globe—schemes of introductory lessons 
in geography. 

4. Timez tables—relative value in tim: of various subjects. 

Composition. 
Strikes and lock-outs. 
. Imperial Federation. 
‘We are all Socialists now.’ 
. Imperial Customs Union. 
Arithmetic. 

Not less than six examples from miscellaneous sets ought to be 
worked per week, as well as those oa the particalar work set and 
the examination questions given. 

1. Pars. 183, 184, 185, 186, P. 

Percentaze. 

2. Pars. 187 note, 191, 197, 198, P. 

Stocks. 

3. Pars. 199, 201, 203, P. 

Compound interest. 

4. Pars. 218, 219, 220, P. 

Compound proportion. 


Yn n 


Music. 

. Requirements of Div. III. 
. Intervals and their inversion. 
. Requirements of Div. IV. 
Pitch, accent, measures, 

English. 
. Verbs, classification and voice. 
. Ceesura and stanza. 
. Mood and tense of verbs. 
. History of inflections of pronouns. 


PWN 


uN 


Literature. 
‘Mrs. Battle on Whist.’ 
. Michael—Sonnets 10-20. 
. *Ears and All Fools’ Day.’ 
‘Leech Gatherer ’—‘ Margaret.’ 


Pener 


Geography. 
. Scandinavia. 
Danube —Volga—Rhone. 
. Denmark—Greece. 
Thames—Shannon—Rhine. 


History. 


Puen 


. Edward IIL —Pym. 

. George IIL. to 1780. 

. Henry VI.—Laud. 
Remainder of George III. 


Pern 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 


1. Fractions and similar operations on N, and D. 
Revise H.C. F. and L.C.M. (proofs). 
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Geometry. 
- Book L., 1-4 and Definitions, 
so | - Ey 28 * 

»» ILL, Definitions. 


_ 


” 


m . Se I., 5-8 and Axioms, 
” IL., 4. 
op dees 
a I., 9-11. 
is I., 5. 
» IIL, 5-8. 
eR I, 12-15. 
oe. eet 


»» III., 9-13. 
WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 
Cut out and make up a woman’s chemise. 
Domestic Economy. 

Mending and preservation of clothes. 
Laundry. 
Ventilation. 
. Revise Laundry. 


_ 


Perr 


OR, 
Euclid, Book I., 16-24. 
Revise Definitions. 
SECOND YEAR. 
School Management. 

1. Fitch, V. 

Time tables—Memory and its training. 

2. Fitch, I. 

Definition—Attendance Register. 

3. Fitch, V. 

The ethics of infant schools—Logical Division. 

4- Sensation—perception—conception. 

Suitable exercises for Memory training. 

Composition. ) 

Music. ! . , 

Avithmetic. r As First Year. 

Geography. ) 

History. 

1. As First Year. 

2. Colonial Policy of George III. 
War of Independence. 
Grenville—Wilkes—Fox—Bute. 

English. 

1. Wordsworth—as First Year. 

2. ‘Hamlet,’ Act III., sc. 3-4. 
Revise Introduction. 

3. ‘M.N.D.,’ Act. ITI. 

Revise Introduction. 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
As First Year, 
1. Permutations. 
2. Combinations. 
3. Permutations. 
4. Combinations. 
Geometry. 


As First Year. 


1. Book VI., 3, 4. 
3. 9 5, 6. 
3 ” 7, 8. 
4- ” 9g, 10. 


WOMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 
As First Year. 
Also sewing ani felling, gathering, stroking, and setting-in. 
Domestic Economy, 
1. Measles—mumps—scarlatina. 
2. Investments. 
3. Disinfectants, 
4. Investments. 
OR, 

Euclid, as First Year. 
Also Propositions 27-37. 

To STUDENTs. 








I shall be glad to help students by examining for them 
specimen answers in each subject for the nominal fee of two 
shillings and sixpence per set, the postage being paid by the 
student both ways. 

Students who wish to avail themselves of this will please answer 
the second question in each subject in the test questions given 
this month. —J.C. H. 


2. Addition and subtraction of fractions. 
Revise factors. 

3. Multiplication of fractions, 
Revise equations (proofs). 

4. Division of fractions, 
Revise progressions (proofs). 












































PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


The Leonids.—The Leonid meteoric shower for 1897 has been a 
failure, although Mr. W. F. Denning, the great authority on these 
meteorites, in not inclined to admit this much. The most favour- 
able account of the November display was given by Mr. W. Trueman 
Tucker, of Loughborough, who wrotejto Mr. Denniogas follows :— 
*On November 14th the clouds cleared .away between 16h. and 
16h. 30m., but the moon was very bright, and must have ex- 
tinguished many of the smaller meteors. Between 16h. 30m. and 
18h. a considerable number of shooting stars was observed, but an 
exact account was not kept. The lines and approximate paths of 
ten of the more conspicuous ones were noted, and the brightest of 
all appeared in Cepheus at 17h, 25m. It was sufficiently luminous 
to cast distinct shadows, in spite of the moonlight. Very brilliant 
meteors also fell at 17h. tom., 17h. 15m, 17h 35m., and 
17h. 40m.’ 

The Gulf Stream and the ‘Cold Wall.’—Dr. Gerhardt Scholl 
has been observing in the vicinity of the Great Bank of Newfound- 
land the phenomena connected with the above. He _ finds 
(1) that the Gulf Stream does not exist as a warm. current east of 
40° W. ; (2) the Labrador current does not anywhere touch the 
United States seaboard, and has nothing to do with the ‘Cold 

‘Wall’ ; (3) that on the Bank of Newfoundland itself there is practi- 
cally no current at all. It appears that the positions of the warm 
and cold streams are not liable to definite changes with the season, 
but are irregular movements difficult to account for. 

Barometric Pressure and the Recent Storm.—‘ The reports 
issued by the Meteorological Office on Saturday 27th ult. showed that 
an abrupt change of the condition of high barometric pressure, which 
had prevailed more or less persistently for some time past, was tak- 
ing place; the wind had become more generally south-westerly, and 
a rise of more than 20° had taken place in the temperature in parts 
of England since the previous day. The fall of the barometer was 
very rapid, and by Sunday the whole type of weather had thoroughly 
changed ; a large and important cyclonic disturbance had arrived 
from the Atlantic, and the centre of the storm on Sunday morning 
lay over the north of Scotland. South-westerly and westerly gales 
were blowing in’ most parts of our islands during Sunday, and the 
barometer near the centre of the storm was becoming still lower as 
the disturbance advanced. By 8h. a.m. on Monday the centre of 
the storm had travelled in a south-westerly direction across the North 
Sea to Denmark, causing terrific seas and northerly gales on our 
eastern and south-eastern shores. The unusual track followed by 
the storm was probably owing to the barrier offered by the relatively 
higher barometric area extending over Scandinavia, whilst its fury 
was augmented by an area of high barometric pressure advancing in 
the rear of the storm from the Atlantic, and thus increasing the 
steepness of the barometric gradients over our islands. Much 
damage has been done by the violence of both the wind and the sea, 
and now that the high barometric pressure has been displaced from 
over this country, further atmospheric disturbances are likely soon 
to reach us from the westward. ’— Nature. 

Vesuvius in Eruption.—A Reuter’s telegram from Rome states 
that for some time past Vesuvius has been in active eruption, and 
large quantities of lava have been pouring from the crater called 
Atrio del Cavallo, which was opened in 1875. The lava has 
divided into two large streams, flowing towards Vitrava and the 
country north of Piano del Tristore respectively, the latter current 
having again divided into two. The central crater is also distinctly 
active, throwing both ashes and lava at frequent intervals. 

Rainfall in Cape Colony.—The Meteorological Commission of 
the Cape of Good Hope have published a valuable discussion of the 
rainfall of Cape Colony for the ten years 1885-1894, based upon 
the monthly and yearly averages from 278 stations, and accompanied 
by sixteen explanatory maps. The annual map shows that the distri- 
bution of rainfall over South Africa to the north of latitude 32° 10’ S. 
steadily increases from west to east, the amount on the Atlantic 
coast falling short of eight inches ; whereas on the east coast for 


Se 








some distance to the north and south of Durban it exceeds 40 inches. 
The smallest mean annual rainfall is 2’5 inches at Port Nolloth ; it 
rises above ten inches over the eastern and southern regions and 
above twenty inches in several restricted districts, including Kim- 
berley and the Cape. In the north-east some places have a mean 
range of above 30 inches, the largest being 38°1 inches at Kologha 
(lat. 32° 31’ S., long. 27° 21’ E.) The heaviest rainfalls in any year 
are reported from the south-west of the Colony, and the least in the 
north-west; at Port Nolloth,the fall in the driest year does not 
amount to an inch. Dr, Buchan traces the causes of the very vari- 
able rainfall in the geographical distribution of pressure with the 
resultant winds therefrom, and to the geographical distribution of 
temperature. 

Meteorology of Edinburgh during the Past 132 Years.— 
Mr. R. C. Mossman has prepared a valuable summary of the above. 
Some of the most important items are : (1) The warmest day of the 
year fell upon July 15th, the coldest upon January 8th; (2) the 
mean daily maximum temperature is above the annual of 46°8° from 
April 16th to October 14th, but the mean minimum does not get 
above the yearly mean until May 12th, and it remains above it till 
October 19th ; (3) the greatest excess of sun over shade tempera- 
ture was 76°8° in March 1892, and the gross minimum thermometer 
fell 12°6° below the minimum in shade in May 1870; (4) the mean 
annual rainfall is 25-86 inches ; the wettest period is that embraced 
in the seven days ending August 18th; whilst the period distin- 
guished by the least raintall is the week ending March 27th. 

The Volcanic Condition of Stromboli.—Writing to Nature 
from Naples on November 26th, Mr. E. C. Hovey states that on 
October 27th and 28th of this year the state of affairs was as follows :— 
* The westernmost of the four small craters described by Bergent was 
not observed at all, the next two were discharging rather copious 
volumes of vapour, and the easternmost or old crater was giving out 
very little steam from its bottom. The most steam was issuing from 
cracks in the eastern rim of the old crater, especially the one at the 
north-eastern or seaward corner of the rim. Much steam was issu- 
ing from the southern rim overhanging the second and third craters 
and the ridge leading from it to the main mountain mass. Nothing 
in the nature of an eruption was taking place, and it is evident that 
the craters had been in this condition for some time. Later inquiry 
at Lipari elicited the information from Bartolo Nicotera, the guide, 
that there had been no eruption in Stromboli for about a year. The 
high ridge over the crater, known as Cima, showed steam issuing 
from along its summit, more than 200 metres above the crater. 

Weather at Klondyke.—The following particulars refer to the 
year 1880-1881, and are supplied to the November number of the 
Geographical Magazine by Mr. E. W. Nelson. The Yukon froze 
over on November 2nd, and was covered with a practically unbroken 
sheet of ice for more than six months. The temperature sank 
steadily from the end of October, and in December the lowest tem- 
perature —67° F. was reached. The lowest temperatures reached in 
January, February and March were —41°, — 58°, and — 43° respec- 
tively. In the last-named month the effect of the returning sun was 
manifest, the greatest range, 88° F., being obtained during the 
month. Not until the middle of May, however, did the ice start on 
the river, and it was some weeks before the river was free enough 
for floating ice to permit navigation. 

Some §. stems of Meteors.—Prof. Bredikine contributes to the 
Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy an investigation with the 
object of determining which member or members of our solar system 
have a disturbing action on those systems of meteors which the 
earth passes through in her revolution round the sun. The dis- 
turbing agents taken into account are : the action of some major 
planet, that of the earth, which is somewhat of the second order ; 
and last, but not least, that of the sun, whose power acts in two ways, 
viz., first by attraction, and secondly by creating great disturbances 
in the nucleus. In nearly all cases the sun’s effect is predominant, 
especially when the distance at perihelion passage is small, but 
sometimes, as when approaching one of the major planets, is very 
marked. Prof. Bredikine has already shown that from an exami- 
nation of comets’ tails the force of projection at the time of out- 
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bursts is sufficient to convert the orbits of several of the composing 
particles from parabolic to eliptic of short period. He assumes that 
all meteor streams contain particles originally belonging to comets 
which passed through the solar system, and lost matter by disturbing 
actions of the members of this system. Employing as a starting 
point some of the more prominent radiant points, he investigates 
the probable disturbing agent in each case. Most of the meteor 
streams dealt with have, according to this investigation, resulted 
from large disturbances at the nucleus caused by the sun itself; 
among them are the Leonids, Quadrantides, Geminides, Aquarides, 
etc. The Orionides owe their presence to the planet-disturbing in- 
fluence of Jupiter, while the Lyrids are due to that of Saturn. 


=——~060e—— 


CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Depart- 
ment), Head Master, Finchley Organised Science School, and 
Lecturer therein on Chemistry. 





The Borides of Calcium, Barium, and Strontium.—In a 
paper published in Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires de [ Academie 
des Sciences for November 2nd, MM. Moissan and Williams state 
that the three alkaline earthy metals, calcium, barium, and stron- 
tium, yield with boron compounds of the formula B,R a formula 
identical to the nitrides of Curtius. The boride of calcium is formed 
by heating a mixture of dry calcium borate, aluminium, and sugar 
charcoal in a carbon crucible in the electric furnace with a current 
of 900 ampéres and 45 volts for seven minutes. The boride is ob- 
tained as a black ae powder, so hard that it readily scratches 
rock crystal. The borides of barium and strontium are prepared in 
the same way and possess analogous properties. These compounds 
are perfectly crystalline and possess a great stability, do not decom- 
pose in cold water as do the carbides, and are especially destroyed by 
oxidising agents. They are not comparable to the alkaline earthy 
carbides and silicicides in composition and in properties. 

Liquid Fluorine.—The Chemical News for November 26th and 
December 3rd contains a detailed account of the liquefaction of 
fluorine, which was dealt with in this column last month. There is 
a sketch of the apparatus used, and much interesting germane matter 
is given. The students for Honours, either Part I. or IL., will do 
well to procure this number of Sir William Croste’s paper, and to 
study carefully this memoir. 

Formation of Phosphorus Oxychloride.—M. Benn has been 
studying the effect of water upon phosphorous trichloride, from 
which reaction results the compound POCI, analogous with NOCI. 
A small quantity of water reacts upon the trichloride in excess in 
accordance with the following equation— 

PC]; + H,O = 2HCl+ POCI, 
and is separated from the excess of trichloride by distillation in a 
vacuum. Phosphorus oxychloride is a waxy solid of the consist- 
ence of paraffin, which is insoluble except in PCl,. The yield, adds 
M. Benn, is very small, never exceeding ‘2 to ‘5 grm. for each 
kilogrm. of PCl, used. 

Indestructibility of Matter.—In the Chemical News for the 
week ending December 3rd is figured and described a neat piece of 
apparatus for proving the indestructibility of matter. A round 
bottom-like flask is fitted with an indiarubber stopper, through 
which passes an iron rod having a small candle attached. Just 
above the candle is wired a small match-end so that the head nearly 
touches the wick of the candle, a greased glass rod passing easily 
through the stopper. The indiarubber stopper can be wired down. 
The whole apparatus is counterpoised. The lower portion of the 
glass rod is heated, the cork replaced and wired in, the glass 
rod is now momentarily pushed down until it touches the 
match, which readily ignites the candle. When the candle ceases 
to burn, the whole apparatus is re-weighed, and, as no loss is ex- 
perienced, indestructibility is inferred. 

Hydrogenium.—Professor Dewar’s research on the absorption 
of hydrogen by palladium is reproduced, with a sketch of the 
apparatus used, in the Chemical News for December 3rd. A rod 
of palladium, weighing about 119 grms., was placed in a strong 
steel cylinder having an accurately-fitting conical joint. As little 
extra space as possible was left in the cylinder, which was heated in 
a bath of fusible metal. The metal was connected with the mano- 
meter by a strong copper tube, and the latter was similarly jointed 
to a compressed-gas cylinder containing hydrogen. The apparatus 
without the palladium was carefully tested at high pressures and 
temperatures, as there must be no trace of aleak. An extra stop-cock 
enabled the hydrogen to be blown off suddenly when required, after 
the hydrogen cylinder stop-cock was shut off. Before commencing the 


experiment at high temperatures, it is well to charge the apparatus 
to a pressure of 20 meee with hydrogen, and then blow off 
the gas and measure it. In this way the volume of hydrogen that 
is absorbed for every diminution of pressure of the atmosphere is 
known. In the first experiment a pressure of 20 atmospheres of 
hydrogen in the apparatus Guleaponded to 780 cc. of gas. measured 
at atmospheric pressure. When the fusible metal bath was raised 
to 420° C., and hydrogen, at a pressure of 80 atmospheres, introduced 
at starting, it fell to a pressure of 60 atmospheres in two and a half 
minutes. Blowing off the gas instantly to get rid of accumulated 
impurities, and again applying a pressure of 80 atmospheres of 
h n, the pressure was reduced to 60 atmospheres in six 
minutes. When the same operations were repeated a third time, the 
diminution of pressure by 20 atmospheres took nineteen minutes, and 
a fourth operation required twenty-eight minutes. In all, therefore, 
upwards of 3,000 cc. of hydrogen’ were absorbed in less than an 
hour. Ifthe palladium could be seen at a low red heat, then duri 
the rapid absorption of the hydrogen, as described in the last oul 
ment, the temperature must rise very considerably, and the metal 
during the operation must actually appear to grow much brighter. 
Calculating from the tensions of the gas, the evolution of heat at 
300° must be about 4698 grm.-units of heat per grm. of hydrogen 
absorbed. The reverse.action would take place in reducing the 
pressure of hydrogen in the charged palladium. After the four 
charges the pressure remained constant at 80 atmospheres, no more 
hydrogen being absorbed. The hydrogen gas outside the palladium 
was now suddenly blown off, the stop-cock shut, and the pressure 
allowed to rise from the escape of gas absorbed by the palladium. 
In this way it was noted that a pressure of 40 atmospheres was 
reached in half an hour. The whole amount of gas that had been 
absorbed by the metal was found, in measurement, to be 2,980 cc. 
After the first charge of hydrogen, the steel cylinder was opened and 
the palladium examined. It was found to have a deep rent in it 
extending along nearly the whole length of the rod. During the 
occlusion of the hydrogen the volume of the metal is increased by 
one-tenth, so that in the passage of hydrogen in and out of the metal 
enormous strains must be produced. As the volume of the original 
metal is little less than 10 cc., it may be taken that above 300 times 
its volume of hydrogen had been absorbed at the temperature of 
420° and under a pressure of 80 atmospheres. The free space in 
the manometer and connections was now diminished, so that the 
— of 20 atmospheres corresponded to a volume of 300'cc. of 
ydrogen instead of 780 cc., as above. The palladium was saturated 
at 360° C. under a pressure of 80 atmospheres in|the manner de- 
scribed above, except that a very much larger number of c 
of hydrogen had to be employed. After saturation, the pressure of 
hydrogen was slowly reduced to 25 atmospheres; it rose to 30 
atmospheres from gas passing outwards from the metal, now heated 
up to 500° C., and finally reached 100 atmospheres ; in cooling to 
400° the pressure diminished from re-absorption of the hydrogen. 
On blowing off the gas below 400° C. and 500° C., 1,400 cc. of free 
and 3,300 cc. of combined hydrogen were found. A rod of palladium 
in this way can be quickly charged with hydrogen at about 300° C. to 
400° C., and as it is only the pure gas that is occluded, this process 
may be used as a rapid means of getting pure hydrogen in quantity 
for experimental purposes. 

In the next experiment the palladium was heated to 500° C. before 
any hydrogen under pressure was applied. No absorption was ob- 
served until the pressure of the hydrogen reached 60 atmospheres, 
On charging as before at pressures between So atmospheres and 
60 atmospheres, the metal was found to absorb 1,900 cc. of gas. The 
experiment was repeated, with the difference that the charging 
pressure of hydrogen was raised to between 120 atmospheres 
and 100 atmospheres, and it was found that the palladium had now 
occluded 3,700 cc. of hydrogen. Thus it appears from these experi- 
ments that at 500° C. palladium can still occlude 300 times its. volume 
of hydrogen under a pressure of 120 atmospheres, The. observations 
on the tension of hydrogen in palladium by Troost and Hauteville 
showed that, for the same temperatures, the values became constant 
and independent of the amount of occluded gas only when the 
volume of the gas occluded lay below 200 and 600 times that of the 
metal, Any other proportions gave variable tensions for the same 
temperature. The fact that 300 volumes can still be occluded at 
500° C. seems to show that palladium and hydrogen under such con- 
ditions still follow the same laws of absorption at lower temperatures. 
Nothing analogous to a critical point where no combination takes 
place between the metal and the hydrogen has been reached. 

Wire Gauze.—Mr. H. L. Robinson, writing from Messrs. 
Vickers & Maxim’s Laboratory, gives a useful hint as to the above. 
‘No doubt many of your readers, like myself, have had great 
trouble with their wire gauze for the tops of burners and stands. I 
have tried many different kinds, and find that ordinary nickel steel 

auze, costing about threepence a square foot, is very satisfactory. 
t does not rust or perish to anything like the extent that other 
gauzes do.’ 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


The Leonids,—The | eonid meteoric shower for 1897 has been a 
failure, although Mr. W. F. Denning, the great authority on these 


meteorites, in not inclined to admit this much. The most favour 
able account of the November display was given by Mr. W. Trueman 
Tucker, of Loughborough, who wrotejto Mr. Denning as follows : 

‘On November 14th the clouds cleared away between 16h. and 
16h. 30m., but the moon was very bright, and must have ex- 
tinguished many of the smaller meteors. Between 16h. 30m. and 
Sh. a considerable number of shooting stars was observed, but an 


exact account was not kept. The lines and approximate paths of 
ten of the more conspicuous ones were noted, and the bright st of 


ul appeared in ¢ ephe isatiz7h. 25m. It was sufliciently luminous 
to cast distinct shadows, in spite of the moonlight. Very brilliant 
meteors also fell at 17h. tom., 17h. 15m., 17h 35m., and 
17h. 4om 


The Gulf Stream and the ‘Cold Wall.’ ’r. Gerhardt Scholl 





has been observing in the vicinity of the Creat rad of Newfound- 
land = the phenomena connected with the above He finds 
(1) that the Gulf Stream does not exist as a warm current east of 
40” W.; (2) the Labrador current does not anywhere touch the 
L mit ‘tates seaboard, and has nothing to do with the ‘ Cold 
Wall (3) that on the Bank of Newfoundland itself there is practi- 
cally no current at all lt appears that the positions of the warm 
and cold streams are not liable to definite changes with the season, 
but are irregular movements difficult to account for. 

Barometric Pressure and the Recent Storm.—‘ The reports 
issued by the Meteorological Office on Saturday 27th ult. showed that 
un abrupt change of the condition of high barometric pressure, which 
had prevai re or less persistently for some time past, was tak- 
ing place; the wind had become more generally south-westerly, and 
a rise of more than 20° had taken place in the temperature in parts 
of England since the previous day. The fall of the barometer was 
very I 1 nd by Sunday the whole type of weather had thoroughly 
change . lar nd important cyclonic disturbance had arrived 
from the Atlantic, and the centre of the storm on Sunday morning 
lay over the north of Scotland. South-westerly and westerly gales 
were blowing in most parts of our islands during Sunday, and the 
barometer near the centre of the storm wa becoming still lower as 
th urbance advance By Sh. a.m. on Monday the centre of 
the mh velled i uuth-westerly direction across the North 

o Denmark, causing terrific seas and northerly gales on our 

tern ar uth-eastert re rhe unusual track followed by 

t] was | y owing to the barrier offered by the relatively 
| tr ea extending over Scandinavia, whilst its fury 
was a te high barometric pressure advancing in 
th the t f tl] \thantic, and thus increasing the 

t ‘ etric gradic ver our islands Much 

‘ een re byt violence of both the wind and the sea, 
now t } etri essure has been displaced from 
fur r atmospheric disturbances are likely soor 

from t \ { I \a re. ; 
Vesuvius in Eruption,—A Keuter’s telegram from Rome states 
for e time t Vesuvius has been in active eruption, and 

i nuilies ¢ have bee pourip from the crater called 

Cav . which w opened in 1875 The lava has 
div in reams, wing towards Vitrava and the 
\ It Drist respectively, the latter current 
\ i tw Che central crater is also distinctly 

ve, t wit { rhe na va at frequent intervals 
Rainfall in Cape Colony. —1 Meteorological Commission of 
‘ (5 Liope hav ublished a valuable discussion of the 
! f « ( ny for the years 1855-1594, based upon 
y rly averages from 278 stations, and accompanied 
teen « t ps. The annual map shows that the distri- 
th Africa to tl rth of latitude 32° 10'S 
ily re fre west to east, the amount on the Atlanti 
falling t feight 1 c ; whereas on the east coast for 


some distance to the north and south of Durban it exceeds 40 inches, 
The smallest mean annual rainfall is 2°5 inches at Port Nolloth ; jt 
rises above ten inches over the eastern and southern regions and 
above twenty inches in several restricted districts, including Kim. 
berley and the Cape. Inthe north-east some places have a mean 
range of above 30 inches, the largest being 38°1 inches at Kologha 
(lat. 32° 31’ S., long. 27° 21’ E.) The heaviest rainfalls in any year 
are reported from the south-west of the Colony, and the least in the 
north-west; at Port Nolloth the fall in the driest year does not 
amount to aninch. Dr. Buchan traces the causes of the very vari- 
able rainfall in the geographical distribution of pressure with the 
resultant winds therefrom, and to the geographical distribution of 
temperature. 

Meteorology of Edinburgh during the Past 132 Years.— 
Mr. R. C. Mossman has prepared a valuable summary of the above. 
Some of the most important items are : (1) The warmest day of the 
year fell upon July 15th, the coldest upon January 8th; (2) the 
mean daily maximum temperature is above the annual of 46°8° from 
April 16th to October 14th, but the mean minimum does not get 
above the yearly mean until May 12th, and it remains above it till 
October roth ; (3) the greatest excess of sun over shade tempera 
ture was 76°8° in March 1892, and the gross minimum thermometer 
fell 12°6° below the minimum in shade in May 1870; (4) the mean 
annual rainfall is 25°86 inches; the wettest period is that embraced 
in the seven days ending August 18th; whilst the period distin- 
guished by the least rainfall is the week ending March 27th. 

The Volcanic Condition of Stromboli.—Writing to Natu 
from Naples on November 26th, Mr. E. C. Hovey states that on 
October 27th and 28th of this year the state of affairs was as follows: 

* The westernmost of the four small craters described by Bergent was 
not observed at all, the next two were discharging rather copious 
volumes of vapour, and the easternmost or old crater was giving out 
very little steam from its bottom. The most steam was issuing from 
cracks in the eastern rim of the old crater, especially the one at th 
north-eastern or seaward corner of the rim. Much steam was issv- 
ing from the southern rim overhanging the second and third craters 
and the ridge leading from it to the main mountain mass. Nothing 
in the nature of an eruption was taking place, and it is evident that 
the craters had been in this condition for some time. Later inquiry 
at Lipari elicited the information from Bartolo Nicotera, the guide, 
that there had been no eruption in Stromboli for about a year. The 
high ridge over the crater, known as Cima, showed steam issuing 
from along its summit, more than 200 metres above the crater. 

Weather at Klondyke.—The following particulars refer to the 
year 1880-1881, and are supplied to the November number of the 
Geographical Magazine by Mr. E. W. Nelson. The Yukon fro 
over on November 2nd, and was covered with a practically unbroket 
sheet of ice for more than six months. The temperature sat 

teadily from the end of October, and in December the lowest te! 
perature —67° F. was reached. The lowest temperatures reached in 
January, February and March were —41°, — §8°, and — 43° respec: 
tively. In the last-named month the effect of the returning sun wa 
manifest, the greatest range, 88° F., being obtained during t! 
month. Not until the middle of May, however, did the ice starto 
the river, and it was some weeks belore the river was free enoug 
for floating ice to permit navigation. 

Some Systems of Meteors.—Prof. Bredikine contributes t 
Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy an investigation with t 
object of determining which member or members of our sola syster 
have a disturbing action on those systems of meteors w hich tl 
earth passes through in her revolution round the sun. The ds 
turbing agents taken into account are : the action of some ma 
planet, that of the earth, which is somewhat of the second ordet 





and last, but not least, that of the sun, whose power acts in two Ways 


viz., first by attraction, and secondly by creating great dist urban 
in the nucleus. 
especially when the distance at perihelion passage is small, be 
sometimes, as when approaching one of the major planets, 18‘ 
marked. Prof. Bredikine has already shown that from an exal 
nation of comets’ tails the force of projection at the time ol 


the 


In nearly all cases the sun’s effect is predommnad', 
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bursts is sufficient to convert the orbits of several of the composing 
particles from parabolic to eliptic of short period. He assumes that 
or streams contain particles originally belonging to comets 


which passed through the solar system, and lost matter by disturbing 
actions of the members of this system. Employing as a starting 

int some of the more prominent radiant points, he investigates 
the probable disturbing agent in each case Most of the meteor 
streams dealt with have, according to this investigation, resulted 


from large disturbances at the nucleus caused by the sun itseif; 
among them are the Leonids, (Quadrantides, Geminides, Aquarides, 
etc. The Orionides owe their presence to the planet-disturbing in- 
fuence of Jupiter, while the Lyrics are due to that of Saturn. 


CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Depart- 
ment), Head Master, Finchley Organised Science School, and 
Lecturer therein on Chemistry. 


The Borides of Calcium, Barium, and Strontium.—In a 
paper published in Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires de ? Academi: 
les Sciences for November 2nd, MM. Moissan and Williams state 
that the three alkaline earthy metals, calcium, barium, and stron- 
tium, yield with boron compounds of the formula B,R a formula 
identical to the nitrides of Curtius. The boride of calcium is formed 
by heating a mixture of dry calcium borate, aluminium, and sugar 
charcoal in a carbon crucible in the electric furnace with a current 
of 900 ampéres and 45 volts for seven minutes. ‘he boride is ob- 


tained as a black crystalline powder, so hard that it readily scratches 
rock crystal. The borides of barium and strontium are prepared in 
the same way and possess analogous properties. These compounds 


are perfectly crystalline and possess a great stability, do not decom- 
pose in cold water as do the carbides, and are especially destroyed by 
xidising agents. They are not comparable to the alkaline earthy 
carbides and silicicides in composition and in properties. 

Liquid Fluorine.—The Chemical News for November 26th and 
December 3rd contains a detailed account of the liquefaction of 
fluorine, which was dealt with in this column last month. There is 

sketch of the apparatus used, and much interesting germane matter 
isgiven. The students for Honours, either Part I. or II., will do 
well to procure this number of Sir William Croste’s paper, and to 
study carefully this memoir. 

Formation of Phosphorus Oxychloride.—M. Benn has been 


studying the effect of water upon phosphorous trichloride, from 
which reaction results the compound POCI, analogous with NOCI. 
\ smal! quantity of water reacts upon the trichloride in excess in 


nce with the following equation — 
PCl; + H,O = 2HCI+ POCI, 

nd is separated from the excess of trichloride by distillation in a 
vacuum, Phosphorus oxychloride is a waxy solid of the consist- 
ence of paraffin, which is insoluble except in PCl;. The yield, adds 
1. Benn, is very small, never exceeding ‘2 to *5 grm. for each 

ogrm. of PCl, used. 

Indestructibility of Matter.—In the Chemical News for the 


week ending December 3rd is figured and described a neat piece of 


ppar for proving the indestructibility of matter. A round 
like flask is fitted with an indiarubber stopper, through 
which passes an iron rod having a small candie attached. Just 
ve the candle is wired a small match-end so that the head nearly 
he wick of the candle, a greased glass rod passing easily 
the stopper. The indiarubber stopper can be wired down. 
* whole apparatus is counterpoised. The lower portion of the 
is heated, the cork replaced and wired in, the glass 
w momentarily pushed down until it touches the 
ich readily ignites the candle. When the candle ceases 
e whole apparatus is re-weighed, and, as no loss is ex- 

, indestructibility is inferred. 
Hydrogenium.—Professor Dewar’s research on the absorption 


en by palladium is reproduced, with a sketch of the 


used, in the Chemical News for December 3rd. A rod 

im, weighing about 119 grms., was placed in a strong 

ler having an accurately-fitting conical joint. As little 

s possible was left in the cylinder, which was heated in 

ible metal. The metal was connected with the mano- 

strong copper tube, and the latter was similarly jointed 

sed-gas cylinder containing hydrogen. ‘The apparatus 

. palladium was carefully tested at high pressures and 
s, as there must be no trace of aleak. An extra stop-cock 


hydrogen to be blown off suddenly when required, after 
ylinder stop-cock was shut off. Before commencing the 


experiment at high temperatures, it is well to charge the apparatus 
to a pressure of 20 atmospheres with hydrogen, and then blow off 
the gas and measure it In this way the volume of hydrogen that 
is absorbed for every diminution of pressure of the atmosphere is 
known, In the first experiment a pressure of 20 atmospheres of 
hydrogen in the apparatus corresponded to 780 cc. of gas measured 
at atmospheric pressure. When the fusible metal bath was raised 
to 420° C., and hydrogen, at a pressure of So atmospheres, introduced 
at starting, it fell to a pressure of 60 atmospheres in two and a half 
minutes. Blowing off the gas instantly to get rid of accumulated 
impurities, and again applying a pressure of So atmospheres of 
hydrogen, the pressure was reduced to 60 atmospheres in six 
minutes. When the same operations were repeated a third time, the 
diminution of pressure by 20 atmospheres took nineteen minutes, and 
a fourth operation required twenty-eight minutes, In all, therefore, 
upwards of 3,000 cc. of bydrogen were absorbed in less than an 
hour. If the palladium could be seen at a low red heat, then during 
the rapid absorption of the hydrogen, as described in the last experi 

ment, the temperature must rise very considerably, and the metal 
during the operation must actually appear to grow much brighter. 
Calculating from the tensions of the gas, the evolution of heat at 
300° must be about 4698 grm.-units of heat per grm. of hydrogen 
absorbed. The reverse action would take place in reducing the 
pressure of hydrogen in the charged palladium, After the fou 
charges the pressure remained constant at So atmospheres, no more 
hydrogen being absorbed. The hydrogen gas outside the palladium 
was now suddenly blown off, the stop-cock shut, and the pressure 
allowed to rise from the escape of gas absorbed by the palladium. 
In this way it was noted that a pressure of 40 atmospheres was 
reached in half an hour. The whole amount of gas that had been 
absorbed by the metal was found, in measurement, to be 2,980 cc. 
After the first charge of hydrogen, the steel cylinder was opened and 
the palladium examined. It was found to have a deep rent in it 
extending along nearly the whole length of the rod. During the 
occlusion of the hydrogen the volume of the metal is increased by 
one-tenth, so that in the passage of hydrogen in and out of the metal 
enormous strains must be produced. As the volume of the original 
metal is little less than 10 cc., it may be taken that above 300 times 
its volume of hydrogen had been absorbed at the temperature of 
420° and under a pressure of So atmospheres. The free space in 
the manometer and connections was now diminished, so that the 
pressure of 20 atmospheres corresponded to a volume of 300 cc. of 
hydrogen instead of 780 cc., as above. The palladium was saturated 
at 360° C. under a pressure of 80 atmospheres in}the manner de- 
scribed above, except that a very much larger number of charges 
of hydrogen had to be employed. After saturation, the pressure of 
hydrogen was slowly reduced to 25 atmospheres; it rose to 30 
atmospheres from gas passing outwards from the metal, now heated 
up to 500° C,, and finally reached 100 atmospheres ; in cooling to 
400° the pressure diminished from re-absorption of the hydrogen. 
On blowing off the gas below 400° C, and 500° C,, 1,400 cc. of free 
and 3,300 cc. of combined hydrogen were found, A rod of palladium 
in this way can be quick!y charged with hydrogen at about 300° C, to 
400° C., and as it is only the pure gas that is occluded, this process 
may be used as a rapid means of getting pure hydrogen in quantity 
for experimental purposes. 

In the next experiment the palladium was heated to 500° C. before 
any hydrogen under pressure was applied. No absorption was ob- 
served until the pressure of the hydrogen reached 60 atmospheres, 
On charging as before at pressures between So atmospheres and 
60 atmospheres, the metal was found to absorb 1,900 cc. of gas. The 
experiment was repeated, with the difference that the charging 
pressure of hydrogen was raised to between 120 atmospheres 
and 100 atmospheres, and it was found that the palladium had now 
occluded 3,700 cc. of hydrogen. Thus it appears from these experi- 
ments that at 500° C. palladium can still occlude 300 times its volume 
of hydrogen under a pressure of 120 atmospheres, The observations 
on the tension of hydrogen in palladium by Troost and !lauteville 
showed that, for the same temperatures, the values became constant 
and independent of the amount of occluded gas only when the 
volume of the gas occluded lay below 200 and 600 times that of the 
metal. Any other proportions gave variable tensions for the sam« 
temperature. ‘The fact that 300 volumes can still be occluded at 
500° C. seems to show that palladium and hydrogen under such con- 
ditions still follow the same laws of absorption at lower temperatures. 
Nothing analogous to a critical point where no combination takes 
place between the metal and the hydrogen has been reached 

Wire Gauze. Mr. H. L Robinson, writing from Messrs. 
Vickers & Maxim’s Laboratory, gives a useful hint as to the above. 
‘No doubt many of your readers, like myself, have had great 
trouble with their wire gauze for the tops of burners and stands, | 
have tried many different kinds, and find that ordinary nickel steel 
gauze, costing about threepence a square foot, is very satisfactory. 
It does not rust or perish to anything like the extent that other 
gauzes do,’ 
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Influence of Oxygen upon the Becempesiien of the tions the lines of force 





Hydracids by Metals.—M. Berth the eminent French almost as if the plates were infinite in extent. It will be remember 
hemist, wn that although pure ae chloride may be _ that it is only under these circumstances that the equations deduc -_ 
ept over mercury f everal years without change, in the presence — earlier will hold g rood. When a movable disc is surrounded by 
{ oxygen there ow a rption, asa result of which the acid is 
wholly bed in accordance with the following equation :- 
s;HCl+ OO. +4 Hg 2 Hty.Cl. + Il 
A similar reaction takes pl: between mercury, hydrogen sulphide, a ) 
rd oxygen I oth cases there is an evolution of heat during the | 
7 A A SI] 
eaction 
The Connection between the Characters of Isomorphous pe 
Salts and the Atomic Weight of Metals contained.— Under this 
ead A , for the week ending November 11th, has an excellent ; \ P 
rticle, which should be carefully ‘read by all Honours ‘Students, but / N 
which i uch too long to reproduce here. The apparatus to be A | ¢ s 1b w 
im th experiment 1S early set out in two well-executed dia- pew kb. r a r= = _ 
ra Lhe rticle is over the name of the well-known chemist ee eB Seo - i G 
Mr. A. E. Tutton aH - a -- 
E F 
a 
I — The tted | icate the line fi the charges 
: N MAGNETISM 4 
2 ‘ ; HT 
ELEC “my 3 RIC “ ¥ i Y Al D AG! E ris . metal plate as above, the plate iS generally spoken of as a guard ¢ 
f : te 
BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.PH.S., ring. : 
When the condenser was charged, the disc C was attracted towards 
Te h the foll It EF. Weights were placed « the scale from G, till the pointer d& 
nt should now be ce am rsant with Sa OOwIDE Fesul's, noted that the beam of the balance had resumed its normal positior 
' ) 1 ln et leduce any one ol the atal I ts a . - . ') 
nd | Scany Chee Cie & 8 momen: Che weights necessary were 5 grams, when the distance betweer 
notice , o- . 
Cand EF was 1 mm. Now 5°7 grams will exert a force of 57 
1. The electromotive intensity F, or the force that would be : : ; Tne . pec 
: x ©S1 dynes, and this the upward pull on the disc was equ in 
exert ona positive unit of electricity if placed between the Ry, , , id ; ; 
: opposite to the downward pull due to the electrification. Hen 
paralle r {a plane condenser, charged with o units per V2A v2 
: ' 2 ve = * x 100 
Lis 4 yl 5°7 x 981 = 7 , 
if A be the area of one of the plates, and () be the total Sra? Sr xX (1)? 
' { electricit on it, then .\: 5°7 X 98 < Sr x (1)? 
() fis 10 
A -V=3°75 
7: 4nrQ) , .. The electrostatic potential difference between the terminals 
im * dynes. 
A 3°75 , 
: i Daniell cell = ‘00375 units. 
lhe potenti ference V between the two plates will 1,000 
t This statement signifies that when one elk ———— unit of quar ‘ 
KX — ama lity of electricity passes through a Daniell cell, 00375 ergs of wor ; 
‘ ; , 2 ser 
A are performed. But, since the potential difference of a Daniell c 
e distance between the two plate 1'07 X 10° electro-magneti oe it follows that when an electr 
Phe force per em, on one of the plates (cither plate, Magnetic unit of quantity passes through a Daniell cell, 1°07 X 10° erg : 
w d with o units per unit area) of work are performed, Therefore an electro-magnetic unit of quat 
a : 1°67 X 10° 10 
2na é tity is numerically equal to ; = 3 X 10’ electrostatic ur 
. . "00375 
s. If one of t t as an area A, the total force pulling . lend 
’ - : ce puns of quantity. 
. “ ' lhe student acquainted with optics will remark that 3 Xx 10 
" x A dynes the approximate velocity of light in vacuo, measured in cus } s 
| second, 
ino \; Question. —1. A metal disc is charged with electricity, and tl 
where \ entia fference between the plates insulated. If another disc, connected to earth, be gradually broug 
\ up to it from a great distance, the two discs always remaining pat 
’ lel, describe the alterations that take place in the potential 
" . as , . 
4 capacity of the first disc. Also, how will the energy of the charg N 
t this in (4 alter? Show, by means of diagrams of the lines of force, where tl V 
force on rged plate 2a" energy resides in three different positions of the movable disc. i 
2nV*A _V?2A Question 2.—Remembering that electrical potential is always tw 
Betst = Xe tT measured in ergs per unit quantity of electricity, deduc« the rat nat 
‘ ‘ between the volt and the electrostatic unit of potential. 
An experiment of Sir Wm. Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) instruc- , . : I ; =e 
| f the above result The student is probebi luestion 3.—A condenser is charged from 100 J)aniell « 
0 I ce e of the above results, ‘ de obs P 
pn Ps a} ' , ee y P laced in series What will be the surface density of the electr 
uinted with the Damieli ceil ; the difference of potential between al ' I 
. “ when measured in electrostatic and electro-magnetic units resf 
its terminals i ut 1°07 volt, or 1°07 X 10° C.G.S. units, 72 the ,: ° 
’ ‘ , . tively ? 
fro-macnetl , In the above results electrostatic units are ” | 
: Area of either plate cf condenser = 5,000 sq. cms. 
se nd the «¢ eriment alluded to was designed to determine the 
wast I)istance between plates ‘I cm. 
, tion between the electrostatic unit of potential difference and the 
same unit in the electro-1 netic system + 
1,000 Daniell cells were upled up in series, and then used to A 
ge a condenser. Note that since the two plates of the condenser } 
} t 
were nnected to the extreme terminals of the above series of cells, 
electricity will flow into the lenser till the potential difference 
etween the plates is 1,000 X 1°07 volts, or 1°07 X 10! C.G.S. / , 
’ ) . 
electro-magnetic units fa —_—_— 
The nature of the condenser rm juires notice. ()ne of the plate Ss, ud 
. da disc ‘ rea oo sq. cm, cut out, and hung from ‘ 4 j \\ 
AB, had a disc, ©, of t out, and hung \d c f 
the beam of a balance, so as just to fit into the circular hole left, ™, 
without touching its sides. When the pointer P indicated that the tie 
beam was in its zero or normal position, the plate C was exactly in 
the plane of the plate AB 
Phe reason that C was surrounded by the remainder of AB, and —- 
t ung alone over the plate EF, is that urder the former condi- Fic. 2. 
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pass normally from the surface of the disc 
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. } . When tl rs are conn Lin rin th sit y 
mneclinge-up of condenser -Ifa number of condensers are . ’ 
( ted up, as in Fig. 2, it will be seen that since » , cy are 1O.\ I \ 
ically connected by the wires a/, df, ch, they must be at th . I I " 


potential, and that similarly @, e, 4, are at the same potenti 
juently the potential difference between a and a, 6 and e, 
are each equal to V. Then if ¢, be the capacity of ad, and Q, V4, 

otal quantity of electricity condensed on either plate, 




















Oh un V. nder th v onditions, 
a eo ie se . = , : I] ; lo of temperatures in two cas I » of ener 
ilarly, if Qy and cy, (QQ, and cy, indicate similar quantities wit 
t to dc and ¢/ respectively, coat 
(ds = C2V. a . 
Qs; = ¢3V. " 
w the total quantity of electricity which flowed along the wire ° 
s (); + Qo + Qs. Consequently, if we mean by the capacity Ilence the temperature of the wire when the jars, charged in 
the combinations the quantity of electricity necessary to para lel, are discharged through it will be 9 times the temper : 
the combination to unit potential difference, we shall hav: when the jars, charged in cascade to the same total potential dit 
: moe. are diatharsed theni ' 
K — Qa + Qe $08 aV +e + eh Cats, See Cees Geougee 2 
\ \ 
= ¢) t+ lo + Cy — «~« —— 
nce, when condensers are‘ connected in parallel, the capa- 
f the combination is the sum of the cap cities of the separat 
a 
nsers. NOTES ON 
mr < Te “ 7O 
\: THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
la BY F. CASTLE, M.ILM.E. 
a 
eee ik ] / on / 9 VW ? = ry, , 
Worley ( / ‘ 
b , 
——— 
ADVANCED AND ITONOURS STAGES. 
le : 
(Continued from page 320.) 
f I 3. Hf \ the velocity of a simple pendulum at it west 
point, show that at any time, /, after passing through the low 
= int, its velocity 1 
oe 3. ’ ™ 
V co 9 
l 
idensers are connected, as in Fig. 3, or, as it is termed, , — , - 
: > . where T denotes the time of a complete oscillation (1 SSS.) 
series, or cascade, we mast have the quantity of electricity tha ; Silden Win Racial ft , , lal 
" ‘ ? . “ © caiculate the length / of the ulvaiecnt si e penduiun 
ye side of a condenser equal to that which flows ou S 
t ther sid moment of inerUia and radius of gyration are necessary. ‘These terms, 
( er side. . ° . 
‘ _ . ’ and the methods by which their magnitudes (for any body of known 
uently, if V, be the potential difference between ad,, and ; “" “he, , 
A ji ! . ‘ <a . 7 form) are determined, will be explained in these not ita y 
uantl oO lectricit arging that *nser, I ’ ’ - 
—~ y € rl y irgipg ial Condens l 1 te. hev y | obtained from ; y text-book n the sul 
ity of a ; 
‘) 
Vi 
i 
ly, 
- Q 
\ m 
QO 
\ x 
\ . , . 
\ ] the quantity of electricity () flowing out of the first mu 
N the second condenser ; therefore () denotes the s ume quan- 
l three equations. Also V, the total potential difference 
tw and f,=V,+V.+\ Hence the capacity of the com- 
t 
() () () I 
\ Vi+V \ vw, ,. & ws... i | i 
ike do + t Let SGO a body of any form oscillating under the action of 
? : ; gravity about a fixed horizontal axis. S denotes the centre of st 
pension and Q the centre of oscillation. 
ft \Cy + i Let M denote the mass of the body, I its moment of inertia ab 
Ty ——— , S, I, its moment of inertia about G (where G is the centre of gravity 
Chree similar Leyden jars are connected (1) in series, of the ly 
arallel, and charged at a constant source of potential 3 Then I Mk? 
hey are then, in each case, discharged through a fine I MK 
wire . a resistance so vreat that practically none of the * K- K 24 (SG 
sted in the leads. What will be the ratio of the tem- Let a point © be taken in SG produced such that 
> wire after the respective discharges ? ; ‘ | 
; . . 2 
lhe temperature of the wire in each case will be GQ) 
‘ " . he | 
nal to the amount of energy consumed in the wire, sry 
> energy of the charged combination, SO) ( GO sG)* + f° Ke 
\ » . ° ol! + + 1 
. condensers are charged in parallel, their energy SG SG 
AON L( i+ ¢ + ¢.)\Ve The () is the entre of oscillation, the chstance ois th e th 
ee of the equivalent simple pendulun 
\"2 
> ° . st) 
si .. period = 27 ‘ 
UES, Chy Coy f the jars are each equal to I: \ 
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fixe yint A, and the particle is made to describe a h nta 
‘ NM 
Let be the 1 r of revolutions made by Il’ per second, / the 
height « feet, I the tension of the string, ~ the velocity of P, 
I racit in feet of the circle des ibed by I e lorces 
acting on I’ are the tension T of the string and the weight ; the 


acting from P towards (), If force 





0 itude and opposite in direction to the resultant be as 
rect t c r,t n lor instant considered the three forces, 
j 
’ , and ‘T form a system in equilibrium Hence the triang] 
\PO, having its sides fa? to the directions of the forces, will 
have those sides proportional to their magnitudes. 7 
me: hs ¥, O1 ’ w* 
where @ is the angular vy ity of the particle) ; w for one revolu . 
tion 2m and for revolutions is 2772. 
llence aw 2°*m-n*, se 2°*9-n*. (1) 
If ¢ denote the periodic time (or the time for one revolution), then . 
HE ENGL 
° I . . , tr 
te a8 ; substituting this value of ” in Kq.(1) we ture. 
obtain 47 
, 2°9 4 Sh 
h Lk awe 8 27% (2) s WwW 
can easily found from fq.(1) when @ is given, and / frou 


bq. (2) when 4 is known 


2») we see that all conical pendulums having the sam 


brom kq. (2 

ight & revolve in the same time. 

lo obtain the tension ‘I in the string AP: As before, if / denot 
the length of the string, then from the triangle APO we have 


\ 


1 the same result as follows : The vertical com 
* T cos? m 


or we may obtai 
ponent of T, «.¢., T cos @, balances the weight mg ; .*. 


rhe horizontal component of T or T sin @ 


sin @. SEW GE 


‘ \ 
where T is the force in poundais. 
Ex. 10. Find the ‘height’ of a conical pendulum which is r 
volving at the rate of So revolutions per minute. 32 
Ans. $°4 1nches 
ES 


(Solution : @ 2°? 2°, where ; £ ; 
.2 x oO * 7 
from ‘’ xX%12= 54.) ’ 
we 4 X 22° X4 ; YEW H 
. 
\ 
Ix, 11. Find an expression for the rate of acceleration of a par 
ticle revolving uniformly in circle, and apply your result find 
the ‘ height’ of a conical pendulum which makes three turns pet 
second, Ans. 1°! inch 
— 
kx, 12. A body revolves with uniform velocity in a horizont 
circle, being suspended by a cord from a point in the axis of revo 
lution. Find a relation between the number of revolutions per 
econd and the height of the point of suspension above the plane in E PRINC! 


which the body revolves. If the length of the cord be 2 feet, mass MANAGI 


of body 3lbs., speed two turns per second ; find the tension of the 
cord An * 
— 
\@ 2n K 2 o« Py ; x 1x nr x ex 2 oon. } 
Ex. 13. Im the conical pendulum, given the mass of the be 


the length of the thread, and the angle of the cone ; find 
ion of the thread and the time of one revolution of We 


endulum, ; E BRITIS 








-™ . } 7 ] > vsle ) P 
If the pend um is 1 ft. ong, the half angle ot e Landwa 
and the mass of the bob 12 Ibs., find the tension of the : 2 
the time of one revolution. Ans. 8.4/3 1lbs ; 3°27 onds 
(199) 
12 MY 
(I cos 30 wn E25 I S32 da I 
AR 
h cos 30 caret aa 2ry aN = 34 Lon 


REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES have been sent per post. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES, 


EW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CurisTIAN, B.A. (Lond.), and 


CoLttAR, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Crown 8vo., 562 pp. 4s. 6d. 
teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful 
has been given them by the experience and judgment of the abl 

master. 
e it because in several of its chapters—such, for example, those on 
fractions, involution and evolution, surds, and logarithms—it seems to 

k t advance on the majority of its predecessors.’—Sc/ Guardian. 
ch to prophe that thi telial le exposition of the principles f 
fully collated ex npnes, will become the leading text-book for P.-T. 

id Colleges.’— The Pupil-Teacher and Scholarship Student 
t so satisfactory that we have at once placed it on our list of ks.’— 
Ss. W oLe, D.D., Principal, Bede College, Durham. 
t praise for your book, and will immediately put it on our list of re 
t ks.’"—H. B. Ayres, Esq., Correspondence Classes, Barnsbury, N. 


hE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Sana History, and Litera- 
ture. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.: Sixteenth Edition, 
th Exercises and Additional ya sis. Crown Svo ‘ 


eo ee ee ee ae 


vell-known standard work the following important practical 
just been made :— 


\ new chapter on Auxiliary, Defective,-Anomalous, Peculiar, and 
ersonal Verbs, furnishing clear guitlance on disputed and 
points. 


list of Words which are used as Different Parts of Speech. 
st recent Examination Papers—Pupil Teachers’, Queen’s 
S arship, and London Matriculation—with references to the 
pplying answers. 
nerally so suitable for an ordinary student."—ALFRED BARRIBALL, 
ster Training College. 


apted for pupil teachers, training college students, and London 
ion tudents."— H. Mayor, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., School Board 


JEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With 


Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial Geography. 


M. DD. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. WJineteenth Edition, One 
’ housand. Crown 8vo., pp. 630 vas .. 4s. 6d. 


ial for examiners, and full of stimulating matter for students of 
resqueness of description and vividness of style make it almost as 
reading as a book of travels.’.—7he Journal of ‘Education. 


t worth knowing no better book than this could be studied.’— 


‘EW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
M und Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 7iwed/th 
Crown 8vo., pp. 740 oe om on .. 48. 6d. 
y in = sable to students preparing for the Certificate Examina 

ers. —Ont or Her Mayssrty’s INSPECTORS. 


f which I have already seen proofs, and the ingenuity of the 
tudents’ memories, are fairly overwhelming.’.—Onr or HE! 


iE PRINCIPLES — PRACTICE OF ae rw AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. By JoserpH LANDON, “.G.S., Vice- Principal 
ster of Method in the Saltley Tr aioe College. 7Zhird 

sown Svo. ol sie poe aaa oes 5s. 

in saying that this is one of the best treatises on this subject 


me time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the atten- 
the practical work of education.’—Zducational News. 


E BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., 
w »pp. 350. Fourth Edition ... ove pee 3s. 
f the best books of the kind that have come under our notice 

¢ heartily recommended to teachers.’—S¢. Yames’s Gazette. 


n’s work is of high educational value, and the facts are handled 
I ess.'— The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, and 
Chronicle of Discovery. By M. J. C. MertkirjonN, B.A, 


Crown $vo., pp. 85 a _ a ban ; aaa 6d. 

This b k gives a succinct account of the ge “ ipl Vy, resources, ind commerce of 

the diflerent Colonies in Australasia. It includes a notice of the recently explored gold 
fe f Western Australia, and contains a full chronicle of Australian discovery. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Their Re- 
sources and Commerce. With Chapters on the Interchange of 
Productions and Climatic Conditions. Adapted to the requirements 
f the Code for the Upper Standards. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, 


B.A, Crown Svo., pp. 96 P : ; , ee 6d. 

*This manual is terse and full; intelligently paragraphed and skilfully managed typo 

graphically It does credit to the compiler, and we hope this work may gain the 
recognition it really merit ducational N 


AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and ewe of Discovery 
uP to 1897. By M. J. C. Mreikiejoun, B.A., Oxon Second 
lion Crown ASvo., pp- 70 a - oe 4d. 


/ 


* This little book is, for its size, remarkably full of information about Africa, and gives 
pit thy e xplanations of such current expressions as * phere f intluence, amd hinter 
und,” &c.—7 Tea ’ Aid 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. For Infants, Kindergarten. 


Designed by F. G. JACKSON. Eighteen Cards in Packet, in Two 


Colours, Red and Blue a he . ais .. 1s. 6d. 

*The Kindergarten Cards are beautifully designed, tastefully sloure und artistically 

executed The figures are interesting and varied Ihe training civen to hand and eye by 
the use of this excellent series of cards must be great.’ / Kducational News 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. Standards I. and Il. Suitable 


for Varied Occupations. Designed by FRANK G. JACKSON.  Thirty- 


two Cards in Packet hangs ' is rm .. 2s. 6d. 

. ° packet of thirty- two splendid cards to gladden the hearts of the youngsters in the 

two wer Standards As a varied occupation, nothing could be nicer than reproducing, 
th in shape and colour, these beautiful designs The Teva rs f 


THE NEW FREEHAND DRAWING CARDS. By FRANK G, 
JACKSON, of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art ; Author of 
‘Lessons in Decorative Art,’ and ‘Theory and T’ractice of 
Design.’ 

Standards III., IV., and VY. _ 28. each. 
Standards VI. and VII. 2s. 6d. each. 


* Nothing so good has yet been offered to teachers of drawing as t excellent ries of 
car '—The Schoolmaster 
‘These cards are excellent. ‘The systematic arrangement, combined with the 
thoroughness of their artistic analysis, ght to make them very acceptable to teachers 
In each standard there is plenty of variety in the designs, an iwcluded in each set there 
ire g 1 exampl f brush work here should be a lar demand for these card 
Head Tea r. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
THE NEW READERS. New Matter. New Style. New Pictures. 


Edited by Professor MEIKLEJONN, 
The First Primer. Cloth, 3d. | The Second Primer. Cloth, 4d. 
The Infant Reader. Sopp. Cloth, 6d. 
Book First. i283 pp. 8d. Book Fourth. 234 pp. 1s. 3d. 
Book Second. 160 pp. 9d. Book Fifth. 302 pp. 18. 4d. 
Book Third. 200pp. 1s. Book Sixth. 322 pp. 1s. 6d. 


“We were thorou ghly pleased with the earlier Reade this series; we are no less 
please d with this later instalment We most heartily commend these Readers to the 
: tice of teachers.’"—7he Zeachers’ Monthly. 


‘The “* New Readers” are printed in an unusually clear type, and are bound in a way 
that is likely to prove well caeeed to the every-day wear and tear of school work.’ 
The School Guardian, 


London: Published by A. M. HOLDEN, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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| 
‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 
} \ { BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


SOME GOOD STORIES--THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS 
A PATRIOTIC VOLUME MINORA. 


CORN more tha rdinarily entertaining this month. 
The I te Diarist, as ul, is brimful of quaint, out-of-the 
w lor wh reflection, and humorous remark. — He 
tells one ry that ] must quote here, inasmuch as it touches 
1 new institution ; yet full of agitating uncertainties for many 

ol y ict 
‘ Yesterday, ys, ‘I met the vicar in a coat green with 
ave hurrying along on his bicycle at scorching speed ; whereas 
t y I met him as neat and spruce as anew pin. He told 
me he w f to town to lunch with his publisher. ‘* And 
here,’’ | said, ** were you posting to yesterday in such break 
nech te *Oh, I had to appear before the Schools 
As i to plead for hare in the new grant to necessitous 
P Dear vi how good-natured of him to dress for 

the pa 

That vicar had evidently the soul of an artist. While 
peakit f parson may as well refer to the article on 
‘Humours of Clencal Lit ()ne story in that very amusing 
paper wort teal for it will tir «a chord in the 
breasts of all 1 hers who have taught poctry by ear and 
not by sivht There isa sm hamlet in the Midlands, by 
me Bartley Green, where, in the little mission church, one 
particular proce il hymn, ‘ Brightly Gleams our Banner,’ 
n huge favour One of the congrevation was heard to 
ive , for h iffection for the hymn. ‘It’s so nice, 
he said. ‘to ‘ave r special °ymn; | don’t rightly mind it at 
ke, t it does my urt good to sing, “ Bartley Green’s ow 
bar No doubt, many of our readers can parallel this. 
\ fries l-‘me lately that he heard a boy lustily singing, 
Halfpound weary, half-pound languid, half-pound sore dis 
tresse | can well remember, as a child, pondering over the 


1 hymn that | persistently sung, ‘ And 
» he doth a sla I have laughed, too, over the 


n Cc} 
tory. told the ime article, of a curate who, returning from his 
e\ va denly called upon to preach, and snatched 
up a written ser in haste to repent of it at leisure. It 
ist ve been a moment to remember, when the curate got 


p into the pul; t nd delivered his teat thus, ‘ Behold, the 


bridegroom cometh 


* > * * * * 
s somethi ke the doom of Nemesis that Disraeli, who 
y be id to have made a feature of introducing real persons 
er thin d ses into h fictions, should in his turn be 
yported without any disguise at all into the pages of a modern 
nove In fact, the spirit of Disraeli seems to hover about 
hn Oliver Hlobbes’ new book, * The School for Saints’ (Fisher 
nw The story is Vivian Grey—with a difference. If 
y memory serves me, that engaging coxcomb Vivian Grey 
htheartedly threw scruple and conscience to the winds in 
the effort to establish his political career. Robert Orange, the 
cro of t book, cast in quite another mould. He is a 
dour. , gifted person, dominated at every step by a 


miet-like introspection and ecstatic devotion to the 
he story of his loves, his writings, his 


political progress, his religious evolution is unfolded with 
amazing cleverness, and a knowledge of political life that 
well-nigh astounding. One might easily suppose that the 
Disraelian method was the whole inspiration, and that th 
story is a transcript of individual experience. Extracts from 
diaries and letters, editorial footnotes with dates and details. 
etc., appear to give more than an illusion of historical truth 
to the narrative. Disraeli himself is introduced as a sort of 
dark, mysterious deus ex machina, a master of paradox, 
epigram, and every other rhetorical device, a diviner of human 
motive, a visionary, a philosopher, a leader of men. Her 
is a scrap of Disraelian conversation, according to Mrs 
Craigie, 


‘ Let us go first,’ said Disraeli, ‘ to the left and quieter ban 
of the Seine. The ancient hotel of Cardinal Mazarin is, 
perhaps, too noisy at this hour in spite of its thick walls. My 
delight, after all, is in the air and the sunshine. I liket 
river. Have you ever thought of the colours of rivers? Ther 
is the verdant Loire, the yellow Tiber, the silvery Thames, | 
ruddy Hudson, the purple Rhine, the blue Danube, but t! 
Seine—how should one describe the Seine ?’ 

‘It seems to me dusty,’ said Robert, with his us 
bluntness. 

‘Ah! the dusty Seine! I see you are alive rather to th 
paradox than the beauty in things. Your book led me t 
expect another order of perception. It shows the influence 
Plato. There is a heartlessness, however, in the writings 
Plato, which makes his mysticism forbidding to my mind. But 
the mysticism in your hero was religious—like Newman’s. It 
was not coldly philosophical. At your age I was myself 
dreamer of dreams. I soon learnt that I was too imaginatiy 
to be useful anywhere except in a life of action.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Robert, ‘ that, too, is a paradox.’ 

‘Possibly. But the greatest leaders have been men of t! 
highest imagination. Shakespeare and Milton expressed wl 
Elizabeth and Cromwell imagined. I have been an idealist 
always. Yet, while I am infinitely yours in respect of your 
beliefs, my experience keeps me separate from your impatient 
hopefulness. Hope is the heroic form of despair. Such mus 
have been the feeling of the great Lawgiver, who, if y 
remember, sang as he started for the Promised Land, and 
in silence when it was at last shown to him,’ 


+ . * . * 
There is an extraordinary range of intimate knowledge ant 
acute observation in the book. We are in the atmosphere ol 
statecraft and intrigue from first to last, from the ho 
when the dreamy lad looks out with a poet’s eyes on the 
waves that roll over the fabled castle of Miraflores to tl 
moment when he holds in his arms the desire of his hear! 
The story breathes the inner life of courts, secret embassies, 
English politics, Carlist conspiracies, plot and counter-piot! 
unending, and all of it sways about the figures of Orange a! 
rigit, the unavowed daughter of the Archduke of Alberia 
he men are drawn vigorously, vividly, and the women a! 
done as only a woman could do them. Brigit is perhaps t° 
faultily faultless, perhaps too ravishingly beautiful perhaps 
too overloaded with sorrows for even the schooling of é 
saint. Nevertheless, she is an exquisite creatio! rhe frau, 
tender, womanly Lady Fitz-Reeves, her foil and ontrast 
strikes one as the most human person in a {mirable 


vallery of portraits. As one might expect from U' Light 
the book abounds with cynical reflections, startlin elations 
of the ‘ back-stairs element’ in human nature, s er pene 
trations into motive and character. Here, for tance, 4 
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HAPS for TRACING & COLOURING. 


by W. SCHOFIELD, F.R.G.S 
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InE HERBARTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
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By JOHN ADAMS, M.A, Sc., 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 





(ilasgow an, —'‘ This is as breezy a rightly written, and withal 
ook on education it has been our duty to umine 
rtainly H vart’s psychology s never to our knowledge been so 
itly and racily expounded in Hritain in relation to « ition 


leache f 1 grace sill be the better of re 


Ir. Adams ‘s very enjoyable 


Aberdeen Free Press.— A number of plans—actually drawn by boy 
Robinson Crusve’s Island, and the discussion of them, make tl 
pter perhaps more engrossing than any. other . What 
kes one most forcibly in reading Mr. Adams’s book i it 

xem lifies the power of attracting aitention—how he interest 
ntertains the reader.’ 

Education al News. fn! is, in fact, vakening book—informing, 
il, profound, and yet interesting. Along the a le line of thought 
arkles with fresh wit and glows with m isterly intelligence 

lilasgow Citizen ‘Perhaps the most suggestive chapters are those o 

lucation ar n the meaning of observation, but all of them 
© perused with pe fit by anybody intereste in the 


cation. Mr. Adams has a keen sen 
Journal. — Seldom have psychological subjects been so attrac 


ps 
treated as in this little | y the popular Rector of the Free 
rch ‘Training College in Aberdeen a We have derive 
yunt of pleasure and instruction from Mr. Adams’s book It 
f sound common sense on many educ stional questions, and 
ghly recommend it to teacl 
2 tion of the young.’ 
he Practical Teacher. 
thor, but which is none the less a sara a in philosophi 
, Mr. Adams sets al t poy “~~ and apply z psye 
i 


f humour.’ 
Aberdeen 


ition . ° an man ich k led "I r our 


ne sitting, be it remarked f Mr. 1 teenie A series 


ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., 


S and 4 


TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ers and all who are interested in the 


With a raciness that one would expect from 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | \ \ 
It yt fit : t ) 

t t t t 

I 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. l'y \.5.\\ 
M.A l 


y rster It 


t! 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Int ie Not ( \ l By A. W. \ vy. M.A.,. m 
t . {| ( 
Mr. \ ty t t 
r , Ir t t f th 
l t” that ‘ " 
fy ¢ I t t tion of ; 
) | t t veloy 
The Tempest. 1s. 6 A Midsummer Night's 
Julius Caesar. ls. 6 Dream. ls. ( : 
Twelfth Night. 1s. 6d King Lear. 1s. ( 
Merchant of Venice y ready 
: 
PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
N ( t t f | § 
yur j 
BACON'S ESSAYS. Pilited th Int ti Not \ Wi ' 
MELA l ty ¢ 
I t t t nal edi 
t ! now t t l \ It not | 
t \ itt \ t 1 | Dean e 
( \l mor ul 
t t l W t far t 
t t t : 
EARLE.— Microcosmography. \\ N ‘ t y the ' 
biclt 
MACAULAY. Two Essays on William Pitt, Earl of i 
Chatham, budit vith t t ’ Not AK . M.A.,, 
‘ j ‘ O)at 2 | 
GRIMM. Twenty Stories from. fii Ww. 1 M.A : 
Gonvill 1 Cai Ik Prof f the ¢ man bat 1 Liters | 
t (, ( It ( | | 
i Ka r Ther ( ding 
} Grimn Mir | tor t carefully 
( nt 
PERRAULT. 7 che wig —— ll Master Perrault, = bidited, 
vith Not n R M.A ls. € 
DUMAS. La Fortune ad’ Ar tagnan. bait \. R. Rores, M.A., , 
late Fe w of Kin ( c 2 ; 
New Edition, with Hlustration titable for | 4 
CESAR.--De Bello Gallico. link I, hy { Edited, with i 
Notes and V y, by E.S.Su 4, M.A,, hate I v of Emmanuel ' 
College, Cambri ls. 6d 4 
{ 
CORNELIUS NEPOS.- Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, j 
Thrasy bulus, Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, and Chabrias i ' 
Edited, with Not \ lary, by B.S. Sut kon, M.A, Is. 6d y 
tator.— The Note 1 Vocabulary hat bed . Wecan | 
end t t vol Cor Ne] I ( a, fi 
Pitt l hudit t vat int f Jun ! 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS... New Volume. 


— her omy OF EZRA AND eee ang, Kualited by the Rev 


Ryie, D.D., Ps ent of © mibr 1s. 


2S RS eR Re ane 


Full Lists on application, 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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399 
some of the maxims of prudence lived up to by the formalist it is nevertheless true that we do not wear the heart of 
le B patriotism so prominently on our sleeves as we might. Per 
‘“l vine is bad ‘* To desert a woman enlists unpopu- haps, as there cannot be a victory without a defeat, we are a 
ome woman, and you will gain credit little too anxious not to wound foreign susceptibilities. Per 


Count de Brie 


larity ‘* Be true to . , 
from all men.” ** To cheat at cards is the last possible mistake.”” haps some of us are afraid of glorifying war. But war is not 

Lion tamers, snake charmers, and royal favourites, all come all brutal, and patriotism is the life blood of a nation. Certair 
to sudden disaster,’’ was another of his axioms.’ it is that such stories of Nelson, Wolfe, Hawke, Wellington, 


The air of historical faithfulness. on which I have already 4 the other national heroes as are so eloquently set forth in 
emarked ntensified by Mrs. Craigie’s method of standing ‘this book, will unerringly impress the youthful imagination 
alent from ther characte end permitt ng them to describe With the absolutely necessary qualities of heroic fortitude 
one another, as is the way of the world. Thus, for instance, /valty, and dread of dishonour. It is an ideal book for boy 
* sie paint Disraeli then sieak ain the Leadon. or man. It will nourish patriotism, and rouse the glow 

sits ‘ = noble emulation. ‘The fine literary flavour of the book con 


does Lord " } 
hip of his party ; “ally , 
, ; : mands respect ; its intention is admirable. 

‘What | 1 brilliant adventurer—a Jewish upstart—yet 
he wants to lead the aristocratic party in England.’ The idea * * * * - 
tickle is sense of humour : 

‘You mistake him wholly,’ Orange answers. ‘His pride of Messrs. Jarrold have sent ‘The Blues and the Brigands,’a 
is enormous. If he is trying to lead the aristocratic party, new historical novel by Miss M. M. Blake, the author of 
it is be e he is himself an aristocrat, and has the right to ‘The Siege of Norwich Castle.’ It is a capital story, set ir 
é 1) , suckle when his men muster round him? the blood-red time of the French Revolution. The bool 
No -he : pts allegiance as his duc It is so with Disraeli. abounds in thrills, and the historical incidents in which tl 
Your real imposter a mes to grief, because he is hero figures are set forth with a vividness and fidelity tha 


way a 
essentially servile. When Disraeli stands amongst his peers, are worthy of all praise. The illustrations by Mr. | 


ohne ssamationss Premier at a glance, He won't aad many ‘Thackeray Bedingfield are, after their kind, excellent. Still 
. 9 nf : res =o om aps. a abe on “Hed paso- waiting the paper-knife is E. K. Sander’s ‘ For Prince ai 
 o + ey: -cagheomne eo eat meqsescaenicty aang — People’ (Macmillan), a tale of feud and love in old Geno 
on no man either for sympathy or courage. > ae : 
- lhe book has a real southern air, and though the story drag: 
Or again, this is how Disraeli, in his turn, when looking 4 little in mid career, there is a sufficiency of exciting interest 
out for a secretaryship for his protégé, pictures the likely to carry the reader to the conclusion. 
man 
* There 1 man who would do.—A Peer: stupid; a - . ° - ° - 
thorough gent n; certainly courageous ; comes rarely to 
the House of Lord is partial to Mary of Scots ; loves water- NEW NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
colour drawing, and refuses to take modern politics seriously. 
Nevertheless, he is on the other side. You might win him Tue Suipper’s Woornc. W. More TRAmps ABROAD. Mark 
over to us Ilis interest in Mary looks a promising sign. W. Jacobs. Twain. 
l.ead him ‘* by easy paths to Leicester.’”” Speak of Zucchero MANY CARGOES, W. W. MARIETTA’s MARRIAGE, W 
nd mean lee If you think it worth trying, I can promise Jacobs. k. Norris. 
y the rt \ lady controls it. She is omnipotent ; ha THE CHRISTIAN. Hall Caine. A PRINCE OF MISCHAN 
the Stuart complexion, and you interest her.’ THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Ton Gallon. 
Barr. Tuts LirrLe Worvp. Da 
. . : ; 7 fue CHEVALIER T’AURIAC. Christie Murray. 
Work of ! the book undoubtedly is, it would be idle S. Levett Yeats. ‘ IN —— PERMANENT wa 
to pretend that it e attractive to all classes of reader THE Tyre - WRITER GIRL, _ Flora A. Steel. 
’ } : Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. UNKIST, UNKIND. Vi 
The progre of the story 1s so cloyged by constant and “¢ c 
: . 4 Tue MArriAN. George Du Hunt. 
elaborat ; t, like the farmer with the claret, we Mauston . ANOTHER’S BURDEN. Jan 
get “no forrade (range, for instance, cannot tell his friend Tu! PARADISH Coat Boat, Payn. 
of h pending rriage with Brigit, without descanting Culclitte Hyne. WHoso FINDETH A WIFI 
over two pages on the ‘ philosophy of self-mortification, the Tur InvisivLe MAN. H. G. Le (ueux. 
‘ma ficent certitude’ of salvation, and so forth. The book Wells. BLADYS OF THE STEWPONE 
is marred too by 1 obstrusive and never-ending propa- THE QUEEN AND THE JEs- S. B. Gould. 
gand \irs. Craigie gives us what might well be a volume rERS. Max Pemberton. Pr RPETUA, S. B. Gould 
of the Catholic Truth Society, bound up with her fiction, and THe Fas INATION OF THI THE an 
the two do not mix. Of course, to some, this fervent special KING. _ Gay Boothby. ; ‘BROAD ARROW = 
pleading may not be Oo irritatin is it is to the reviewer. Fort NE’s FooTratis. J. B. 5 re a ee 
Phere afte 514 pages of the book, much of it small print, but Pn ol ro Bayne, M.P. : ranting 5 ie ex 
we have nat yet done with Orange. More remains behind. W. Pett Ridge Sr. Ives. R. L. Stevenson. 
rhe story of his married life, his literary and political doings Swans ; a. oe AND FRIENDS. Banoo JABBERGEE, B.A. 
in | » So, his friendship with Disraeli, and his career in the Sonal Gray. Anstey. 
church, yet remain to be told, and an appended note informs Tur Buitpers. J. S. Flet- THE GADFLY. E. L. Voynic 
us that Mrs. Craiie will continue the narrative in a subsequent cher. , LOCHINVAR. S. R. Crockett. 
volume We may, perhaps, be allowed to hope for more 


story and less moralising—admirable in its way as the latter 


undoubted], 


* * * > . 

tn | a i Tad 1 (Seniet At the moment of going to press, we hav 
n his pretace ye eds na on 1¢€ mpire omith, ' e nt 
l-lder), A Rev. W. H. Fitchett complains ao ‘the State received from the Education Departmen 
makes primary education its anxious care, yet it does not copies of Circulars just issued to H.M. 
make its own history a vital part of that education.’ He — 1 d Pupil 
thinks that ‘there is real danger that for the average youth Inspectors, Training Colleges, an , 
the great names of British story may become meaningless Teacher Centres, on the ‘Teaching © 

sounds, that his imagination will take no colour from the rich ~ 

Reading. 


and deep tints of history. ‘And,’ he observes, ‘what a 
pallid, cold-blooded citizenship this must produce.’ We may 
Mr. Fitchett that there is little chance of the children 


WS An important Contribution, special) 


infor! 


in elementary schools being ignorant of the deeds of the men dealing with this subject will appear in 
who made the Empire, while a history book is ordained by ? 
the Code to be read yearly in all the higher standards. But 
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EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD BOOKS. 


For School Prizes or for General Reading. 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS 


\ Romance of Osgoldcross, 1632-1649. By J. 5. 
Foatcee. New Illustrated Edition Iwelve Full-page 
Pen and Ink Drawings by R. H. MATHER. Crown Svo., cloth 


3s. 6d. 


{ FACT.—A better story for Boy, Girl Ad 1 ) t 

Spectator.—* It is quit worthy fa place beside the t n Wa 
Dorothy Foster, vl ¢ un DD * Micah Cla 

Daily 1 mate —‘ The popular edition of this charming historical n 1 will 
ly prove of th e principal | h {the season. . . . Thi rk ha 
lly ae ie writer to st rank amor t the Engl 1 th 
- We cordially recommend it as a most appropriate a f 

t young, or middle ame 

Leeds Mercury.— As an historical romance, we have had nothing more wor 
ent years in fiction so treate not even fi 1 Mr. Bla sore, or Mr. 


Mr. Stevenson himself.’ 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
ON. By Harry Prarr Jupson, LL.D. Crown 

— a 359, with 71 Illustrations ind 20 Maps, cloth, 6s 

rt e cheapest and most compact history of the United Stat 
*,* Here you have both sides of the American Civil War 
vividly placed before you by the most capable man in America. 


os BIRD’ S EYE VIEW OF OUR CIVIL 


By THEODORE AYRAULT Dopce, I.dition, 
wn Svo., Illustrated, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE PROGRESS OF ART IN ENG- 
LISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. byt. s 


ROBERTSON, Crown 8vo, 23 Plates and 39 Text Illustrations, 
rinted by Constable on super-calendered paper, and tastefully 


! d, price 5s. 


rk is intended to be a help to the large and ra , 
t who desire to rf lize th eal I wily 4S it 18 € n 
strated by sketches from Churc! f all the per s lis! 
| whicl eginning at the Norman ¢ t, end i he t ) 
Vill. °° itheceren | Prospectu Lapy ition 


London: GAY & BIRD, Publisher 


THE DAYS OF JEANNE D'ARC. by 


MARY MART WELL CATES! WooDb 8 , trontispic 
cloth gilt, 6s. 
Written specially for girls, with whom it will sure to become 


a favourite, 


THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. By Hexny M. Firnp. Crown S8vo., 


portrait and woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d 


Times.—‘‘* ‘The Story of the Ad l H Mf at 
> the record of on {the greatest of m rn international eaterpt ut 
associated tography f the man wl > nam t mn t 
Mr. Bright tinely called ¢ Field, the ¢ 1 ur tim , 
m 4 vag ro th Atlant t 
th by his Cable m the New World el 
epee | Pest. Mr. Cyrus I has } might tha 
. | p rt \ { t 
? 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. aan 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH s ‘ith 


9 Full-page and 56 Text II lustration be \. B. Fro Crowr 
Svo., tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 6 
Che American ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and the 
most popular boy’s book in the United Stat 
Saturday Review. This ne tion | 

h d rejoi the hearts of t i I ’ 1 1 Me i 

most le and sym ret llustrateor \ t t k at 

t 1K t Mir. | I l Alc 


deli heh I bo yy 


THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. By 


Hloucnu rown Svo Illustrated by W. LL. WELLS and 
C. M. Russe, cloth, price 6s 


Extract from Preface.—' |! I t ’ y of 
dustrial results, but a livi picture of a type oft het ial \ ! ted witl 
| ual int ul ith 1 t t veep and 
n 1 } tm p 
| er t d that i i 1 vctua 
I it eof Mr. | ! t | 


s, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





Standard Musical Text Books. 


MANUAL OF MUSIC. By R. DuNsTAN, Mus.Doc. This popu 
vork is now published by |. Curwen & Sons. 15th Edition, 
appen lix of latest examination papers for Pupil ‘Teacher 


Students in training colleges. eth notations, 2s. 6d, 
CODE SINGING TESTS (0. N. or Sol-fa), for the Teacher to 
orally or copy on the blackboard. Not for a class-book. 
edition contains Combined Time and Tune Tests by 
L. COWLES Revised editions. Sol-fa in Parts I. and II. 
| jd. each, postage 4d, 


SPECIMEN LESSONS ON THE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD. 
ted by JoHN S. CURWEN. New and Enlarged Edition 
Clo limp, 1s. 6d., postage 1d. Contains specimen first 
s on ‘Time, Tune, Transition, Staff Notation, Ilarmony, 
Proudman, W. G. McNaught, L. C. Venables, S. Hard 
, the Editor, and Geo. Oakey, Mus. B. 
HOW TO ANSWER THE GOVERNMENT MUSIC QUESTIONS. 
y A. Watson. For the certificate examination. Over 100 
tions fully answered. o// notations, Is. 
COMPANION FOR TEACHERS. By J. S. CURWEN. Eleventh 
I ion Price Is., postage 14d. Gives the schdol teacher 
» is seeking to bring his or her school up to the singing 
nents of the New Code all necessary information on the 
Sol-fa system in a compact and well-arranged form. 


mes MUSIC TEACHER, THE. [By J. Evans and W. ¢ 


NAUGHT. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. Pric 
» postage 3d. A guide to teaching singing in schools, 
text-book for the School Teacher’s Music Certificat 

r Sol-fa College. 


TRAINING COLLEGE NOTATION EXERCISES. By Wittian 


{ Woops. oth notations, Notation soy thoroughly 
nok ke 


ling exercises, time-names, charts, and diagrams. | 
; Book IL, Tune. Price 9d. each. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 


TRAINING COLLEGE MUSIC COURSE. By. Mitts, Mus. B 
Fitth edition, Trice 3s., postage 24d tall Notation Course 
Vocal and Theoretical, on the Movable ystem, arranved 
so as to prepare directly for the Christmas Examination, the 

Second Year Examination by Hl.M. Ir pector, Pupil-teacher 

and Scholarship Papers, and Music in Schools under the Code, 


TIME TESTS AND SIGHT TESTS. ly \\ Woops, 


1 , weer 
notations, Is Used in various training colleges, also by Pupil 
Teachers. All the practical exercises in yreat variety, 


STAFF NOTATION THEORY, for Pupil Teachers. By W. R. 


Puitiivs. Price 6d, With Exercises 

PRACTICAL MUSIC, for Pupil Teachers. By AN INSPECTOR 
mW SCHOO Price, paper covers, od. ; limp cloth, od 
Tonic Sol-fa Exercises on all the topi asked for. 

STAFF NOTATION PRACTICE, for Pupil Teachers By W. 
DockseY. Price Is. lor the Practical Examinations. 
PUPIL TEACHER’S NOTES. For the Government Syllabus 
by W. HL STANTON Sol-fa, 4d., postage | Suits 1897 
Code. Used by Scholarship Candidates tirst on list for year 

past 


WATSON’S PUPIL TEACHER’S HANDY BOOK of Govern 


ment Music Questions ; w ith their Answers, 
6d., post rc d 


WHITEHALL MUSIC EXAMINATIONS. By Joun Davis 


A Guide to the Pupil Teacher, Scholarship, and Certiheate 
Music Examinations (Tonic Sol-fa) of the I:ducation Depart 
ment, with 600 Questior nd Ans > 


tations, 


Ltd., 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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a Ry FF Was i a AY Sr Yew 5 | ee 
@: x Goes Pix CG y| ») VMYlae / 
Hes) AS! RYO RAO ET 
‘ | COMPANY, NEW YORI I CURWEN AND SONS. 
Stories from the Arabian Nights. ected and edited by R. L. Stevenson's Songs for Children. Set to Music by! 
t ' F leclecti - Swe] one. We can commend the songs to the atte! I 
y | efully nd, ar teachers. Both words and music are excellent. The vocal porti 
Ww \ | tter } are kept within the easy range of children’s voices—a most i 1p 
t é ‘ i t youl tant re mmendation in composiuion f this kind—and the n 
> renerally is refined and graceful. The accompaniments are ur 
A Study of English Words. | essie Macmill Anderson usually good —often picturesque—without being beyond the capabi 
k « ves to make tics of the average player. 
mete ng thaelmecay: «te agg oe Words ISBISTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
; i si ; 6 : cil ad a hes \ little book entitled Fritz auf Ferien von Hans Arnold is « 
' ; ‘ Leite ull 4 Cate of Messrs. D. C. Heath’s (Boston, U.S.A.) Modern Languag 
erics, It is a pretty story, ind contains a good deal of coll ul 
i \ I 1 Rhythno e thor y educa ha i / . & i 
. : - . German. The notes are numerous and carefully edited. 
\nother volume from the same publishers, Le Premier Livre 
Ee BELI ND SONS. LONDON de Francais, is a good conversational introduction to Frencl 
‘ very young people, somewhat on the lines of the Gouin Method. | 
Songs of Happy Life Compl vy rah J. Eddy ‘I would be hare 1 to find anything more suitable for beginners, and it 
’ 1S intended to assist in the hands of a good teacher the lessons could be used to gre 
nity I love of nature generally vantage. 
fA 1 origin, it contains Many songs The Problem of Elementary Composition, by Elizabeth 
vn Many of the tune re ¢ lly well Spalding, is a litthke work of American origin, having been first } 
santy np hey s tol pared for delivery before the brooklyn Teachers’ Association. Th 
for perl ‘ reas ent author is a teacher of I:nglish at Brooklyn, and has treated her 
he tune of our nau subject with such sympathy and enthusiasm that one cannot fail 
II lection of extrac be convinced of the value of her suggestions, and many, it may 
“ in { human u », and a nun hoped, will be inspired to an earnest attempt to carry some \ 
’ r ne nected with Bands of them into practice. After the first chapter, ‘A Word to th 
M Reader,’ each succeeding one takes up some definite exercise as 
ANI) OATES. LIMITED, LONDON. mode of practice in simple composition, and concludes with a suu 
: mary of the kind of results such exercises should secure. Ve hearti 
Oxford Conferences. Le nt and Summer te 1897. by ymmend the volume to teachers of E nglish. 
\ urtes isco ce | 
' pte es: In J T. NELSON AND SONS. 
) ( not feel ed upon te The Royal Portfolio of Pictures and Diagrams: Plant 
et tate the views of his churc Life. Third Series. The latest issue of these valuablk Ips 
1 mx ef D object teaching consists of seven sheets representing respectively 
Carnivorous Plants, Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, Alga 
1) CIIAMIER LIMITED, LONDON Parasites. ‘The many examples on each sheet are beautifully an 
Chambers’ Alte rnative History Readers. Standards IY. faith a — _ ohersy —— and -% colour-printi 
and Y. 7? wo We m re ada ip ted for use in schools where Is ol a ig quality which can hardly be surpassed, 
, ‘ ihject in the upper standar Object Lesson Handbook to company the above, 
: : te M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. This booklet supplies the explan: 
! ’ ories and biographies illus ive of our ; ba ° eh TR PEA ho mit 
: . history . rliest to the most recent time the ory information respecting each of the plants figured on the piat 
" the two books being the year 1603. ay ets thus enable the teacher to make effective use of t 
‘ } OTLIOIIO. 
eee en cee ee eee Seen ee Deer RELFE BROTHERS, LONDON. 
un Ve carnestly « mend them to 
ti teacher : Pictorial Instruction—Object Lessons. By G. Colomb, D.> 
Chambers’ Fluent Readers. ‘his is a pleasant little reading Adapted into English by Seymour J. Gubb, B.A. ‘The chi 
i _ int ed t used introductory to Standard I. As is, so to speak, all eyes. What hesees impresses him 
( , many pages are filled with arranged serie than what he hears.” Thus does the author express the ide 
of rhyao wor Well-drawn i rations, printed in colour and which has guided him in preparing this little book, which contains 
white re very numerous in brief space a course of lessons illustrated by no fewer t 
650 engravings. The cuts, indeed, are small, but they are sul 
CHAPMAN AND HALL. LIMITED, LONDON. ficiently clear to be really serviceable for their purpose. Phe fact 
they illustrate are concisely stated under the pictures, and su! 
Harbutt’s Plastic Method By Wi liam = Harbutt In this maries are added at the close of the various sections. The heading 
Wore ue odentr ubstance led Plasti Ine, the use Of under which the matter is arranged are : Rocks, Metals, Water a 
whi the anc} tional work it 1s int nded t describe, Air, Food-stuffs, Lighting and Heating, Clothes, Plants, © 
Mi ‘ hers are rendering, we belic ve, © valu- Friends and Enemies, Common Objects, and Man. The book & 
ahr hg teseonsgee a Plasticine is a sub- French origin, and has been carefully edited for use in Eng 
™ a See , — ro tile without rv See > schools. It deserves warm commendation. 
eat re to soft t is free also fre rreasiness and fro 
nyt asant sme 1" a int vedere he ae As it is m2 the *REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ OFFICE. 
e very ! rate in price, it may well supersede clay as a To his series of Books for the Bairns, Mr. Stead has recent!) 
teri r practice in modelling. Mr. Harbutt in his book advo- added an abridgment of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Second 
cates it also for instruction in writing and drawing, shows Part, and The Christmas Tree and other Fairy Stories by Hans 
how ted for this purpose The volume is admirably illus- Anderson. Each of them has a large number of new pictures, 4! 
by f x reproductions from photographs showing the forms a remarkable pennyworth. 
in wo! e by aid of Plasticine, and the methods of pro- lo the Penny Poets is just added a further selection of cede 
ducing then It is possible we may have something more to say from Shakespeare for the school-room and the scholar, selected 
on e practical application of this useful invention, which mean- Robert S. Wood. The scenes are taken from ‘ The Winter's Tale 
” “ ommend to our readers, especially those engaged in ‘King Lear,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘Julius © 
n rten classes and in ot‘ier classes for hand and eye training. Like previous numbers, it well deserves the attention of teachers 
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TEKH 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 

Testimonisz als, 
a 4 and ANY 

= Maker’s List 

and designs, 


apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43, 
Estate 
A heacann ys, _ Buildings, 


NK SARS Huddersfield 


gi, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH; or at 20, HIGHBURY 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 
This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
y any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month’s free 
trial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. lron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 
from 14 Guineas Cash, 
N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone,and effectually preserves the Instruments cu practice. 
Mr. W. Ness, Clerk to the Wemyss School bey ard, writes :—‘I am directed to 
1 that the School Board have agreed to accept yo var of (competitive 





to supply five Pianos same as sample sent.’ 

Mr. J. H. Yoxatr, M.P., writes —‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- 
tage of your experience and large connection.’ 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will fin 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY: POUNDS. 


Kindly mention this Paper. 


THE GOUIN SERIES METHOD. 


Course for Teachers on the Series Method 
held during the Christmas Holidays at the School 
n Languages, 


10, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
Fee £3 3 O. For particulars write to Mdle. H. E. DuRIAUX. 


WHY PUPIL TEACHERS FAIL 


in deductions: 
of a good progressive course that teaches principles. 
WEEKS'S EUCLID EXERCISES are everywhere pronounced 
admirable. (Macmillan, 3s.; or in Two Courses, 1s. 9d. each.) 


l W. W. Howarp, M.A. (Ex-Chief Inspector’, say ‘The best 


BORD'S Pranos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


RCHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row. Holborn, London, W.C. 
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SELECTION FROM 


JARROLDS' 
. NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 











PORFOLIOS 


Por hiolding 12 Monthly Numbers of ‘The Practical Teacher,’ 


Cloth, specially fitted with strong Elastic Bands, price 


2/- post free. 
NDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF THE ‘PT. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on 
application. 


THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN ; , A Swallow's 


Wing L f *< Chin Wa,’ & 


Wit! l Basen igs 
6 = ‘] rem thin t l Captiv f i is its per 


UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN ; or, For 
5/- en ; I mpc. _ \ 5 + re \ . r of M cece 


With I ration “sak 


THE VOYAGE of the AVENGER: wr, In the 
5/- Days of Dashing Drake. By Henry S f* A Middy 


{ Ne y Day Ke With Iilusiration J P ii 


THE BLUES and the BRIGANDS. A Story 


5 rench R hy M. M. J x, A f ‘The 
os : 
+ e of N \ ( tle When the Cento vas Your & 


Hiustrat k. ‘I y Bi 


AGNES GIBERNE’S NEW FAIRY BOOK 


5/- A MODERN PUCK. By Acnes GIBERNE, 
: Sun, M ! ‘ Wit pwatr f hu 
trations by Miss Fy ' Me 


THE EVERYDAY BOOK of NATURAL 


5/ eee RY By J. ( D dl Largely 
k= Re his w t rt te iy bow 
5 \utl f W yside and W md is,’ &e. Wil 
upwat f 64 Illustrations by w known Art 


ON the OTHER TACK. A Story of the Sea. 


3 6 y W.C. Mi ' f Roy Skippe Nailing the 


Colours’, X&c. Hl amaad ty 8. H. Vi 


THROUGH ROSAMUND’S EYES. By Jessi 


/ 
/ ’ onga f ‘Kitty Landon Lost, Stolen, 


Straye é trat y i Wi 


Illustrated by I 


3/6 THE BABY PHILOSOPHER. By Rurn Ber 


3/6 THE ADVENTURES of a SIBERIAN CUB. 


from the R ian by La With 24 
emtieh teenie el rR \ ' 


THE STORY of EDISON, and the Wonders 


2/- ty. By I ; thor of ‘Stories of 


rite Bees Stories of the Fire Brigade,’ ¢ Illustrates 


o1.. GEORDIE THE BLACK PRINCE Py Rev. 


}. M. R Author of ‘The Flower S \ leigh Court 
é Ilustrated by ¢ ink M 


|THE RECORD RECITER and READER. 


= By Rows r Over Contrinir Origin Recitation 
PI Musical Sketche songs, Mon ue 
* An admirable bool : table for the platform, « $ room, 
I | Camé j vedly 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue post free lo any address 
on application to the Publi rs, 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


And of all Booksellers. 
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Qj THE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES. 


LACKIE & SONS, LIMITED, LONDON 


The Golden Galleon. Vy Robert Leighton ‘ The species 
OF a : bg 


bhi in ra room tor 1 emingly endl 
pleasure pe 





vil ron he ntly we had the 


ightf tory of * Master Skylark In the story of 
» I ‘ have another caput pecimen of its 
le wor tm ¢ ‘ rrative of the adventures of Master 
1 of v, in the r 1691, he fought under 
hard (;renville in the great sea-fight off Flores, on 
9 | V hi j he narrative includes 
y of stirring incident extremely well told, and ranging 
nah \ imi hights in the woods to 
r i nd jo foolhardiness, the 
m t fight f It is nicely t up with 
ever rood trations by Will Rainey, R.L., 
I ure to favourite with boy 


With Crockett and Bowie. liy Kirk Munroe Phis spirited 


sle i ed on the history of Texas, and shows how that territory 
i he t itrary rule of tl Mexicans and 
n mm mys IS3 It might be led a tale of a 
»f Tawny, asplendid y r stallion—king of the 
rairi ust share the honours of the hero, Rex Harden, a brave 
a, W tt commencement ot the story has just succeeded in con- 
juerit nd winning his trustful submission. The part which 
hese tw y in ‘fighting for the Lone Star Fla > and |e ading the 
way throuvh of treachery, cruelty, and slaughter to final 
vi escribed in a way which will hold the eager attention of 
boy re | . mit ion them some of the leading charac- 
teristi nd historic incidents connected with the largest of the 
United Stat Che volume is attractive in appearance, and contains 
mt of ettective full-paye illustrations 


I 


CASSEL I COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, 


In the Days of the Pioneers, by Edward S. Ellis ; Pontiac, 
Chief of the Ottawas, by Edward S. Ellis. —We have here two 
cay f the adventures which seem to have formed an 
ltr ive f ure in the lile of the ttlers who displaced the Red 
M i h Ameri ‘Inthe Days of the Pioneer is a sequel, 
| \ m rivets the attention of the reader, 

n extraordinary eries of marvellous 
escape ‘ t The time of the story is about 1775, when 
imon Kenton were out the most famous 

of venturot kw ismen ip Ohio and Kentucky 

Dh nd tale 4 oncerned witl the sieve of Detroit by 
Pontiac a e Indian tribes It is told in a remarkably convine- 
ing’ man Che wonderful daring and the wily watchfulness that 

rised both the Kedskins and the Valefaces are presented 

t m captures the reader’s attention and enchains 

itot | The two | ks are well illustrated and attractively 
boun 


Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat. By 


Mayyie Brown In this story we are told ot the mischief done by 
Puss-in-Boots, who is known as Lord Pussee Cattums, and is the 
mea ( in rebellion in Fairyland, The adventures of the two 
loolish faines, Tuppy and Tue, are truly surprising, and make a 
delight! fantastic story with a pleasant moral running through 
it, and |e rup tothe return of the fairies, and the re-establish- 
ment of the Fairy Realm amid general rejoicing. The continual 
reference t ld fairy stories are introduced with much ingenuity. 
Phe book is charmingly illustrated with original coloured and other 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham 


The Christmas Number of Cassell’s Magazine is a wonderful 
sixpennywort! It has for frontispiece a most artistic reproduction 
of Mr. Ernest Croft’s Academy picture of the * Attack on the Gate- 


house of the Chateau of Ilongoumont at Waterloo.’ Its contents 
include stories by Max Pemberton and Barry Pain, the first instal- 
ment of a new Serial Romance by Hleadon Hill, and a large variety 


of interesting articles with numerous illustrations. 


Micky Magee’s Menagerie. ly S. H. Hamer, illustrated by 
book 100 pages of un 


Harry Neilson Children will find in this 


adulterated fun The whimsical ideas of the author are aptly 
illustrations of the artist, and forma compound 
at and read when the little ones are 
t lookis ome of the jingle verses are nearly as bad as Mark 
Horror,’ in the persistence with which they 
Every child should possess this 


expre by the 


which ev parents will laus 





wai *Tlauntin 
continually recur to the mind. 


I rhe cight full-page coloured pictures are particularly good, 


Little Folks. The Annual Volume of Little Folks is as usual 


ft esting matter, and clever illustration many of them 


PRACTIC. 


AL TEACHER. 


The child with whom Santa Claus leaves this book will 
have plenty of reading in the New Year both to interest and amuse, 

Bo Peep. Another Annual which is always deservedly popular 
and is, as its second title calls it, a veritable ‘ Treasury for the Little 
Ones The large type, simple language, wealth of illustration 
(many in colours), variety of print, and general get up, are deserving 
of the highest praise and are in keeping with the repute of the firm 
which issues it. Many an hour in the nursery may be passed away 
in the perusal of this book, which may safely be recommended to all 
teachers and parents. 


coloured 
} 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 


Four Hundred Animal Stories. Selected and edited hy 
Kk. Cochrane. Mr. Cochrane’s Book of Animal Stories will be a 
fitting gift to older boys and girls, and will also be read with 
interest and advantage by the ‘ grown-ups.’ The preface is unusually 
long, and although it will often be passed ‘as read’ by many 
readers, contains sound and judicious advice on encouraging the lov 
of Natural History. It is a splendid collection, and should be found 
in every school library ; in fact ’twill prove an acquisition to any 
library. Of course many of the stories are very humorous, and 
trench largely on the imaginative faculty. Still one cannot read 
them without feeling how wonderful is animal instinct, and without 
having one’s interest, aye, and love aroused for the brute creation 
Mr. Cochrane's language is somewhat difficult for young pupils, but 
his writing is concise, and occasionally vivid. ne can easily form 
a mental picture, for instance, of that amusingly pathetic scene of 
the Middies whistling the ‘ Dead March’ over the grave of the 
Cassowary. The description, too, of the death of the faithful horse 

I'wo Bits is very good. The book is fully illustrated, and is splendid 
value at the price of half-a-crown. 

William Shakespeare: The Story of his Life and Times. 
By Evan Cuthbertson. Of the persons to whom the names of 
Shakespeare and his characters are familar in their mouths as 
household words, there are many who have but little knowledge of 
the man himself, partly because of the few remarks made by con- 
temporaries about him and partly because of the poet’s self-efface- 
ment in his work. It is only by long and careful research in con- 
temporary literature, in the archives of his native town, or in 
registers of neighbouring villages that anything approaching a 
connected story ol his life can be obtained. Mr. Cuthbertson has 
produced an interesting and useful addition to the publishers’ Series 
of Popular Biographies, and has given us practically everything that 
is known of the world’s greatest dramatist in a straightforward and 

lucid manner, which should add to the success the book deserves. 


CHAPMAN AND IIALL, LIMITi 


Four Poets; Poems from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley 
and Keats. Selected by (Oswald Crawfurd. Does any reader 
desire to present a dainty gift to a friend of a literary turn of mind? 
He may with al! confidence make choice of this charming volume. 
Its exterior may be likened to a casket, designed in exquisite taste, 
and its contents to a fof-fourri, forming a store of sweet and lasiing 
fragrance. The selection appears to have been made with admir- 
able judgment, for the poems given form the very flower of the 
poesy of the early decades of this « century. Individual readers may 
of course miss some favourite poem, and some may not be satished 
with the reasons Mr. Crawfurd gives in a brief introduction for not 
adding a selection from Byron. For our own part we think the 
passionate outpourings and the pessimistic plannings of the latter 
poet would not pertectly harmonise with the simpler and nobler 
work of his four famous contemporaries. When the editor has 
given us so much that is precious from his chosen writers, it would 
be captious to complain that he did not choose a fifth. 

GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, AND CO. 

The White Witch of the Matabele. By Fred. Whishaw 
The ‘White Witch’ is a very interesting book, and deals with the 
nae a ge of the Matabele people. It relates how a little boy 
lost by his parents is found by the Matabele, reared by them, and 
afterwards known as the White Witch. While out hunting, the 
White Witch follows a white man and saves his life. This man 
writes an account of his travels, and relates how he met the White 
Witch in the Matabele country. 
White Witch and resolves to go to Africa‘in quest of his lost son. 
The Matabele decide to murder ald the white people in their country, 
and the White Witch defends an English family against their attack 
He goes in search of assistance, and meanwhile a troop of the 
Chartered Company’s horse overtakes the party. They alterwé ards 
find the White Witch fighting by himself an impi of Matabele, and 
the latter retreat on the approach of the troops. ‘The tale = 
with the meeting of parents and son. 
bound, printed, and illustrated, and it will prove an excellent priz“ 
Boys will be delighted to receive it as a Christmas present. 


The boy’s father reads about the 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S LIST. 


QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


December 1898, 
Souvestre.—UN PHILOSOPHIE SOUS LES TOITS. With Notes and 
i ae be ee B.A. 2s. 6d. 

*,* Jhis Edition contains E+ sh Passages for re-transiation. 
Cicero.—CATILINA. Edited by Pred .A.S WILKIN s, Lirr.D. s. 6d 
Virgil. NEID. With N tes and Vocabulary. BOOK 1 By Rev 

A. S. WALro.E, M.A, 1s. 6d. BOOK IL. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. 
G. H. Nau, M.A. sts. 6d. 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1898. 








MICHAUD. LA PREMIERE GROISADE. 
Edited by V. HOUGHTON, Training College, Isleworth. 2s. 6d. | 
nal s. “Tt is extremely will suited for reac ling in an vdvanced class 
u pe nded to this edition are grammatic , historical, critic l, literary, | 
ey are nume us nd instructive as ail is explanatory 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF ARNOLD’ S WORDSWORTH. 
By RICHARD WILSON, B.A. (Lond.). Globe 8vo., sewed, is. net. 


ister * By all who are interested in the life and works of Wordsworth 
, Written with knowledge, appreciation, and sympathy, will be eagerly 


Globe 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. | 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), 





5 at ft Royal Colleg J Science, London 
‘As ful attempt to Continue the exposition given in its Author's 
\ wn ** Phys “on for Beginners.” It follows the same admirable plan 
rove as useful to advanced students as the former book has been to those 


i enmenies AND ART DEPARTMENT.’ 
PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc. Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
(hapters I.-1X Matter — Force, Motion, und Inertia The 


M ical Powers—Energy— Heat and Temperature— Radiation—Chemical Com- 
f Matter. (¢ — XX1.—Terrestrial Magnetism. 
t rf Times Mr Simm ns bg ——? written his book with ex 
Lary r and to read his « haptet * Ener * is to be convinced that he 
er of very exceptional ability.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


STANDARD 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


‘SECTION ONE’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. For Elementary Physiography, | 








tion Ll. By THom CARTWRIGHT, _— B.Sc. (Lond.), Headmaster 
Finchley Organized Science School. Pri 
Lhis work fully meets the seueanen of optional subject f 
vers of all year Every a i iS eXa vere 
periment and simple explanation. No other text-book ptly cover 
t for the simple and sufficient reason that Mr. Cartwright’ sb vk | ’ 
vritten to satisfy the requirements of this Syllabus. 
SLEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. A Description of the Laws 
nders of Nature With numerous Original Illustrations. By Ricuar 
\. GREGORY. Sixth I dition. With Appendix by ‘Thomas Cartrw HT, 
.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Crown 8vo., 463 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 
_ PHYSIOGRAPHY. By R. A. Gri . PRAZ.. 
C. Curistig, F.G.S. With numerous Original Hlustrations. Sixth 


Edition Price 4s. 
HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. By R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., 
1H. G. Wetrxs, B.Sc. (Lond. Cloth extra. Price ¢ 

vuYSIcAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. By R.A. | 
uithor of * Elementary Physiography.’ Spe cially designed for 
| ‘Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. With Orig ginal 

trations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra. Price 3s. 6d. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. A ‘Text-Book for Pupil Teachers, and 
holarship, Certificate, and Matriculation Candidates. By SAMUEL Brook, 
th Diagrams and Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 640 pages. Price 3s. 6d, 
DOME =STIC ECONOMY FOR TEACHERS. Specially designed for 
il ‘Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, Certificate Candidates, and 

mistresses. Sixth J dition. 512 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK. With numerous Illustra- 
1S, re ams, and Patterns. By Miss J. W. Warren. Cloth extra. 


VAR _— OCCUPATIONS FOR INFANTS. Including Straw Work 
. wisA WALKER. Also Simple Method of 
g P aper Flo wers. Dy K. F.S. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 

1. Price as. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ae LESSONS FOR INFANT 
SCHOOLS. By Mrs. E. Mortimer. With numerous Original Ilustra- 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. (¢ loth. Price 2s. 6d, 

PUPIL TEACHERS’ — SCHOLARSHIP SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT. By A. TI. Fiux. Eighth Edition, Revised. Price 1s. 6d. 
ME? ‘TAL ScrENcs AND LOGIC FOR TEACHERS. fy 
rwri \., B.Sc. (Lond.). Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Price ss. 6d 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


Parkside; Edinburgh; and New York. 





NELSON'S BOOKS 
FOR PRIZES. 


A CLERK OF OXFORD, AND HIS ADVENTURES IN 

is tHE BARONS’ WAR. By E. Evererr-Green, Author of ‘The 

7 Young Pioneers,’ * In ‘Taunton ‘Town,’ *‘ Shut in,’ &c., &c. Crown Svo., 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 


As & | * SISTER:* A Chronicle of Fair Haven. By E. Everett. 
. Green, Author of * Molly Melville,’ ‘ Olive Roscoe,’ &c., Xe. With 
hs Eight Illustrations by J}. Finnemore. Crown 8vo., bevelled b vards, 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. ; or plain edges, 4s 


AN EMPEROR'S DOOM; or, the Patriots of Mexico. 
By Herserr Havens, Author of ‘Clevely Sahib,’ * Under the Lone 
bs. Star,’ ¢ X Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 


With I igh t Illustrations by A. J]. B. Sa 


RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: a Book 
for the Young By M. C. Cooker, M.A., LL.D. (Unciun Matt 
hs Che Five Parts in One Volume. With ‘Ten Coloured Plates, illus 
' trating Forty-two Wild Flowers, and 296 Engravings. Post 8vo., 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 


THE BRITISH LEGION: a Tale of the Carlist War. 

3S 6d By Herxperr Havens, Author of *An Emperor’s Doom,’ &c., & 
, ‘ Crown 8vo., cl. extra. With Six Hlustrations by W. H. Marcrrson 
THE ISLAND OF GOLD: a Sailor’s Yarn. By GoRDON 

3s 6d Srapies, M.D., R.N., Author of ‘ Every Inch a Sailor,’ &e., &« 
‘ ; Crown 8vo., cloth extra. With Six IHlustrations by ALLAN STEWART 
TOM TUFTON’S TRAVELS. By EK. Evererr-GREEN, 

3s. 6d. Author of *‘ Dominique’s Vengeance,’ Xc., Xc. Crown Svo., cloth 


extra. With Six Illustrations by W. S. SrTacty. 


POPPY. By Mrs. Ista Srrwewt, Author of ‘The Golden 
3s 6d Woof,’ ‘In Far Japan,’ &e., &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. Hlustr ited 

THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. I[Arcourt BURRAGE, 
ds. 6d. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, With Six Illustrations. 


Full of interest and adventure.’ all Mall Ga 


95 6d PARTNERS: a School Story. By Hl. F. Gerurn. Post 
’ Svo., cloth extra, 
FOR THE QUEEN'S SAKE: or the Story of Little Sir 
9s. 6d. Caspar. By BE. Everertr-Green, Author of * Squib and his Friends, 
&e., &« Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
. — OF THE QUEEN; or, Jack Fenleigh’s Luck. 
2s. 6d. A St ff the Dash to Khartoum. By Harotp Avery, Author of 


‘“M ie i Man of Him,’ &c., &« Post 8v cloth extra. 


BRAVE MEN AND BRAVE DEEDS; or, I'amous Stories 


9s, from European History Ry M. B. Synce, Nash r of ‘A Helping 

Hand,’ &c., &c. With Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth extra 

VANDRAD THE VIKING; or, the Feud and the Spell 

9s, A tale of the Norsemen. By J. Srorer Crousron, With Six 
Illustrations by Huperr Patron. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 

BREAKING THE RECORD. The Story of Three Arctic 

9s, Expeditions. By M. Douctas, Author of * Across Greenland’s Ice 


fields.’ With Seventeen Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 


A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written for Young 
9s, People. By J. N. M‘Iuwrarrn, * Jean Forsyth.’ With numerous 
Ilustratior Post 8vo., cloth extra. 


= YOUNG EMIGRANTS: a Story for Boys. By 


1S. 6d. » Jounsrone, Author of * Winter and Summer Excursions in 
Srecus! &e. Post 8vo., cloth extra. ’ 
LITTLE TORA, THE SWEDISH SCHOOLMISTRESS ; 
ts. 6d. and other Stories. By Mrs. Woops Baker, Author of * The Swedish 
I'wins,”’ ‘ The Blind Girl,’ &c. Post 8vo., ck th extra. 
THE KINGSTON LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 
NEW ISSUE Each with Numerous Engravings and Coloured Frontispiece and 


Vignette by W. S. Stacey. In new uniform binding, cloth extra 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Twice Lost. My First Voyage to Southern 
In the Wilds of Florida. Seas. 
The Wanderers. Saved from the Sea. 
On the Banks of the Amazon. The Young Llanero. 


*.* Nelson's Descriptive Catalogue post free on application, 
* / . / / 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, £.¢. 


Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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The Lady of Holt Dene, Marsh death of 
‘ t } olin n wor except for pine 
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l ener cre f th bao is 

Olga; or Wrong on both Sides. ly \ Vin \ stern and 
i nat eu nader the pearance ol 
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I 1 two is pre- 
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The Child of the Caravan; or the Boy Musician. ly 


} 


rm. me. ¢ I] ! mournful key, 
i y ne wh A é trongly to children. The hard 
fe « ‘i rodivy”* ve shown, and the early death is 
ay cally ri in the termination is fascinating, 
yh, i ’ overdraw The numerous illus- 
, : vr ' Pe iy | 1 the 
I Vii buh 1 are ¢ eplionally good, and the 
paper, printing, ar ul very dainty and attractive 


HODDEK AND POUGHTON, LONDON, 


Dorothy Darling. By Minnie KE. Paull. ‘This is a charming 
é lon i irl It tell 


n very simple language the every-day 


ip mi \ es, and delights of a dear little Dorothy 


Beautifu rinte n thick highly-glazed paper, effectively illus- 

rated by many full-] reproductions of pleasing photographs, 
bound i pictured cloth cover, glowing with colour, the volume 
ure of a warm wi from iny a darling child 


IARROLD AND SONS, LONDON, 


The Voyage of the ‘Avenger’ in the Dashing Days of 





Drake. lienry St. John. Here is another story of the glorious 
imes of Good Queen Bess, and tory crammed full of adventures, 
exci to the extreme of sensationali It might be called ‘a 
lany and ver ‘ In the course of its 360 pages we 

ve i ession rprises, rescues, escape , daring deeds, 
eptn v1 rrors he | ton horrors, ¢ i many a 

e lif t ( ‘ é nal punishment of the villains, and 

he triumph of of the good characters as survive Mr. lDaul 
Ilardy tributes a large number of excellent illustrations, and the 
is produced it intial 1 attractive form We are sorry 

» not veral uncorrected slips in grammar, m ior who, lay for 


Under the White Ensign. |'y Arthur |.ce Knight. This story 


it ! ig and live tyle the adventures a young ()ueen’s 
Cadet met with after obtaining a position on Her Majesty's frigate 
l . The most remarkable of these adventures happen 
uring an expedition up the Bonny River, the story being based 
indeed on the recent Benin Naval Expedition. The writer draws 
rgely, of course, on his imagination ; but that will make the story 
ne the I cceptable to the many beys who delight in stories of 
fe in t Royal Navy and especially in records of brave deeds for 
uec! d Empire The volume is handsomely bound, well- 
rinte nd has many striking illustrations by J. B. Greene. 


A Modern Puck. ly Agnes Giberne. In her ‘ Foreword’ 
Miss Giberne modestly claims for her book ‘a mixture of sense 


and nonsense We heartily recommend the mixture. Since the 
‘Water Bal of Charles Kingsley we hardly remember reading 

lightfully interesting and instructive story for children 
Little ¢ ryssi¢, the * unfortunate mortal ’—yet fortunate in meeting 
uc ‘wiseacre ’ as uch is the medium chose by the authoress 


if we may put it so for instructi many other Chryssies in some 

{ Nature’s wonde1 (nts, spiders and bees all form subjects tor 
fascinating lessons, and luck is the fairy chosen to exert his agency 
in the teaching. Chryssie’s good uncle Berrie—who has reason to 
¢ thankful for her sweet simplicity—and Captain Smart and his 
wehter Violet, also contribute to the interest of the story. ‘A 
Modern Puck’ is certainly one of the best gift books of the season 
for children. It is profusely and ably illustrated by F. M. Cooper. 
The Baby Philosopher. By Kuth Berridge. Faith Trevor, as 
the *Baby PI opher,’ is the heroine, and capital centre she 
rms tor the story to spin round OF 
the child of the Rector’s second wife, who gave up her 

fe at the advent of Faith *A little child shall lead them’ Is evi- 
Faith's gentle influ- 
philosophic self-denial 


Born in a Devonshire rectory, 


ently the text upon which tl tory is built, 


ence ane nnocent tr 
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which broke down the barriers of reserve, with which the misan 
thropic Captain Tregarth, V.C., hedged himself, form the base 
really clever story, breathing a moral lesson throughout. Mr. ¢ 
the saint-like village schoolmaster, who rivalled the Rector in wint 
the respect and love of the rustics, is a splendidly-drawn chara 
thos are blended in many scenes. The *] 


Ilumour and | 
Philosopher ’ is a capital gift book for a young child of either se 
In On the Other Tack Mr. Metcalfe has written a story for 


well calculated to stimulate the pluck and endurance of the prover 


british boy Dick Tarle is the typical lad, and the story follows 
his career as an apprentice on board a merchantman, during which 


time he bravely won his lady love. The ‘ beggar of an apprentic« 
saved from drowning the lovely and amiable daughter of the sel 
made, wealthy and arrogant banker. The natural sequence is, of 
course, a real love match, and the story follows its vicissitudes. ‘The 
iristocratic and Hon. Mr. Hoodle is Dick’s rival for the affection of 
the lady. \ good-natured Yankee rescues Dick from an ice-t! 
when he had been given up for lost; and the introduction of the 
splendid American clipper and its veracious mate intensifies the 
interest of the story. Stirring incidents, marvellously realisti 
escapes follow quickly and make up a capital tale. Happy will be 
the boy who reccives a copy for a prize. 

The Adventures of a Siberian Cub. Translated by Mr. Leo 
Golschmann, of the Russian Embassy. This is one of those fascin: 
ting stories of animal life which appeal so powerfully to children, a 
sufficient proof of its merits being the fact that after becoming 
deservedly popular in Russia it has been translated into French, 
German, and Norwegian. The young reader follows the adventure 
of a cub from its birth, through forests and ravines of the Urals in 
its youthful days, into an honoured, petted and eventful captivity, 
and back again to its native woods. The habits and mode of life 
of the bear, the damage it does in thinly-settled districts, and the 
method of hunting are told in clear and interesting language, which 
is made still more forcible by the excellent illustrations of Miss 
Winifred Austen. The whole book is interesting as a fairy tale and 
will become as popular in England as it is in Russia 

‘From Me to You’ Painting Book. (Third Series.) The third 
annual issue of this children’s painting-book testifies to its popularity 
with the little ones. Very pretty and artistic designs are given as 
copies, and when completed the paintings done by the children 
are good enough to be sent as birthday or Christmas cards, and to 
be used as book-marks. A novel method is arranged in this book 
by having the copies perforated, so that they can be easily detached. 
All iittle folks delight in colouring flowers, boats, words, etc., and 
here they have the copies arranged as simply and as neatly as 
possible. The book, which forms one of the ‘ Ever Welcome’ series, 
fully merits this title, and will be welcomed everywhere by the little 
ones. 

Off to Dolly Land: Painting Book, consists of six pages filled 
with carefully-designed and coloured pictures of dolls in various 
fancy dresses, and six pages with the same designs in outline to be 
coloured by the children who are fortunate enough the receive the 
book. It would form a suitable gift and an admirable help to th 


young colorist. 
TIIOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


rom these publishers we have an extremely varied and attractive 
selection of Prize Books. While maintaining their usual high 
standard in the paper, typography and contents of their seasonable 
publications, Messrs. Nelson appear this year to have made a new 
departure in the matter of external adornment. The covers of their 
books present a remarkable variety of tasteful artistic designs in 
gold and colours ; and so in this, respect, as well as in others, they 
undoubtedly run a very close race with the most successful pro- 
ducers of this class of literature. 

The Vanished Yacht. ly FE. Harcourt Burrage. By a startling 
surprise at the opening of this story the author grips the interest ol 
the reader, and holds it by a succession of astonishing incidents 
which occur in various parts of the world as the owner ol the 
vanished yacht and his friends endeavour to clear up the mystery 
and regain the lost possession, The narrative is written in a bright 
style, and moves rapidly, and we can promise the reader plenty ol 
excitement before he reaches the satisfactory close of the quest and 
struggle. The book is a capital one for boys’ reading. 

For the Queen's Sake. By E. Everett-Green. This is the 
charming story of little Sir Caspar Adair, who comes over from India 
an orphan seven years old, having lost his father and mother thin 
a few months of each other. How the delightful child becomes 4 
favourite on board ship on his homeward journey, how h makes 
the acquaintance of new friends at home, and meets with sundry 
adventures—some sad and some joyous—will afford pleasant enter 
tainment to many boy and girl readers ; especially, we think, they 
will enjoy the description of a Merry Christmas, which t the 
closing chapter. 
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THE “A.L.” 
COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The greit success of the “A.L.” paasagpaghe, wing, to their e me a 


res for Teaching from, as well as tl charm and beauty f the purpos ' 
D> ration, have led to numerous inquiries for Coloured Views ; fa similar 
t t the cost of producing pictures of large i in full's jour 
y pr ides the’r adoption in ny but a few of the most wealthy s 
Mess J. At p & Son have wever, made arrangements to i<sue sets 
“coloured Views mounte 1 six ina frame which ranges in s wit 
Photographs), on the following advantageous terms 


Six Coloured Views (8) in. x 6} in.) mounted on board, in Oak Frame 
with Gilt Beading and Glass, 30in. high x 25in. wide, at ma net 
8 Geach; six for 48 -; twelve for90/-. Curriay 


‘This jorm ise waetly the same in Size, Price, and Styl 
as No. 7 of the ™ ALL.” Photos. 


LIST OF THE SERIES NOW READY: 
Sexies A.—THE RHINE AND RHINELAND. 
Series b.—LUCERNE AND RHINE VALLEY. 
SERTES ( THE MATTERHORN AND DISTRICT. 
sextes D.—CENTRAL SWITZERLAND. 
Sextes Ek. SOUTH-EAST SWITZERLAND. 
Srekies F.—GENEVA AND W. SWITZERLAND. 
Series G.--THE RIVIERA AND ITALIAN LAKES. 
Series Il.—ITALY. 
Series |.—PICTURESQUE GERMANY. 
series KkK.--PICTURESQUE AUSTRIA. 
series L.—ZURICH AND N.E. SWITZERLAND. 


Other Series in Preparation. 


et of six views of any district is selected from a List of Places given 
ifferent bo adings abc we, and | .J.A. & Son, whilst they can promise that 
ill be ally representative of its title, cannot guarantee any particular 
view in any one frame, m account of the great number of repre-entativ 


ions under each heading 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, 


Educational Publishers, 


Butterley Street, Hunslet, KEG EDS. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


‘BUBBLES!’ A New Fairy Cantata. By JULIAN 
CROGI This Cantata ts suitable for any season of the year, 
and is so arranved that children of all ages can take part in it 
Phe performers may be either all gitls, or girls and boys. 18. 

AIR BLADDERS, for use with above, to represent Bubbles, 
assorted colours, Per dozen, is. 

‘CHOOSING A DRESS’ (‘I'm going to a Party’). Kinder- 
garten or Action Song. By JULIAN Croce. Each, 1s. 

COLOURED PATTEKNS, tor use with above. Per set, fd. 

‘LADIES’ VEILS.’ A Kindergarten or Action Song 
for Children. Words and Music by WiNirrepD Mays 
is. net. 

‘OUR PRETTY MATS.’ A Kindergarten or Action 
Song for Children. Words and Music by WINIFRED 
MAyYs. 1s. net. 

‘HOW WE FLY OUR KITES.’ A Kindergarten or 
Action Song for Children. Words and Music by 
DOUGLAS BLAKI 1s. net. 

‘THE CHILDREN’S BOWER.’ A New Garland Drill 
containing a Marching Song. 1s. 6d. 

GARLANDS, for use with above, keptin stock. VPerdoz., 5s. 
Garlands in any colours made up to order. 

‘BUBBLES’ WALTZ. By JuLian Croc lor Calisthenic 

Exercises and Drill, or Instrumental Piece for the Pianoforte 
Violin, Flute, Clarionet, Bass, and Cornet Parts, 6d. each, 
Also arranged for full orchestra. 


ALL SCHOOL REQUISITES SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on application, 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 


28, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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afterwards you can af once have one of the handsome 
and popular Watches which have gained 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
Every Cash Purchaser of either ‘Young Man’s’ or 
® ‘Young Woman’s’ Watch is presented with « 
GENUINE SILVER ALBERT FREE 


Send for Catalogue. 


MASTERS, Watchmaker, 


Te acer |... 


YOUNG WOMANYS warci 99°" est, TO-DAY 


shown here is offered on special EASY TERMS TO MASTERS’ 
TEACHERS By paying 10/- down and 3/- monthly IN THE WORLD. ew Revised 
CATALOGUE. 


Key - Winding, 30/- 748 Illustrations of 
Keyless, 42/- | Watches and 





Jewellery 
Gratis and Post Free. 
Made in Full particulars of 
TWO SIZES: FREE GIFTS. 
Larger for Men 20 per cent. 
and Boys, below 


RYE, Sussex. Smaller for Girls| London Prices, 











SPECIAL FEATURES for 1898. 








Many Beautiful Coloured Object Lesson Supplements are in pre- 


paration for presentation with the Numbers of ‘The Practical Teacher’ 
for 1898. These will be accompanied by the most complete ‘ Notes 


of Lessons.’ 


Other Class-Teaching Aids in various subjects by eminent Educa- 
tionists, invaluable to ALL teachers in Boys’, Girls’, Infants’, and 
Mixed Schools, will appear in our columns during 1898. 


WS~ Will our readers kindly make these items known to their 


professional friends. 
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Little Tora, the Swedish Schoolmistress. By Mrs. Woods 


ker Mr W on Baker is almost an ithority on Sweden and 
people We remember readir me of her descriptions ot 
ces she has visited in the Northern peninsula, and can testify 
é personal knowledge that they are well and accurately written, 
‘Little Tora’ is a charming character ‘She was a teacher, a 
cher of the little school—that is to say, of the school for little 
hildren The state ws her re paymaster,’ Elementary school 
teachers in this country will find something to interest them in that 
varagraph and something in the following : ‘The school board 
ve had shutters put to the windows,’ said the driver pointing to 
the late improvement. ‘They thought perhaps the new teacher 
might be afraid. This is a lonely place.’ ‘ Afraid !’ said the little 
hoolmistress, wonderingly, I am never afraid, night or day.’ 
l'ora is a brave, good woman, who is ‘mother’ to the little ones 
placed under her care. We may perhaps hear more of ‘ brothet 
.arl’ later on. The two other stories bound up with ‘ Tora’—‘ A 
Week at Kulleby’ and ‘ Alf’ are both interesting and instructive. 
Vandrad the Viking. by |. Storer Clouston This isa story 
of a feud and a spell It purports to derived from a saga that 
t of events which occur? in the kingdom of Sogn (in Norway), 
Orkney Jemtland, thousand years ago. ‘The spirit 
f the ol " cems to have been caught by the writer, who in 
Iestein and his friend Ile hows us the Viking’s daring and 
disregard of nyer, his pow d readiness to wield the sword, 
but show ilso how in t lays when the law of revenge as 
ri eva ] 1 litthe value was placed on life, yet love had a 
power above tl evalent law, and could cast ll which should 
end af Phe tale is like a poem in prose form, and is full of 
terest Phe illustrations effective, and the volume is very 
nicely got 
The Lost Letter. By Ilel Marion Burnside. Another in- 
teresting st of military life, dealing with incidents connected 
with the Relief of Lucknow, and containing mystery and trouble 
ver missing letter The tracing and recovery of this letter 
forms an important feature in the tale, which is sure to give 
re to its readers 


The Children’s Treasury for 1898. This is the annual volurre 
favourite publication, full of pleasant tales, poems, and pic 
, thoroughly suited to be read by young children with pleasure 


of 
ture 
ind pre hit 
The Story of a Robin. ly 
The Story of a Persian Cat. 
Willie's Gift. 


Agnes S. Underwood. 


By Jennie Chappell, 


Jack's Hero. Ly G. bk. Wyatt 

These specimens of an issue or twelve Jubilee Prize Books are 
well worth the attention of teachers who are looking for sixpenny 
prize book They are well bound, clearly printed, and suitably 


illustrated, and the contents are bright, cheerful, and simple stories 
which will delight any boy or girl who is beginning to read. 
Soldiers of the Queen; a Story of the Dash to Khartoum. 
By Harold Avery. Just the book for English boys. The description 
of the school life of two cousins, with its necessary, interesting, and 
amusing incidents, is a good study of boyish character. How one ofthe 
lads falls under suspicion for robbery and enlists as a private; how he 
ts oflicer, in the sands of the desert, and how 
the stolen watch is strangely brought to light, will 





mee is cousInN, an 
the 
ifford much entertainment to any young reader, 


The Island of Gold, Ly (iordon Stables, 


mystery ol 


M.D. 


Boys and 


girls are under a deep debt of obligation to the prolific pen of 
lr, Gordon Stables for hours of enjoyment and instruction. [lis 
books are full of lively incident, described in a breezy style pecu- 


liarly his own, and the book under notice is no exception, The 
hero starts life on a canal barge, and lives there in a dilapidated 
house, looking after a little sister with no other companions than 
1 dog and Ilis father, the owner of the barge, with two 
other nautical men, fit out a ship to the Pacific to search for a gold 
deposit, of which one of them has information. Although successful, 
the story does not conclude till the party have had to face shipwreck, 
tarvation, fire, the danger of living on a volcanic island, and the 
prospect of becoming at a cannibal feast. The binding, 
printing, and illustrations are all that can be desired. 

Partners: a School Story. ly Il. F. Gethen. Froma home 
with whose pleasant features the author skilfully makes us acquainted, 
om Johnson, a popular author’s son, proceeds to a boarding 
school, where he speedily strikes up a friendly partnership with the 
loneliest and least cared-for of the boys. The character of the boys 
wre remarkably well indicated, and the various incidents of school 
life are described to the life. As Tom’s sister, Nora, enters much 
into the story, girls as well as boys will be sure to find it interesting. 
It may be matter of regret that ‘ Rufus’ carries his unforgiveness 
to such an extreme But, apart from this, a more manly, more 
ympathetic, or more tenderly written school-boy story, we do not 
‘Tom Brow: 


a crane 


dishes ’ 


remember reading si s Schooldays.’ 


Ice 
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Brave Men and Brave Deeds. Ther 
of course no reason why all books intended for prizes should be 
works of fiction; and here we have a most admirable examp| 
the kind which deals with the facts of history. It is a collection 
famous stories carefully chosen from European history, beginning 
with ‘the Fall of Granada’ and coming down to * Garibaldi’s 
Sicilian Campaign’ in 1860, Three of the stories—‘ Montezuma’ 
(Mexico), ‘The Last Ride of the Mamelukes’ (Egypt), and ‘An 
Arctic Hero’ (United States), may be regarded as not strictly Euro- 
pean, though their connection with European states is obvious. All 
the stories treat of highly interesting episodes in an effective 
manner, and the book should do much to promote a love of history 
among young readers, Sixteen capital full-page illustrations add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Zetty Craig; or, No Cross, no Crown. [By Mrs. Stanley 
Leathes. ‘Beareth; all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things’ is the text upon which this excellent 
story is based. Zetty was a girl who, through much tribulation, re- 
mained true to the early training of her mother, and the good clergy- 
man, Mr. Greaves, and who, indeed, was the means of bringing real 
happiness to her aunt, whose idol for many years was her money. 
A very interesting little story. The volume concludes with ‘The 
Next Door Neighbour.’ This lady has had some glass broken in 
her garden by Dick Gordon, who, however, refuses to confess, and 
threatens his sister Ethel with dire penalties if she ‘ tells.’ A book 
of Dick’s is found in the lady’s garden, and the truth being ow, 
Dick ‘’fesses.”? The boy’scharacter is not as satisfactory as it might 
be, nor is Ethel’s ‘grit’ quite what Dick thought and said it was, 
though she was certainly the better of the two. 

The Lost Telegram ; or, Trust Betrayed. [By the Ion. Mrs. 
Greene. Charley Travers was his mother’s chevalier sans peur a 
sans reproche, put he had no affection for ‘that odious Latin gram- 
mar,’ and he was on one occasion guilty of a grave offence, which 
caused much trouble and inconvenience to others, and brought dis- 
appointment to himself, [il-humour, impatience, disinclination for 
lessons, envy—these were some of Charley’s failings, but he was 
good at heart, thanks to the home training of his mother and father, 
and his manly confession at the close makes the reader overlook his 
earlier failings. The Ilon, Mrs. Greene has written a very interest- 
ing story. ‘* The Squire’s Pony,’ ‘ The Little Sailor Boy,’ and ‘The 
Old Sweeper,’ which form the second part of the book, are all well 
told, and will delight the children who have this excellent book 
placed in their hands. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED, LONDON. 

The Double Christmas Number of Pearson’s Magazine, just 
issued, is so strikingly attractive that we feel bound to call our 
reader’s attention to it. One of the most distinctive features is the 
varied colour printing of illustrations and letterpress of the first 72 
pages, one sheet being printed in green, another blue, another a 
brown madder tint, a foarth in sepia, while several pages are fully 
coloured. There is abundance of fiction, including a long story by 
Rudyard Kipling, and other stories by G. Griffith, L. T. Meade, 
Clifford Halifax, H. G. Wells, W. Pritchard, Cutliffe Hyne. Poetry 
is contributed by Sir Lewis Morris, G. E. Farrow, and Riccardo 
Stephens ; and pictures by Stanley L. Wood. Abbey Altson, R. B.A., 
Paul Hardy, Smargiassi Sant’Antico, A. Conan Doyle, Warwick 
Goble, and other artists. Altogether, even in these days of cheap 
literature, it is a notable shillingsworth. 

Jumbles. Written and illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 
the daintiest and most humorous of children’s illustrated books. 
The nonsense verses are of the kind much appreciated by children, 
while the coloured illustrations are as full of fun as of artistic 
merit. The youngster who is not pleased with ‘ Jumbles’ must be 
very hard to please. 

A Book of Surprises. This book contains half a dozen coloured 
plates, accompanied by as many poems, The novelty in the book 
consists in the plates, the upper half of which is printed on a flap, 
which when turned back presents a humorous sequel to the orl- 
ginal. We cordially recommend it to mistresses of infant scho ls 
and lower classes, as well as parents generally, who wan novel 
and attractive present for little ones. 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


1S 


By M. B. Synge. 


otf 


oi 


One of 


Poems of the Love and Pride of England. Edited !y F. M. 
Wedmore. The editor has made a capital selection of poems, 
which illustrate the patriotic love and pride in which Englishmen 


generally hold their fatherland. He goes back to the o | ballads 
written before Shakespeare’s day, and comes down to the works ol 
living poets. It is a pity that considerations of copyright should 
prevent even a single specimen from the patriotic muse o! he late 


Laureate ; but the work is nevertheless widely representative. By 
means of good antique paper and type, and a very dainty cover 0 
7 ‘ olume 


white and gold, the publishers have succeeded in making t 
entirely suitable for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 
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Nurses of Great Britain 








herewith published, supports our statement that its merits have been recognised to an extent 
hitherto unknown in the history of any preparation. One thing is certain. Nothing has 
ever been discovered that can approach it in giving lightness of heart, joy of life, fleetness of 
foot, and that general feeling of comfort which only comes from a full capacity to enjoy every 
pleasure, moral, intellectual, and physical. 


‘ 
Merit, and merit alone, has made the Food Beverage, Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, a proved 
| succe nd the remarkable unsolicited evidence from Nurses in all parts of the country, a 
- , A 








The Most Remarkable Testimony Ever Published. 
NURSES AND OR. TIBBLES' VI-COCOA. 


A REAL PICK-ME-UP. | INVALUABLE FOR NIGHT DUTY. 








FP. GEORGE, Devonport Hill, Congleton : Nurse WILCOX, Bradford Street, Birmingham 
* 1 have tried Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and think it i *] always take a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa when 
a real ** pick-me-up,” and intend to use no other.’ on night duty.’ 


GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION, 


HIGHI > ; 
Nurse WILKINSON, 30, Russell Street, Clitheroe : HLY PLEASED WITH IT. 


Nurse ROBERTS, Ryccroft Villa, 20, St. James's Street, 


* Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives every satisfaction, and : 
I shall t fail to re mend it to my friends and Southport 
oat ry al eee ‘ ‘We are highly pleased with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 
pais . . I think it possesses good nourishing and stimulating 
. wi a. eg ase a ee h. Hert . qu ilities, I shall recommend it to all my patients and 
c x, The rsonage, Rickmansworth, Herts frien 
‘My brother has tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
thinks it is both meat and drink.’ THE BEST EVER TASTED 
GREAT BENEFIT TO INVALIDS. Nurse E. BOWEN, 8, EF a ~ Rd., ‘I een Park, N.: 
*T consider DD »bles oco : very best coco 
Nurse VILLAGE, Linton, near Maidstone el oe 1 ie . sipeos te “a . | ‘ 
‘T have pr ve | Dr. libble s° Vi-Cocoa to be of great it ive tasted. wad it more refreshing and in 
heneft to imvalis 3 it is 20 enaily dimested.’ vigorating than any other | have been giving it to 
‘ . S ‘ : my patients, and shall certainly re mmend it both to 
REFRESHING, STIMULATING, PLEASANT. my patients and personal friends.’ 


Nur SUNDERLAND, Shewview Villa, Cheam Road, 


Sutton, Surrey =: 


FINDS IT EXCELLENT. 


*I have tried Dr. ‘libbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and find it a Nurse SCHOFIELD, Rathgar, Dublin 
refreshing, stimulating, and pleasant beverage I *l have tested Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and find it 
shall have pleasure in recommending it to my friend excellent, and will recommend it to my patients and 

and relations.’ friends.’ 
FOR EXCELLENCE. FOR SICK ROOM AND BREAKFAST TABLE, 
Nurse GILKES, 11, St. Paul's Square, Southsea Nurse E. BEASLEY, 31, Blenheim Gardens, Reading 

*1 think Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is excellent, and very ‘I wish to say that [I have found Dr. Tibbles’ Vi 
good for those who suffer from indigestion. ‘This I Cocoa of great value, both in the sick-room and on the 
know practically. breakfast-table. I use it myself, and can honestly say 
NO PRAISE ‘TOO HIGH. that it is the most genuine and superior cocoa that can 
be obtained. I alway ulvise my patients to try it, 


Nurse SAFFREY, The Cottage, Hoddesdon Road, 
elvedere, Kent 


und When they do they find that it is better and suits 
their digestion better than any cocoa they have ever 


. leas » say I think more of the merits of : 
> 2 les - t ay I TT - . eae tried I shall always have great pleasure in recom 
. Libbles Evel ¢ praise alrea *stowe : 
5 a ee mending Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as I am sure it has no 
upon it. equal.’ 


FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SUFFERING. 
Nurse CLARE, ‘ The Laurels,’ Langley 

‘1 have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the 

value of Dr libbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as I fin it most 

beneficial ta persons suffering physically and mentally 


LIKES IT VERY MUCH. 
Nurse SESSIONS, Cotte ld House, Cirencester 
‘| have tested Dr. ‘Tibbles’’ Vi-( i and like it 
ery much. I shall have pleasure in recommending 


1 to all my patients and friends.’ 
It is most nutritive and extremely pleasant to take, and it am my pauce - — 


I shall strongly recommend it to my patients.’ REFRESHING AND NUTRITIOUS. 


NOURISHING AND STIMULATING. Nurse GUTHRIE . Broadhinton Rd., Clapham, S.W 
Nurse HARRINGTON, Coxhoe, Durham *I like Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very much, and must 
‘Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa possesses good nour shing iy it is most refreshin nd nutritious, and T shall 
and stimulating qualities. I shall cert sinly re mmend certainly recommend it with great pleasure to any 
it to my patients and friends.” patients and friends.’ 











Is Appreciated by Millions, 22%. Winter Beverage is Unequalled. 


It Can Be Tested Free, and Those Who Try It Buy It. 


Address (a postcard will do, but mention THE PRACTICAL TEACHER), 


Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, © © (or ee Bows 
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THE PRACTIC., SACHER, 


APPROVE D SC HOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G 


‘We are quatified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value, 


or so much progress made, as since we hare 





We have never known so much interest evinced, 
employed these as our school books’—EDUCATION it. TIMES, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s.6d.; o0 ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM. 














wit Maps ou Steel, 58. 6d. MAR. 64th Edition. 28. red leather; or 18. 9d. cloth. 


Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of *The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely | Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement ig 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. this department.’—A thenaum. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Ap Introduction | 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 
Allen and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 


Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 








* This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—S/ectator. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 1s. ; @@r The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 








or with 48 pp. of Questions, is. 4d. (Questions, 6d. Young Children. 

‘A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either EE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in 
author or editor It The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- : ; ¢ 2 — 
tion. Therei vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell English Composition. 48th Kdition. 1s, 6d. Key, 3s. 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required *The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book wil 
for the task.’—Yohn Budi be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Methodof Teaching POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 


kasy Poems for Keading and Kecitation. 13th Edition. 1s. 














Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 18. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 
? B. 
tien. Royal, and Dublin Universities) 
G RATE FU L COM FO RT| N G. A.C.P., L.C.P., F.C.P. 
ALL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 
BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. subjects receive special help. Fees may be based 
on success. 
R oO 7 A L U N | V E R Sy | 7 ,- French, German, italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
PUPILS OF THI 
ROYAL IRISH CORR. COLL. ORAL TUITION. 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS., Classes in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Psycholog) 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. MATRICULATI ON, 
L.L.A. (ST. ANDREWS). 

PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, 

<> i G Economy, 300k-Keeping, «ce. 

HONOURS and an EXHIBITION. Chemistry, &c. Thorough private tuition in an) 


tt last Param. nearty 16 per cent, of whole list were our pupils, subject. 
PRELIMINARY COURSES in Latin and French. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS: DEGREE: TUTORS. 
m The Staff includes a number of Honours Graduates of London, 


Oxford, Cambridge, and Royal Universities, Science Medallists, 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, and Specialists. 


With QUESTIONS at SUMMER MATRIC. EXAM., with MODEL to Sap Testi ial _ 
SOLUTIONS. or erms, Testimonials, etc., 
Price 1s., Post Free. Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. 
LES ENFANTS 4 RDOUARD, Honouss, Lond. and Oxon), 
I 7 rs. Prive 1s., Post Free. BURLINGTON COLLEGE 


Apply, SECRETARY. R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 27. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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JUST READY. 


ROYAL SCIENCE READER WALL SHEETS. 








FIRST SERIES (for Book I.) 
TWENTY-TWO SHEETS, MOUNTED ON ONE ROLLER. 


The Illustrations beautifully printed in Tints. 


Size of Sheets, 21 inches by 31 inches. Price 10s. Gd. per Set. 
*,* These Shee ive been prepared ially to facilitate the giving of Object-Lessons in connection with the Royal Science Keacer 
They } vide, 1D ) attractive and ndy form, abundant material for this purpose ; the Series covering an exceptionally val 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, EC. ; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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. PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS EVERY MONTH: 
Schoo! Decoration, Blackboard Sketches, Freehand Drawing, Outline Drawing, Colour Work and Brush Work. 


OFFICE OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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Published oa the 25th of the Month. 


TO OUR READERS. 


i ke i; Practical Teacher's Art Monthly is the outcome | use, but are not perhaps very well understood, or their 
of the Art Section instituted some months ago in the | importance sufficiently appreciated. 


columns of the Practical Teacher. * * . * 

P Owin . — om ns amount re ay = available for | me on the Theory of Colour, as far as it affects school 

. rn ra aaa “ya or oy re meet. firl, ‘ oh chaye variety | and simple art work, will be given; and suggestions in 

“ itoye Which nay be sar Oo comme Tair y withih le scope 

alt om kik Geiais ean ties tel tik es cats ae Plant Drawing, Design, Sketching from Nature, and the 
’ 5 | somewhat more advanced branches of drawing, will be 

rendered to our readers by more adequate provision in the | treated frou time to time 

shape of a parate publication, | * % * * 


eR a Geometry, Perspective, and the all-important Blackboard 


We believe the Practical Teacher's Art Monthly will Drawing in connection with ordinary school work, wi.l form 
idistinect want in the educational world. Drawing | the subject of a series of articles at an early date. 


in all its forms is now considered to be an essential part of | * * * * 
eat tion t ‘ necessary equipment for every i si 
- ee k ; -o hi buinshs it “. pegearl sl in ~ Ave Some of the more simple “Home Arts and Crafts” such 
’ ons, expecially that of the teacher; it must. be wee as simple repouss¢, bent iron work, wood-carving, cardboard 
im any heme of se ndary education And the true founda work which may be carried out at home by boys and girls, 
tion of this important work must be laid in the primary will ve dealt with ; and there will be competitions in this 
ol ‘ connection for both day and evening schools. Handicraft, 
It w be our main object to plan e before our readers a | as far as it is treated in - ‘Manual Occupations, or Hand 
ial al ns in the many subjects which are comprised and Eye Training,” will also receive the attention which 
mder the head of “Drawing,” and to put them so simply this important branch of school work demands. 
wud clearly that “he who runs may read * * * * 
hey w perhaps differ somewhat from the cut-and-dried Arrangements have been made for a series of visits to 
methods now in use; but we feel contident that all our readers | some of the most successful schools for drawing in various 
we oon th le of Progress, ind will welcome any changes parts of the country, and we hope to give our readers the 
“ l may render the work more interesting and more | benefit of the experience gained, and some illustrations of 
ition the work done. 
Phe want of country le het ind teachers in small sé hools . * * * 
will not be overlooked. We shall endeavour to suit the work i : : - : . cee 
to thes Is of a hools, large and small, and lessons will Art in the Kindergarten” will be the title of a series ot 
e planned out that they may be prepared and given by pupil articl les written specially for Infant Schools. 
il alin cael eile aaa ’ my la Visits of Instruction” to Museums and Art Gal- 
leries; How to Teach Drawing in the Standards; Hints 
. . * ° on Map Drawing; Art Needlework for Girls’ and Infants 
Under the head of “Well-known Pictures,” we hope to | Mistresses; Recent Drawing Examinations, will be among 
ries of illustrations which shall be worthy of a | the fully illustrated contributions already ‘arranged for. 
1) of honou ny hool, The description will give a * x * * 
| % . : henge hey aa is init At so tt Prize Competitions to cover the whole range of - 
al aah as to form an excellent “unseen” reading work will also appeai month by month. 
ort rve as a theme for com) thion, * * * * 
» * * * In conclusion, we specially invite teachers to col — ” 
. ward to dithiculties et W j e course of scene 
i Puptl Teacher's Sec =e will be made a special feature, pr os cyt: ha ; ch Dene we or M ul Work 
. w to ag 4 pean tt = vo as fens ans be Queries relating to Materials, Books, Metho lc., W 
ee a " ful hints for illustrating be referred to experts and promptly replied to. 
We hope to make the Practical Teacher's A Wont 
* * * * indispensable in every school 
W shall also ve popular art cles on some of the general We shall keep out readers posted up to date in i | matt 
' ples of drawing, such as proportion, form, growth, respecting regulations from the Department. With 
j h, et all of which have such ar important bearing upon probable alteration of authority, the changes will most 
rawit ’ 1 whol M ny similar terms are in common- be of an linportant character. 


|@@— /f you do not subscribe direct to th yk } give your Bookseller or Newsagent a standing orde 
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to supply you wi 





Rpazines regularly as issued. ‘ 
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of a Series of Reproductions of ‘‘ Well-known Pictures.”’ 
Full explanations are given. 


“THE ANGELS.” By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


I : 
do not want art for a few, any more than education for a few, or freedom for a few.”’"—-Wm. Morris. 
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@e For acquiring a Knowledge of Form the most effective Occupation is Clay Modelling. 
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BY T. CANNON, LATE ART MASTER, SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
(Arranged by J. Collingwood, Battersea Polytechnic.) 


[The scheme of clay modelling here outlined was originated and developed by the late Mr. T. Cannon, Art Master under the School 
Board for London. He was preparing an exhaustive manual on the subject, but ere he could finish the work, was struck down by an attack 
of typhoid fever, and carried away on the very threshold of his manhood, most sincerely regretted by his friends and co-workers. His ex 
cellent work, however, remains with us, and we have asked Mr. Collingwood to arrange the material left by Mr. Cannon, so as to suit the 
needs of our journal. ] 

( )' the occupations now introduced into the ordinary cur- | or any one with a trained perception, would remark that we 

riculum of school work, clay modelling is the least | were starting with those models which should end a course 
appreciated, But this statement in no way infers that it is | of elementary work. To observe the artistic beauties of 
in any degree inferior to its contemporaries from an educative 
point of view. Perhaps it is that the handling of the plastic 
rather repulsive to some, as I feel sure that there are 


ecmy In 
many who regard it as dirty work. In fact, teachers have 
greeted me with the remark that “clay modelling is dirty 
work ;” but | note that as soon as they commence a syste 
matic course of work, they sink their prejudice, and would 


not sacrifice the acknowledged benefits of its training because 





a little mess is associated with its practice. Modelling is not 
such natural objects requires a trained and sensitive ob- 


serving power not yet acquired. 
Without doubt there is an absolute need of a definit 
systematic teaching scheme, to enable this clay work to be 


undertaken with success. The scheme should be sufficiently 





Fra. 1, Fra. 2. 


exactly a clean occupation, but the little mess which must 





accumulate, even with the greatest care, is clean dirt. I ~- 
hope to make clear in succeeding articles that rr Is pos- FiG. 5. 
ible to teach clay modelling with a-minimum amount of | elastic to allow full play to the inventive and imaginative 


untidine faculties. Froebel’s first exercises consist in making certal! 
I think the objections to the dirty nature of clay work can regular geometrical solid forms, beginning with the cube 
be explained by the one simple fact, that teachers and students | This, though interesting and instructive, is very d ficuit, 


and leads to nothing. O! 
the other hand, the fruit 
and vegetabli forms 


feel the want of a definite, systematic, and progressive scheme 
of work to direct their efforts. Experience seems to have 
prove d that system is the chief factor necessary to ensure suc- 
cess and I suppose it is applicable to clay work. Could we oftentimes selected 

: first exercises are unsult 





a —— 
able by reason of thet 
” difficulty. To commenct 
iM | with nature is to begit 
at the top of th tree, A 
° a - process of simi ition 
—_ one . or dissection lwa 
Fia. 8 necessary if th 
expect else but disorder and unsatisfactory work, if a class, or adaptation of natu 
say of twenty children, were engaged in tapping or rolling a elements be 
piece of clay into shape, without any definite instructions as — and this pro 8 
to how to proceed?) We may argue that modelling natural difficult for children of tender years. <A few of n 
0 cites more interest, because children are accustomed , spherical forms of fruits, such as the mistletoe her! 
to see them in their every-day surroundings ; but an artist, may be used as wholes. On the other hand, details o! leaves 
b 


g2* See page 16 for Prize Competitions. Open to all. 
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P| Special Articles on various kinds of Handwork are in preparation. 














BY J. VAUGHAN, ART MASTER, SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON, 


“THE special Circular (No. 374) issued by the Edu- | ferred to, it had no recognized place in the curriculum 
cation Department on ‘Suitable Occupations” | 2 of the — senior 


be best adapted to the needs of the ordinary elementary s nm This is not diffi 
e 


schools, namely :— 
l. Modelling in clay. wa f * ff <7 d Probably most of 
2. Modelling in cartridge or cardboard paper. @h g f gw. @ us remember our 

i i , ; °"@ ®@ 


3. Cutting out in paper or other material. S o early attempts at 


} OMIM 2 com. weonee ao ~ eae 


gives a list of five subjects which have been found to | e a schools. 
cult to understand. 


{. Drawing and colouring designs (some original). | ' using brush and 
. . . » ‘ra. 6. 

Brush-drawing from the object and from recent colour, and the 
impressions. memory of these did not encourage us to expect much 


from young children. 
~ Yet experience has proved heyond all 
, s -_ S o ‘ .Y eee doubt that brush-drawing can be taught 
with great success in the ordinary school 
and to the average-sized class. | intend 
sale very soon to show you a page made up 


Referring to the latter more particularly, the Circular | entirely of children’s work—not done specially for the 


sa “ Brush-work demands a clear perception of form, | occasion, but selected from the ordinary class-work. 

: and some know Like most other things especially in educational 
_ AY 4 A ledge of natural matters— it requires a good system: simple, practical, 
i 4 : objects, and cul and’ within the capacity of the average ehild. 

tivates dé licacy of 





sense of colour. Children, however, can — their 


Fra. 2. touch; but it does Y. DA VW. 
not train the child to great accuracy, or cultivate the ‘@ Q > AS “| 


<r fy 


NiZ NIA now, just in its barest outline, leaving it to future 
7 iS 4 iN i ~ papers to deal with the details. Those who have fol 
| lowed the course, as far as it has been developed up to 





Fra. 7. 


Such a scheme I want to put very briefly before you 












— | the present, in the Practical Teacher, 
Fia. 3. already know the salient features ot 

ession of a flower—as, for instance, a bluebell and | the scheme. I shall to some extent 
ives—much more easily by the brush only than by have to repeat myself in this, and in 


the pencil ; and if their observation has | the Industrial Drawing too; but it is 
“ heen very inexact, the error becomes necessary, in order that our new sub- 
= obvious when they try to draw their | scribers may have the complete series. 
impression.” : 
st The illustrated “alternative” syl- | U yg Nag We \ 
labus of the Science and Art Depart Hhihohvii 
— => me nt differs from the ordinary syllabus LAN J AN A AS 
¥ ~~ in that it introduces brush drawing and ene . ——— 
* drawing from the shoulder. sig rie. © 


The subject has therefore the official I shall, however, give a new set of designs illustrating 
I sanction, as it were, of both Depart each stage. 
I [t has long since formed a part of Kindergarten No attempt will be made in this paper either to show 
¥, but, until the issue of the two documents re methods of working, or to give any explanation of the 
10 


GE ~ FOR PARTICULARS OF OUR NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS 
See enclosed Subscription Form. 
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(@@ Mave you any practical difficulties in teaching Model Drawing in your School ? 
= If so, we shall be glad to help you. 








BY C. E. BELSTEN, 


Art Master, Southwark Pupil Teachers’ School, and Special Art Classes, London School Board. 


A tee great utility of being able to make a sketch of any 
interesting object we may see is so universally admitted 
that I hardly need enumerate the many advantages accruing 


from a systematic course of drawing from the “‘round.” There 
are me art teachers who advocate this kind of drawing ex- 
clusively for beginners, and start at the very commencement of 
their course with drawing from objects. But though this system 
may be practicable in schools of art, or under a course of private 
tuition, we cannot adopt this plan in our elementary schools. 


if we were entirely unfettered with a Drawing Code, 1 do 


I ven 

not think it would be wise to ignore drawing from copies, 
especially as we have to deal with such large classes of young 
children We may, however (as I shall show a little later on), 


very usefully employ flat objects to be drawn in easy unfore 
shortened positions, and so add variety and interest to our free 





hand exercise ~ 
The essential difference between drawing from models 


and ‘‘freehand ” drawing is of course this—in drawing 
from flat copies we have to draw the copy as it 


really is, while in drawing from the ‘‘round” we 


have to draw surfaces which do not present them 

selves to us in their true shape. It is the faculty of — 
seeing and realizing the shape of surfaces as they 

appear that constitutes the chief difficulty in model Rene 
drawing \ beginner is const intly tempted to draw 


what he knows to be the true shape of the object, instead of drawing 
what he actually sees, 

I think that this faculty of seeing decreases with age, for I 
have had the greatest possible difficulty with adult students to get 
them to see an object as it appeared in its foreshortened position. 
had to spend much time and try numerous experiments 
with such students before they could realize that their first 
placed on the paper before them, were altogether 


I have 


ileas, a 
incorrect l have frequently given to pupil teacher candidates 
(who have had, in many cases, little or no previous instruction 
in drawing) the following simple exercise, just to see what were 


their ideas of the appearance of a familiar object : 


‘‘Sketch from memory a brick, which is supposed to be lying 


on a table before you 
Here are a few 


lhe sketches given in are often very amusing. 
of the most grotesque 

lhe most striking thing about A’s drawing is the total want 
of perception shown as regards the general proportions of a 


Appearance of Board. 


the fact that a brick has “thickness,” and so draws spaces at 
the top and bottom to represent it. 

C has a still better idea of the proportions of a brick, but 
remembers that there are four sides to the brick, and tries to 
represent them ail, quite forgetting that it would be impossible 
to see more than two sides. 

D’s drawing is very curious. The student wished to show 
a knowledge of the brick as having four sides, but also knew that 
these sides met each other in a straight line. Hence the drawing. 

All these drawings represent facts which the students tried t 
realize on paper. They evidently endeavoured to give the actual 
shape as far as they could remember it, instead of drawing the 
appearance of the object from a given point of view. 

It is this same knowledge of the real shape of a drawing-board 
that causes so many beginners to make the common error of 


drawing the board too wide, thus :— 
. ie aN 
Fic. 2 


\e 


Sketch by beginner 


It is very certain that such a training of the eye as is neces- 
sarily gone through in a properly arranged course of model 
drawing is of the utmost value, and the ability to sketch any 
object is often very useful in the after-life of a child ; for how 
much more easily can we give to another person a correct idea 
of the shape and appearance of an object by a few sketched lines 
than by attempting a verbal explanation. And while there are 
many workmen who can work from a given plan and elevation 
of the object to be made, how few there are who can show us 
what will be the appearance of the article when completed. I 
think that every artisan should be able to sketch fairly well the 
finished appearance of the article he is making. 

As regards the model drawing done in our elementary schools, 
[ think that a portion of the present course might with advantage 
be begun before the Fifth Drawing Standard is reached. I se 
no reason why such an important part of the subject as measuring 
with the pencil the proportions of flat objects, and then drawing 
the same in unforeshortened positions, should not be commence | 


in the Third Standard. , 
ects apa 





brick 
B shows a little better idea of proportion, but wants to add It would be very easy to select a few suitable flat 
pa geen a 5 
F = wi ; We , 
f t 
' r 
Co D 
s 
Fia. 1. 
‘ 12 


Ge All the subjects will be treated in ‘‘ Syllabus ’’ form, so as to render them of the greates possible ¥ 
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in Drawing, study this section carefully. 
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ON THE VALUE OF BEING ABLE TO DRAW EASILY. 
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Art Master, London School Board, Stockwell, Battersea, and Goswell Road Pupil Teachers’ 


Centres ; late Headmaster, Charterhouse School of Art, London, B.C. 
ly the term “Freehand” I do not mean to imply ff ao, 
) just the drawing of curves of more or less orna i . 
mental beauty, such as we know the Science and Art ; ff Ve 

Department require at the May examinations, but the f 
ability to draw in a free manner the outline of any com- | / 4 


mon object as well. I do not insinuate that the Depart 


~ 
\ 


ment’s freehand is valueless; on the contrary, if curves 


such as these (Fig. 1) are drawn freely, and if possible 
from the shoulder, much good will have been done, and 


it will serve the purpose of helping us to draw freely. 


: ) li“ os teeg time Sw Cc.) a very fair representation of the chief features of a bird 
Cc (< / =) | ys F; 

% a > (Fig. 2.) 

CLRY@RS) 


There is scarcely a vocation in which drawing, apart 


Fia. 1. from the purely pictorial side of the question, is not 


Now this is simply a training of the hand and eye to | needed to a greater or less extent. It forms such a very 


rve and to place on paper, blackboard, canvas, ete., | shorthanded description. Thomas Woolner, R.A., tells 


what has been seen. In my papers it will be my en the following interesting anecdote in the Magazine of Art 


deavour to help the readers of this journal in this respéct, | for 1892, illustrating its value at an awkward moment 


iat not only will they be assisted in their own per in the life of Nasmyth, the landscape painter, ‘Ile was 


work, but they will be more able to make their expatiating on the value of drawing, and gave me an 


ns intelligible to those under their charge. In short, | amusing instance in his own experience. He was travel 


the exercises will be practical. That something of this ling in Norway (at that time far less known than it i 
needed I have ample evidence. Scarcely a week | now), and one day, in a wild, out-of-the-way place, reached 

g by without a question put to me such as, “ How an inn, very hungry, but unable to make the hoste 
you draw simply on the blackboard to illustrate a | understand his wants by anything he could say. He was 


1 on a tramear, railway station, a boat, a bird, and | considerably perplexed, till he happily thought of his 


' Have you ever watched the interest of the class | pencil. He then carefully drew a dish in perspective, 
a skilful teacher draws some object on the black with steam rising from it; beside this he drew a plate 
i i De tore it, and how the little fingers burn to copy with a knife and fork, and, on the other side ol the 


Yes, I think the desire to imitate is very natural | dish, a bottle and wine-glass. When he had completed 


’ the young. The other day a teacher told a class | this diagram of his wants, the face of the hostess bright 

t lie would draw a bird with a few strokes in less than | ened, and she at once left to execute his design. He: 

‘minute. This seemed startling to them. He took | then went for a stroll, and, on returning, found the pic 

t ue from the Illustrated Syllabus, thus :— | ture complete. There were the bottle with wine-glas 
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- 2 Ai is taken, and the JOSHUA, 8. king thereof hanged. \ %, % 
& — 
S OS y north side of Ai: now there was a} 3-C. 1451. | had made an end of slaying all the “ ° 
£ — A valley between them and Ai aaa inhabitants of Ai in the field, in the 0% % 4 
° 2 12 And he took about five thousand wilderness wherein they chased them, . cA 
cS - ») men, and set them to lie in ambush and when they were all fallen on the Se + % 
7 g ? a aepwoen Both-ct and Ai, on the west Lee, of Ab edge of oe suors. patil they were & | p oa 
side ' of the city. . . consumed, that all the Israelites re- “> 
> P~ s NJ 13 And when they had set the turned unto Ai, and smote it with oe rn 2 
& A ? people, even all the host that was the edge of the sword ” “ws 4 
- © © on the north of the city, and *their | 2 Heb. their And so it waa, that all that fell , & % % 
Vv & & liers in wait on the west of the city, | ‘ving that day, both of men and women, 2 % 4 os. 
»e 2 Joshua went that night intothemidst} +, were twelve thousand, even all the sate $ 
> of the valley. ° men of Ai ¢ @ 
Ftd 4, > 14 % And it came to pass, when the 26 For Joshua drew not his hand 2 4 * 3 
7 r') a king of Ai saw it, that they hasted back, wherewith he stretched out > = A ¢, % 
/ and rose up early, and the men of the spear, until he had utterly de- 4 
: the city went out against Israel to stroyed all the inhabitants of Ai 
battle, he and all his people, at a “Bema, 27 *Only the cattle and the spoil 
time appointed, before the Ba Ay of that city Israel took for a prey 
but he © wist not that there were liers + Jule 34. | unto themselves, according unto Lhe 
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Jacob, deceiving Isaac, GENESIS, 27. obtaineth the blessing. 
my voice according to that which I} 8.C. 1760. | he brought i¢ near to him, and he did 
command thee. — leat: and he brought him wine, and 
9 Go now to the flock, and fetch he drank. 

me from thence two good kids of|o,..¢ 26 And his father Isaac said unto 


the goats; and I will make them|},,,. , him, Come near now, and kiss me, 
“savoury meat for thy father, such |<... 41 my son. 

as he loveth: Hos. 14. 6. 27 And he came near, and kissed 
10 And thou shalt bring té to thy] «cn. a5. 25. | him: and he smelled the smell of hi 
father, that he may eat, and that he] ¢y.».1).9,| raiment, and blessed him, and said, 
’may bless thee before his death. Js Deut. 33, | Dee, “the smell of my son ds as the 
11 And Jacob said to Rebekah his} 13, 2 smell of a tield which the Lorp hath 
mother, Behold, 4 Esau my brother ts} 354" 1. | blessed 

a hairy man, and I am a smooth man: bs is3.3. | 28 Therefore ‘God give thee of “the 
12 My father peradventure will ’ feel ic. 5.7. [dew of heaven, and “the fatness of 
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my voice according to that which I} 8.©. 1760. | he brought it near to him, and he did 


command thee. eat: and he brought him wine, and 
9 Go now to the flock, and fetch he drank, 
me from thence two good kids of|o,.. 4 26 And his father Isaac said unto 
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the goats; and I will make them him, Come near now, and kiss me, 


“savoury meat for thy father, suc h| e¢ shy 11,| my son 

as he loveth: Hos. 14.6.| 27 And he came near, and kissed 
10 And thou shalt bring i to thy | «cn. 95. 95. | him: and he smelled the smell of hi 
father, that he may eat, and that he] «4... 1).90, | raiment, and blessed him, and said 
’may bless thee before his death. Deut. 33, | See, the smell of my son ts as the 
11 And Jacob said to Rebekah his 13, 2 iell of a tield which the Lorp hath 
mother, Behold, ¢ Esau my brother ts ae 1. | blessed 

a hairy man, and lama smooth man:| ps. 133.3, | 25 Therefore “God give thee of ‘the 
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